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PEEFACE. 



Tms Tolume is intended to aid the classical student in acquir* 
ing a practical acquaintance with the difficult but important 
subject of Latin composition. It aims to be at once simple, 
progressive, and complete. Starting with the beginner as soon 
as he has leamed a few grammatical forms, it conducts him step 
bj step through a progressive series of lessons and exercises, 
until he is so far master both of the theorj and of the practice 
of the subject, that he no longer needs the aid of a special text- 
book. 

The work consists of three parts, of which the first is purely 
elementary, and is intended as a companion to the Reader. It 
aims to give the pupil familiarity with the power and use of 
grammatical inflections, and facilitj in the application of the 
great and controlling principles of the language. 

Part Second will fumish the leamer instruction and practice 
in Latin composition throughout the subsequent stages of his 
preparatory course for college. The exercises have special ref- 
erence to the syntax of the language, and are, to a great extent, 
imitations of the ordinary constructions contained in the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar, and in the Orations of Cicero. In subject 
matter they also relate to topics contained in those works. 

Part Third, intended for the earlier portion of a collegiate 
course of study, aims to introduce the student to a practical 

(iii) 



IV PREFACE. 

acquaintance with the elements of Latin style. The Exercises 
are, with slight changes, translations of sentences carefuUy 
selected from the works of Cicero. 

In making this selection, it has been the constant aim of the 
author, not only to give the student clear and well-defined illus- 
t^ations of Latin constructions and usages, but also thoughts 
and sentiments of intrinsic interest and worth. 

To explain more fully the plan of the work, the author begs 
leave to call attention to the foUowing points : — 

I. For all grammatical rules and principles, the student is 
referred directly to the grammar. The advantages of this 
arrangement are obvious. It not only saves room, and thus 
makes it possible to bring an extended course in Latin composi- 
tion within the compass of a convenient manual, but also saves 
the time of the pupil, by relieving him from the worse than use- 
less task of learning new rules, instead of applying those with 
which he is already familiar. 

II. A series of Models, selected from the writings of Cicero, 
the great master of Latin style, extends through the entire work. 
English sentences are given to be translated into Ciceronian 
Latin. Opposite each of these stands Cicero*s own expression 
for the same thought. Then follow Remarks, explaining the 
process by which we pass from the English expression to the 
Latin, and commenting upon such peculiarities as seem to re- 
quire attention. Such a series of Models, properly explained, 
will, it is thought, be the best possible guide for the leamer in 
the actual work of writing Latin. 

m. Special attention has been given to the important sub- 
ject of Synonymes and Idioms. But care has been taken not to 
make peculiarities of construction too prominent. The learner 
needs to become acquainted with the regular and ordinary 
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usages, before he is prepared to appreciate those which are 
exceptional and peculiar. 

In this connection, the author is happy to say that Mr. Charles 
B. Goff has kindly aided him in the preparation of some of the 
Exercises of Part Second, and Mr. Edward H. Cutler in the 
preparation of the Vocabularies and in the reading of tho 
proofs. 

In conclusion, the author cannot forbear to express his grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the classical instructors of the country, 
ivho, by their fidelity and skill in the use of his books, have 
given them a success so far beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. To their hands this volume is 'gratefully and respectfully 
committed. 

Brown Ukiversity, Aitgustf 1868. 
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EXPLANATION OF EEFERENCES AND ABBRE. 
VIATIONS. 



Aix reference namerals in the '' Lessons from the Grammar," and 
those marked *' G " in other parts of the work, refer to the aathor'8 Latin 
Grammar. The other references are to articles in this work. 



The following ahhreyiations occar : — 

abl ablatiye. 

abl. abs. . . ablatiye absolate. 

acc accttsatlYe. 

act active. 

acij a4jectiye. 

adv adverb. 

comp comparative. 

coDj coDjonction. 

Go^] coDjttgation. 

dat dative. 

dep deponent. 

distrib. num. distribntivenomeral. 

f. feminine. 

gen genitive. 

ger genmd. 

impers. . . .impersonal. 



indec. .... indeclinable, 

lit Uterally. 

m masculine. 

n neuter. 

part participle. 

pasB passive. 

plnr., or pl. . ploral. 

pred predicate. 

prep preposition. 

pron pronoon. 

relat relative. 

sing singular. 

sttbj subjunctive. 

subs substantive. 

Buperl. . • . superlative. 

trans transitive. 
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FA.IIT FIRST. 
GMMMATICAL FORMS AND RULES. 



Lesson L 
declension of nouns. 

[1-6.]» 

1. Lesson fbom tiie Grammab.' 

I. First Declension. 42. 
II. Second Declension. 45. 
m. Tbird Declension. 48-^1. 
IV. Fonrth Declension. 116. 
V. Fifth Declension. 119. 
YI. Agreement of Appositives. Rule IL 363. 
Vn. Genitive with Nonns. Rule XVI. 395. 
VIIL Cases with Prepositions. Rule XXXIL 432-435. 

* In Part First the enclosed numerals standing at the beginning of 
each lesson refer to the sections in the Reader which the lesson is in- 
tended to foUow. Thus [1-6] shows that this lesson is to be learned 
after the pupil has read the first six sections in the Reader. 

^ The lessons from the Grammar contain the grammatical points in- 
volved in the Exercises, and should be carefully leamed, or reviewed, 
in the Grammar itself. The references are all to the author*s Latin 
Grammar. 
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LATIN COMPOSmON. 



2* MODELS. 



I. Tigranes tke king. 
11. The love of glory. 
m. Beforelight. 



I. 

n. 
III. 



Tigrdnes rex. 
Amor gloriae. 
Ante lucem. 



3. Eemabks. 

I. Tigranes the king. 

1. TiGRANEs. Looking in the vocabulaiy for the correspOnding Latin, 
we find Tigrdnes, the same as in English. 

2. The. The English article, Uy an, ihCf has no Latin equivalent. It 
must therefore be omitted in translating into Latin. See Gram. 42, 4. 

3. KiNG. The corresponding Latin is rex, which must be in the 
Nominative, in apposition with Tigrdnes, according to Rule II. 

4. The Appositive generally follows its subject, as in English. Hence 

Tigrdnes rex. 

II. The love of glory. 

1. The love, amor ; thb — not translated. 

2. Or, sign of the Genitive. 

3. Glory, gloria, Of glory, gloriae ; Gen. Sing. 

4. The Genitive may either precede or foUow its noun, but secms 
more frequently to follow when not emphatic. See Gram. 598. Hence 
we have 

Amor gloriae, 

III. Beforelight. 

1. Before, ante. No Latin case expresses the relation before. Ilence 
a preposition must be used. 

2. LiGHT, lux, But the preposition anie is used only with the Ac- 
cusative. Hence lucem, and not luxj must bo nsed. See Gram. 433. 
Hcnce 

Anie lucem. 



4. VOCABULARY. 



Art, arSf artis, f. 
Bird, aviSf avis, f. 
Book> liber, libri, m. 



Boy, puer, pueri, m. 
Chariot, currus, us, m. 
Cicero, Oiciro, dnis, m. 



ADJECnVES AND PRONOUNS. 



Concerning, de, prep. with abl. 
Eagle, aqMa^ ae, f. 
Friend, amicus, t, m. 
Friendship, amiciiia, ae, f. 
Hope, spes, spei, f. 



Orator, ordior, dris, m. 
Prize, praemium, ii, n. 
War, beUum, i, n. 
Wisdom, sapientia, ae, f. 



5* ISxEBCISE. 

1. The eagle, the eagles. 2. Of an eagle, of the 
eagles. 3, For an eagle, for eagles. 4. Of friendship, 
of wisdom. 5. For friendship, for wisdom. 6. With 
friendship, with wisdom. 7. The friend, the friends. 8. 
Of the friend, of the friends. 9. For the friend, for the 
friends. 10. Thc books, the prizes. 11. The boy'8 
book. / 

12. Of the bird, of the birds. 13. For the bird, for 
the birds. 14. Thc art of war. 15. The arts of war. 
16. With the arts of war. 17. The chariot, of the 
chariots. 18. Of hope, with hope. 19. Cicero the 
orator. 20. Conceming Cicero the orator. 



Lesson II. 
adjectives and pronouns. 

[7-10.] 
6. Lesson from thk Gramaiar. 

I. Declension of Adjectives. 148; 150-153. 

II. Comparison of Adjectives. 160-162. 

ni. Agreement of Adjectives. Rule XXXIII. 438. 

rV. Declension of Pronouns. 182-191. 

V. Agreement of Pronouns. Rule XXXIV. 445 ; 445, 1. 



LATIN COMPOSraON. 



7. MODELS. 



I. The Roman people. L JPopulus Romanus, 

II. True * fiieiidjships. II. Verae amicitiae. 

m. An animal which. III. Antmal quod, 

IV. This state. IV. Haec civitas. 



8. Remabes. 

I. The Koman people. 

1. In translating a noun and ito acfjectiye into Latin, we nnist begin 
with the noun, because the gender and case of the noun will determine 
the ending of the a^jective, which must agree with it. 

2. Thb people, popiilus ; thb — not translated. 

3. BoMAK, Rominus^ a, um. But as pop^us is in the Nom. Sing. 
Masc, the a^jective must be in the same case, gender, etc., according 
to Rule XXXIII. Hence Romanus. 

4. The a^jective may either precede or follow its noun, but seems 
more frequently to follow when not emphatic. See Gram. 598. Hence 

Pop^us Romdnus, 

II. True friendships. 

1. Fhiendships. Friendsh/ip (for which you must look, not friend" 
ships) is amiciiia ; fbiekdships is amiciiiae, the plural of amiciiia, 

2. True, i^erus, a, um. But as amiciiiae is in the Nom. Plur. Fem., 
the adjective must be in the same case, etc. ; hence verae. 

3. In irue friendships, as opposed to fdlse friendships, irue is em- 
phatic. Hence verae must precede its noun. See Gram. 598, 2. 

Verae amiciiia^. 

III. An animal which. 

1. An ANiMAL, anlmoZ / AN — Hot translatcd. 

2. WrfiCH, qui, quae, quod. But as anXm^d is in the Neut. Sing., the 
relative must be in the same gender and number, according to Bule 
XXXIV. ; hence quod. 

Animal quod. 

IV. Thisstate. 

1. State, civiias. 

2. This, hiCf haec, hoc. But as civiias is in the Nom. Sing. Fem., the 

' In the Models and Exercises, iidlicized English words are emphatic. 



ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS, 5 

demonstratiye which agrees with it as an adjective must be in the same 
case, etc. See Gram. 445, 1 ; hence hdec. 
Haec ctvitas. 



9. VOCABULABT. 



Acceptable, gratus, a, um, 
Beantiful, pulcher, chra, chrum, 
Certain, a certain, quidam, quae- 
dam, quoddam and quiddam. 
Crown, cordna, ae, f. 
Diligent, dHlgens, entis, 
High, dltus, a, um, 
Himself, herself, itself^ sui, 
I, ego, vfiei, 
Kind, henignus, a, um, 
Law, lex, legis, f. 
Mountain, mons, m^niis, m. 



Mj, meus, a, um. G. 185. 

Present, donum, i, n. 

Pupil, discipalus, «', m. 

This, hic, haec, hoc, 

Thou, you, iu, tui, 

True, verus, a, um, 

Useful, udlis, e, 

Who, which, what, interrog., qui, 

quae, qu^d, adj.; quis, quae, 

quid, subs. 
Your, tuus, a, um ; vesier, ira, 

trum, G. 185. 



10. EXEECISE. 

1. A kind friend, of a Jcind friend. 2. Kind friends, 
of kind friends. 3. True friendship, of true friendships. 
4. An aeceptable present, with acceptable presents. 5. 
The beautiful books, the beautiful crowns, the beautiful 
presents. 6. Useful laws, of the useful laws. 

7. A high mountain, a higher mountain, the highest 
mountain. 8. The most diligent pupils. 9. Of me, of 
you,' of himself, of whom? 10. With my books, with 
your * books. . 11. This mountain, this crown, this 
present. 12. A certain book. 

* In the Exercises the pronoun you may be treated as singular, unless 
it is marked (pl.), or is shown by the sense to be plural. In like man- 
ner, your may be trcated as referring to one person, unless the sense 
shows that two or morc persons are addressed. 
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Lesson ni. 

VERBS. — SUM. FIRST AND SECOND CONJUGATIONS. 
[11-13.] 

11. Lesson from THE Grammae. 

I. VerbSum. 204. 
II. First Conjugation. 205,206. 

III. Second Conjugation. 207, 208. 

IV. Subject Nominative. Rule III. 367. 

V. Agreement of Verb witb Subject. Rule XXXV. 460. 
VI. Predicate ISTouns. Rule I. 362. 
VII. Direct Object. Rule V. 371. 

12. MODELS. 

I. God made tlie world. I. Deus mundum aediji' 

cdvit. 
II. Cincinnatus was dictator. II. Ci^icinndtus dictdtor 

fuit, 

13. REMiRKS. 

I. God made the world. 

1. GoD, Deus. As subject it must be in ihe Nominative, according to 
Rule III. 

2. Made. Look for the present mahe, not for made ; maice, build, 
aediftco (I make) ; I made, aedificdvi. Butas J9et^, the subject, is in tho 
Third Pers. Sing., the rerb must be in the samc person and number, 
according to Rule XXXV. ; hence aedificavit. 

3. WoRLD, mundus. But as direct object of aedific&vit, it must be in 
the Accus. ; hence mundum. 

4. The order is — Subject, Object, Verb. See Gram. 593. 

Deus mundum aedificdvit. 
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II. Oincinnatus was dlctator. 

1. CiNciNNATUS, Cinctnndius, the same as in English. As subject it 
mast be in the Nominatiye. 

2. Was. The verb io be is sum, I am. I was, fui; but according 
to Rule XXXV., the yerb must agree with its subject, Cincinndtus ; 
hence fuii. 

3. DiCTATOB, diddior, the same as in English. As predicate noun, 
it must agree in case with CincinndtuSf according to Rule I., hence in 
the Nom. 

4. The Predicate Noun m&j either precede or follow the verb. Pla- 
cing it before the verb, we have 

Cincinndius diddtor fuii, 

14. VOCABULABY. 



Accuse, accnso, dre, dvi, dium. 
Advise, moneo, ere, ui, Uum. 
Be, sum, esse, fui. 
Blame, viiupiro, dre, dvi, dium. 



Grieve, doleo, ere, ui, Uum, 
Happ7, bedius, a, um. 
Fraise, laudo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
That, iJle, a, ud. 



15. EXEBCISE. 

I. This law is useful. 2. That law was useful. 3. 
These laws will be useful. 4. We may be happy. 5. 
You (pl.)* might have been happy. 6. I praise, we 
praise. 7. He was blaming, they were blaming. 8. I 
shall praise, we shall praise. 9. He accuses, he is 
accused. 10. He will accuse, he will be accused. 

II. They praised Cicero. 12. We will praise Cicero. 
13. Cicero has been praised. 14. I grieve, we grieve. 
15. He was grieving, they were grieving. 16. I shall 
grieve, we shall grieve. 17. He advises, he is advised. 
18. He was advising, he was advised. 19. You will 
advise the boys. 20. The boys have been advised. 

* Sce foot note page 5. 
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Lesson IV. 

VERBS. — THIRD AND FOURTH CONJUGATIONS. DE- 
PONENT VERBS. PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

[14-18.] 

16. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Third Conjugation. 209, 210 ; 213-215. 

11. Fourth Conjugation. 211, 212. 

III. Deponent Verbs. 221-226. 

IV. Periphrastic Conjugation. 227-231. 
V. Use of Adverbs. Rule LI. 582. 



17. MODELS. 

I. The wise live happily. I. Sapientes felitiiter vi- 

vunt, 
II. Diligence should be culti- II. Diligentia colenda est, 
vated. 

18. Remarks. 

I. The wise live happily. 

1. The wise. "Wise, sapiens ; the wise, sapientesy Nom. Plur. 
See Gram. 441, 1. 

2. LivE. I live, vivo, But the verb must agree with the subject, 
sapientes ; hence vivunt, Third Pers. Plur. 

3. Happily, /eZidf/er. But the adverb in Latin generallyprecedes the 
verb, though ifc generally follows it in English. See Gram. 600. 

Sapientes feliciter mvuni. 

II. Diligence should be cultivated. 

1. DiLiGENCE, dHigeniia. Nom. Sirig. 

2. SnouLD BE cuLTivATED, is to bc cultivated. The duty or neces- 
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sity denoted by shovld he^ is to hCy ought, may be expressed by the 
Second Periphrastic conjugation. See Gram. 229. I caltivate, colo. 
Periphrastic conjugation, colendus sutn. But the verb must agree with 
dUigentia in number and person, and the participle in gender, number, 
ahd case. See Gram. 460, 1. Hence we haye colenda est. 
Diligentia eolenda est. 



19. VOCABULARY. 



Always, semper, adv. 
City, vrhs, urhis, f. 
Father, pater, iris, m. 
Follow, sequor, i, secntus sum, dep. 
Fortify, munio, ire, ivi, itum. 
^samihal, HannXhdl, dlis, m. 
His, her, its, their, suus, a, um. 
Imitate, imXtor, dri, dtus sum, dep. 



Instruct, erHulio, ire, ivi, itum. 
Lead, duco, ire, duxi, ductum. 
Our, noster, tra, trum. 
Rule, rego, ire, rexi, rectum. 
Saguntum, Saguntum, i, n. 
Sleep, dormio, ire, ivi, itum. 
Take, capio, ire, cepi, captum. 



20. ExERasE. 

1. He leads, he is led. 2. He will rule, he will be 
ruled. 3. They have ruled, they have been ruled. 4. 
Hannibal took Saguntum. 5. Saguntum was taken. 6. 
The cities had been taken. 7. He sleeps, they sleep. 
8. He will sleep, they will sleep. 9. He may eleep, 
they may sleep. 10. Your father instructed you. 11. 
These boys have been instructed. 

12. The boy imitates his father. 13. We will imitate 
our fathers. 14. You have always imitated your father. 
15. We will foUow you. 16. The boys followed their 
father. 17. We were about to praise you. 18. Diligent 
pupils must bc praised. 19. They were about to fortify 
the city. 20. These cities must be fortified. 
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Lesson V. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. — NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 

[19-22.] 

21. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

I. Predicate Nouns. Rule I. 362. 
II. Appositives. Rule II. 363. 
ni. Subject Nominative. Rule m. 367. 
IV. Case of Address. Rule IV. 369. 

22. MODELS. 

I. Hear, citizens. I. Avdite^ cives. 

II. For other models, see mnder Lessons I. and III. 

23. Remabks. 

1. Heab. I hear, atidto ; hear, hear ye, audite, Imperative Second 
Pers. Plur. The subject vos, ye, is omitted. See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. CiTizENS. Citizen, civis ; citizens, civeSf Voc. Plur. See Rule FV. 

3. The Vocatiye generally, though not always, stands after one or 
more words. See Gram. 602, VI. 



24. VOCABULAEY. 



Brother, frater, iris, m. 
Brutus, Brutus, t, m. 
Consul, consul, ^lis, m. 
Diligence, dUigentia, ae, f. 
Greatly, vcUde, adv. 
Herodotus, Heroddtus, i, m. 
History, historia, ae, f. 



Letter, epistdla, ae, f. 

Many, mulii, ae, a, plur. 

Philosopher, philosdphus, i, m. 

Save, servo, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Socrates, Socrdtes, is, m. 

Soldier, mtles, itis, m. 

Write, scriho, ire, scripsi, scripium. 
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25. ExEBCISE. 

1. Cicero was an orator. 2. The consul was an orator. 
3. Cicero the consul was an orator. 4. Brutus had been 
consul. 5. Brutus was consul. 6. Cicero the orator 
wrote many letters. 7. The letters of Cicero the orator 
have been greatly praised. 8. Socrates was a philosopher. 
9. Your brother will be an orator. 10. Herodotus was 
the father of history. 11. The orator praises Herodotus 
the father of history. 12. Pupils, your diligence will be 
praised. 13. Your diligence, boys, must be praised. 14. 
The city has been fortified. 15. The city must be saved. 

Lesson VI. 

USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 
[23-25.] 

26. Lesson from the Geammae. 

I. Accusative as Direct Object. Rule V. 371. 
n. Two Accusatives — Same Person. Rule VI. 373. 
III. Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. Rule VII. 374. 

27. Models. 

1 I. They called the council I. Comilium appeUave- 

^ Senate. runt Sendtum. 

II. He asked me my opinion. II. Me sententiam rogdvit. 

m. For Model for Direct Object, see under Lesson III. 

28. Remarks. 

L They caUed the council Senate. 

1. Thet called. I call, appeUo ; they called, ajppeUaverunt (appel- 
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lanmt), Perf. Indic. Third Pers. Plur. The subject is omitted, being 
implied in the ending entnt, See Gram. 867, 2. 

2. The council, constlium, Accus. See Rule VI. 

3. Senate, Sendius ; Accus. Sendtum. See Rule Vl. 

4. The yerb, whose usual place is at the end of the sentence, may 
stand between the two Accusatives, as in this Model. 

II. He asked me my opinion. 

1. He asked. I ask, rogo; he asked, rogdvity Perf. Indic. Third 
Pers. Sing. The subject is omitted. See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. Me. I, ego ; me, me, Accus. See Rule VII. 

3. My opinion. Opinion, sententia ; Accus. sententiam, See Rule 
VII. The possessive my in this Model is not expressed in Latin, because 
it can be readily supplied from the context ; my opinion, not the opinion 
of another. See Gram. 447. 



29. VOCABULABY. 






Ask, rogoy dre, dvi, dtiim. 
Call, appello, dre, dvi, dium. 
Catiline, Catilina, ae, m. 
Delight, delecio, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Enemy, hostis, is, m. and f. 
Island, insHla, ae, f. 
Judge, jucUco, dre, dvi, dium. 



Modesty, verecundia, ae, f. 

Opinion, senteniia, ae, f. 

Preceptor, praecepior, Oris, m. 

Rome, Roma, ae, f. 

Sicily, Sicilia, ae, f. 

Teach, doceo, ire, docui, doctum. 

Virtue, virtus, atis, f. 



30. EXERCISE. 

1. Your letter delights me. 2. This letter will delight 
your father. 3. Who wrote that letter? 4. My brother 
wrote that letter. 5. Theycall the island Sicily. 6. The 
island is called Sicily. 7. Sicily is an island. 8. They 
called Herodotus the father of history. 9. We judge 
you, O Catiline, an enemy. 10. You, O Catiline, will 
be judged an enemy. 11. We teach boys modesty. 12. 
We will teach our pupils wisdom. 13. The preceptor 
will ask you your opinion. 14. The city was called 
Eome. 15. Virtue must be praised. 
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lesson vn. 

ACCUS ATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[26-29.] 

31. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

I. Accusative of Time and Space. Rule VIIL 378. 

II. Accusative of Limit. Rule IX. 379. 
m. Accusative of Specification. Rule X. 380. 
IV. Accusative in Exclamations. Rule XI. 381, 

V. Interrogative Sentences. 346, 11. 

32. MODELS. 

I. He lived thirty years. I. Triginta annos vixit 

II. Plato came to Tarentum. 11. J*lato Tarentum venii, 

III. They are not at all III. Nthil moventur. 

moved. 

rV. O deceptive hope ! IV. O faMacem speml 

33. Remabks. 

I. He lived thirty years. 

1. He lived. I live, vivo ; he lived, vixiU See Gram. 367, 2. 

2. Thirty, iriginta, iDdeclinable. 

3. Years. Year, annus ; years, Accus. Plur. annos, See Rule 

vm. 

II. Plato came to Tarentum. 

1. Plato, Plaio, Nom. See Rule III. 

2. Came. I come, venio ; came, he camc, venii. See Gram. 285. 

3. To Tarentum. Tarentum, Tarenium ; to Tarentum, Accust Ta- 
renium, See Rule IX. 

III. They are not at all moved. 

1. Thet are moved. I move, moveo ; am moved, moveor ; they are 
moved, moreniur, Pres. Indic. Pass. Third Pers. Plur. 
2 
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2. NoT AT ALL, nihil, See Rule X. 
IV. O deceptive hope ! 

1. O HOPE. Hope, spes ; O hope, O spem, Rule XI. 

2. Deceptive, fallax; Acc. Sing. faZlOcem, Rule XXXIII. 438. 
It is emphatic, and accordingly precedes its noun. See jGrram. 698, 2. 



34. VOCABULARY. 



Athens, Athenae, Arumy f. pl. 
Come, venioy ire, veni, ventum. 
Day, dieSf diei, m. 
Forty-three, tres (tria) et quadra- 

ginta, G. 174, 175. 
Hour, hora, ae, f. 
How many, quot, indeclinahle. 
In, m, prep. with ahl. 
Italy, Itdlia, ae, f. 
Messenger, nuntius, ii, m. 
Month, mensisy mensis, m. 
Move, moveoy €re, movi, motum. 



Not, non, adv. ; interrog., nonne. 

G. 346, II. 1. 
Not at all, nihilj indeclinahle. G. 

128. • 
Numa, Numa, ae, m. 
Reign, regno, are, dvi, dtum, 
Send, mittoj Sre, misi, missum, 
Seven, septem, indeclinable. G. 

175, 2. 
Two, duoj ae, o, G. 176. 
"Wonderful, admirahilis, e. 
Year, annus, i, m. 



35. EXERCISE. 

1. How inany years did Numa reign? 2. Numa 
reigned forty-three years. 3. Were you (pK) not two 
years in Italy? 4. We were in Italy seven months. 5. 
The consul came to Eome. 6. He was in that city seven 
days. 7. Was he not asked his opinion? 8. He was 
asked his opinion. 9. You, consul, have saved the city. 
10. O wonderful virtue ! 11. You will not move the 
consul at alL 12. Did you not send a messenger to 
Athens? 13. I sent two messengers to Athens. 14. 
How many hours did you sleep? 15. I slept seven 
hours. 
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Lesson vni. 

USE OF THE DATIVE. 

[30-38.] 

36. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Dative with Verbs. Rule XII. 384. 
II. T wo Datives — To Which and For Which. Rule XIII. 
390. 

III. Dative with Adjectives. Rule XIV. 391. 

IV. Dative with Derivatives. Rule XV. 392. 

37. MODELS. 

I. Tbey serve tbe king. I. Itegi serviunt, 

II. It is a care to me. II. JEJst mihi curae. 

III. Country is dear to all. III. Patria om^iibus cara 

est, 

IV. Obedience to laws. IV. Ohtemperatio legibus. 

38. Remaeks. 

I. They servo the king. 

1. They serve, serviunt. 

2. Thb ]uno. King, rex ; Dat. regi. Rule XII. 
II. It is a care to me (to me for a care). 

1. It is, esi, It is placed at the bcginning of the sentence because it 
is emphatic. See Gram. 694, l. 

2. To ME. I, ego ; to me, mihi. Eule XIII. 

3. A care = for a care. Care, cura ; for a care, curae, Dat. Rule 
XIII. 

ni. Country is dear to all. 

1. CovnTKY, patria. 

2. Is, esi. 
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S. Deab. Dcar, carus ; Fem. cara, to agree with pairia, 

4. To ALL. All, omnis ; Dat. Plur. omnibus. Kule XIV. 

5. Observe the order of the words in the model, though much frcedom 
is allowable in this respect. 

rV. Obedience to laws. 

1. Obediencb, ohtemperatio. 

2. To LAWS. Law, lex ; to laws, UgihuSy Dat. Plur. Rule XV. 



39. VOCABULABY. 



All, omniSf e. 

Award, iribuOy ire, ui, idum. 
Citizen, civiSf civis^ m. and f. 
Country, one*8 country,2?a<Wa, iw, f. 
Dear, carus, a, um. 
Ever = always, semper, adv. 
General, imper&tor, OriSy ra. 
Give, do, dare, dedi, daium. 
Glory, gloria, ae, f. 
Good, honus, a, um. 
Have, sum, esse,fui, with dat. G. 
387. 



Honor, honor, Oris, m. 
Industry, indusiria, ae, f. 
Leaming, doctrina, ae, f. 
Obedience, ohiemperaiio, 6nis, f. 
Obey, pareo, €re, ui, Uum. 
Praiseworthy, laudahilis, e. 
Prefer, praefiro, ferre, ii2i, laium. ^ 

G. 292, 2. 
Roman, Romdnus, a, um. 
Wealth, diviiiae, drum, f. pl. 



40. EXERCISE. 

1. Good citizens will obey the laws. 2. The Eomans 
awarded honors to their generals. 3. Industry is an 
honor to a pupil. 4. Virtue is a glory to all. 5. I prefer 
virtue to leaming. 6. We prefer leaming to wealth. 7. 
I will give you that book as a present. 8. I have seven 
beautiful books. 9. Will not this present be acceptable 
toyou? 10. That present will be acceptable to me. 11. 
Is not the country dear to you? 12. The country has 
ever been very dear to me. 13. Obedience to the laws 
is praiseworthy. 



USE OP THE GENmVE. 
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Lesson IX. 

USE OF THE GENITIVE. 

[39, 40.] 

41. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

I. Genitive with Nouns. Rule XVI. 395. 
II. Genitive with Adjectives. Rule XVII. 399. 



42. MODELS. 



I. The love of truth. 
II. Desirous of truth. 



I. Amor veritdtis. 
II. Veritdtis cuptdus. 



43. VOCABULAEY. 



Athenian, Aiheniensis, 15, m. and f. 
Celebrated, distinguished, darnSf 

a, um, 
Demosthenes, DemosthineSf is, m. 
Desirous of, cupidtis, a, um, 
Fond o^ amans, amaniis, 
Eing, rex, regis, m. 
Love, amor, dris, m. 



Man, homo, inis ; vir,^ viri, m. 
Money, peeunia, ae, f. 
Often, saepe, adv. 
Oration, oraiio, dnis, f. 
Pleasure, volupias, atis, f. 
Praise, laus, laudis, f. 
Precept, praecepium, i, n. 
Skilled in, penius, a, um. 



44. ExEBasE. 

1. The orations of Cicero have often been praised. 2. 
You have often praised the orations of Cicero the orator. 

^ Homo is the ordinary term for man as a member of the human 
family; while i^ is a term of respect, a hero, a ma» in the full sense 
of the word. 
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3. The orations of Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, 
will alvvays be praised. 4. Boys are foud of pleasure. 
5. The pupils are fond of praise. 6. The king was 
desirous of glory. 7. Men are fond of money. 8. The 
love of country is an honor to a citizen. 9. The precepts 
of the philosophers were useful to the Athenians. 10. 
The general is skilled in war. 



Lesson X. 

GENITIVE ~ CONTINUED. ^ 

[41-43.] 

"• V 

45. Lesson feom the Gbammab. \ 

I. Predicate Genitive. Rule XVIII. 401. 
II. Genitive with certain Verbs. Rule XIX. 406. 
III. Accusative and Genitive. Rule XX. 410. 



46. MODELS. 

I. It is ofsmall value. I. Parvi pretii est. 

II. He remembers thepast. II. Meminit praeterito- 

rum, 
III. Tou accuse men of III. Viros scderis arguis. 
crime. 

47. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Of small value, parvi pretii. Rule XVIII. 

2. MoDEL II. — The past = past thirfgs, events, praeterHdrum^ Gen. 
'P\w[*'S&\xi,oipraeteritu8,iTompraetereo. Riile XIX. Praeteritarum 
rerum should not be used for praeteritorum, except to avoid real ambi- 
guity, as it Is less euphonious. 
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PraeteritOrum would regularly precede tlie verb, but is made em- 
phatic by being placed at the end of the sentence. See Gram. 694, II. 
3. Of crime, sceUriSf Gen. of scelus, Rule XX. 



48. VOCABTJLABY. 



Akeady, jam^ adv. 

Concerns, it concems, ripb«<, re- 

taltt, impers. 
Est^em, aestlmo, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Eavor, beneficium, tt, n. 
Folly, stultiiiay ae, f. 
Forget, ohliciscor, t, oblitus sum, 

dep. 
Goodness, bonltaSf diis, f. 
Grain, frumenium, i, n. 
Great, m^gnus, a, um. 
Greatly, with intirest and refert, 

magni, 
High, at a high price, magno, or 



magni; with verbs of valuing, 
magni ; very higfaly, tnaxlmt. 

Integrity, integrMas, dtis, f. 

Interests, it intcrests, in4irest, in- 
terfuii, impers. 

Never, nunquam, adv. 

Pity, misereor, €ri, eriius sum, dep. 

Poor, pauper, Iris, 

Remembcr, mem lni , isse, G. 297,1. 

Repent, I repcnt, me p^gHei^ 
poenituii, G. 299. 

Sell, vendo, ire, dldi, dlium. 

Theft, furtum, t, n. 

Valuc, pricc, preiium, ii, n. 



49. ExERasE. 



1. Virtue is a characteristic of a good man. 2. In- 
tegrity is of great value. 3. Goodness must be highly 
esteemed. 4. We esteem goodness very highly. 5. 
This book will be of great value to us. 6. We pity the 
poor. 7. I remember your favors. 8. We do not forget 
our friends. 9. We shall never forget you. 10. They 
accuse the boy of theft. 11. I have already repented of 
my foUy. 12. He sells grain at a high price. 13. This 
greatly interests us. 
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Lesson XL 
use of the ablative. 

[44, 45.] 

50. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. AblatiYe of Cause, Manner, Means. Rule XXI. 414. 
n. AblativeofPrice. Rule XXII. 416. 

5L MODELS. 



I. He is led by glory. 
II. You purchased the house 
at a high price. 



I. Oloria ducttur. 
II. Domum magno emis" 
ti. 



52. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Bt glory, gloria, Abl. Rule XXI. 

2. MoDEL II. — At a Hion PRiCE, Tnagno, Abl. Rule XXII. Tho 
Abl. of the adjective is sometimcs thus used, pretio being understood. 

53. VOCABULABY. 



By, a, ah, prep. with abl. G. 434, 3. 
Glory in, glor%or<, dri, dtus stm, 

dep. 
Gold, aurum, t, n. 
Happiness, BVLQcess,feli(^ta8, dtis, f. 
Horse, equtis, equi, m. 
Judge, judex, icis, m. 
Mina, mina, ae, f. 
Not, with imperatires, ne, adv. 
One, ttnus, a, um, G. 176. 



Proud, superbu^, a, um. 
Purchase, emo, ire, emi, emptum. 
Rejoice, gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum, 

G. 272, 3. 
Scipio, Scipio, Onis, m. 
Study, studium, ii, n. 
Talent, talentum, i, n. 
Thirty, iriginta, indccl. 
Valor, virtus, atis, f. 
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54. EXEBCISB. 

1. Socrates has often been praised for (because of ) his 
wisdom. 2. They glory in their wealth. 3. This phi- 
losopher glories in his wisdom. 4. The pupils rejoice in 
their studies. 5. We are delighted with the precepts of 
the philosophers. 6. Wisdom is not purchased with 
gold. 7. Do not sell happiness for gold. 8. The judge 
has purchased a horse for one talent. 9. I will sell this 
horse for thirty minae. 10. He is proud of his wealth. 
11. Scipio was proud of his country. 



Lesson XII. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiKUED. 

[46-46.] 

55. Lessok eeom the Gbammab. 

I. Ablative with Comparatives. Rule XXIII. 417. 

II. AblativeofDifference. Rule XXTV. 418. 

in. Ablative in Special Constructions. Rule XXV. 419. 

56. MODELS. 

I. Nothing is more lovely I. iV?Ai7 est amahilius 

than virtue. virtUtey or Nihil ^t 

amabilius quam 
virtus, 

II. He preceded me by two II. JBiduo me antecessit, 

days. 

III. We enjoy very many III. JPlurimis rehus frui- 

things. mur. 
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IV. Safety rosts upon truth. 



V. Idonotneedaremedi/. 
VI. They aro vsorthy of 

friendship. 
VII. We need your authori- 



IV. Salus veritdte nitt- 

tur. 
V. iVbn egeo medicina. 
VI. Digni sunt amicitia, 

Vn. Auctoritdte tua nobis 
opus est. 



57. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — TuAH YiRTJJB, quam virtus OT virtaie. Eole XXIII. 
41f, 1. The Abl. virtnie may either follow or precede the compara- 
tiVe, amdbilius. 

2. MoDEL II. — Br Two days, hiduo, Abl. of Dif. Kule XXTV. 

3. MoDEL III. — Vert makt, pluf^misj Superl. See G. 160. 

4. TmKGS, rehus, Abl. Rule XXV. Rehus is necessary to avoid 
ambiguity, because, though plwr^ma may be*used substantively, in the 
sense of vcry many things, plur^mis would be ambiguous, as it would 
not distinguish things from persons. 

5. MODELS IV. V. VI. — UpON TRUTH, A BEMEDY, OP FIUENDSniP, 

veriidie, mediana, amiciiia, Abls. Rule XXV. 

6. Jfediana would regularly precede its verb, but is here emphatic. 
The regular order in Model VI. would be, Amiciiia digni sunt, but as 
digni is emphatic, it is placed at the beginning of the sentence. See 
G. 694, 1. 

7. MoDEL VII. — Wb need = there is need to us, nohis opus est. 
See G. 419, 3. Authobitt, auctoriidte, Abl. Rule XXV. Auctori- 
idte is emphatic, and is accordingly placed at the beginning of the 
sentence. 



58. VOCABULAEY. 



Abound in, ahundo, dre, dvi, dium. 
Cato, Caio, Onis, m. 
Discharge, fulfil, fungor, i, func- 
ius sum, dep. 



Duty, qfficium, ii, n. 

Enjoy, fruor, i, fructus or frulius 

sum, dep. 
Five, quinque, indecl. 
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Learned, docfus, a, um, 

Much, with comparatiyes, mvUoy 

adv. 
Need, there is need, opus estt fuiU 
Older, majoTy OriSf or major natu. 



Belying upon, fretus, a, um. 
Trust in, confido, ire, flsus sum, 
IJse, utor, uti, usus sum, dep. 
Wisely, sapienter, adv. 
Worthy, dignus, a, um. 



59. EXEBCISE. 

1. Cicero was more leamed than Cato. 2. You are 
more diligent than your brother. 3. Virtue is better than 
wisdom. 4. Wisdom is betterthan gold. 5. Wisdom is 
dearer to us than gold. 6. You are five years older than 
I. 7. Your father uses his wealth wisely. 8. We enjoy 
our studies. 9. We will discharge our duties. 10. This 
city abounds in wealth. 11. We do not trust in weahh. 
12. Your pupils are worthy of praise. 13. I rely (ara 
relying) upon your friendship. 14. We need friends. • 



Lesson xni. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTnaTED. 

[49-51.] 

60. Lesson from the Grammae. 

I. Ablative of Place. Rule XXVI. 421. 
n. Ablativeof Source and Separation. RuleXXVII. 425. 
m. AblativeofTime. Rule XXVIII. 426,427. 



I. 

II. 

III. 



61. MODELS. 



In the forum. 
He was at Rome. 
I ward off slaughter from 
you. 



I. In foro. 
II. Bomae fuit. 
in. Cctedem a vohia de- 
peHo. 
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LATIN COMPOSrriON. 



rV*. He died in hb eigJUieth 
year. 



IV. Octogee^mo anno est 
mortuus. 



62. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — At Kome, Romae; why Gen. rather than Abl. 
Roma t See G. 421, II. 

2. MoDEL IV. — In-— TEAB, antio, Rule XXVUI. Why not in 
anno t See G. 426, 2. Odogesimo is emphatic, and accordhigly pre- 
cedes its noun. See G. 598, 2. 

63. VOCABULABY. 



Ago, ahhinCi adr. 
Corinth, CorinihuSy i, f. 
Danger, pericHlum, t, n. 
Flee, fugio, iret fugi, fugltum, 
Free firom, liblro, dre, dvi, dium. 
From, a, ab, prep. with abl. 
Garden, hortus, t, m. 
Greece, Graecia, ae, f. 
Keep from, keep off, arceo, ere, cui, 
ctum. 



Receive, acctpio, ire, dpi, ceptum, 

Reside, hahito, dre, dvi, dium. 

See, video, €re, vidi, visum. 

Sunset, solis occdsus, us, m. 

Temple, templum, i, n. 

Three, tres, tria. 

Time, tempus, 6ris, n. 

Where, uhi, adv. 

Whole, totus, a, um, G. 149. 

Winter, hiems, imis, f. 



64. ExBscisB. 

1. There were beautiful cities in Gfreece. 2. Were 
you in Corinth? 3. We were in Corinth the whole 
winter. 4. In Athena we saw beautiful temples. 5, 
Does not your friend reside at Rome? 6. He resides in 
Athens. 7. He fled from Eome to Athens. 8. I have 
received two letters jfrom your father. 9. The city has 
been freed from great dangers. 10. Where were you at 
sunsetf 11. I was in the garden at that time. 12. I 
was in Kome three years ago. 13. We will keep the 
enemy from the city. 
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Lesson XIV. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[62-65.] 

65. Lesso:n^ fbom the Qrammjlr. 

I. Ablative of Characteristic. Rule XXIX. 428. 
n. Ablative of Spedfication. Rule XXX. 429. 
m. Ablative Absolute. Rule XXXI. 430, 431. 
IV. Cases with Prepositions. Rule XXXIT. 432-435. 

66. MODELS. 

I. Piso, a man of the ki^h' I. Pwo, vir mmma vir» 

est virttie. tute. 

II. Piso was a man of the II. Piso summa virtute 

highest virtue. fuit, 

III. They are similar in char- IQ. Morilms simtles sunt, 

acter. 

IV. They flourished in the IV. Servioregnantevigue- 

reign of Servius. runt, 

V. I have written to a friend. V. Ad amicum scripsi. 



67. Remabes. 

1. MoDEL L — A MAN op THE HiGHEST TiKTUE, mr summa virtuie ; 
but in the predicate, as In tlie second model, Piso was a man, etc., vir 
is omitted. See G. 428. 1, 2). As summa is emphatic, it is placed 
before ite nonn. See G. 698. 2. 

2. MoDEL III. — In character. Character, manners, mores ; in 
character, morihus ; Abl. of Speciflcation. Kule XXX. 

3. MoDEL IV. — In the beign op Servius = Servius reigning, Ser* 
vto regnanie ; Abl. Absol. Kule XXXI. 
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68. VOCABULART. 



Ancus, AncuSj t\ m. 
Before, ante, prep. with acc. 
Conspiracy, conjuraiio, Onis, f. 
Courage, viriuSf niiSf f. 
Eloquence, eloqueniia, ae, f. 
Porm, make,/acto, ire,feci,factum. 
Greek, Graecus, i, m. 



Light, lux, lucis, f. 
Marcius, Marcius, ii, m. 
Kemarkable, singuldris, e. 
Spain, Hispania, ae, f. 
Surpass, supHro, &re, dvi, dium. 
Tarquin, Tarquinius, ii, m. 
To, ad, prcp. with acc. 



69. EXEBCISE. 

1. *Thew general, a man of remarhable courage, will 
save the city. 2. The general is a inan of remarkable 
couragje. 3. Cicero, a man of remarkable eloquence, was 
consul. 4. The Greeks surpassed the Romans in learn- 
ing. 5. The Romaivs surpassed the Greeks in valor. 
G. Tarquin^csime tq Rome in the reign of Ancus Marcius. 
7. A conspiracy was formed in Rome when Cicero was 
consul. 8. Scipio was in Spain. 9. Tarquin came into 
Italy. 10. The boy came to me before light. 



Lesson XV. 



ADJECTIVES. PRONOUNS. 

[56-62.] 

70. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Agreement of Adjectives. Rule XXXIII. 438, 439. 
II. Agreement of Pronouns. Rule XXXIV. 445. 
Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 446-449. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 450-452. 



ADJECnVES. PRONOUNa. 

Relative Pronouns. 453. 
Interrogative Pronouns. 454. 
Indefinite Pronouns. 455-459. 
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71. MODELS. 



I. Fortune is blind. 
II. I who encourage you. 

III. .Wash your hands. 

IV. He loves himself. 

V. The guardian of this 

city. 
VI. Whoaml? 
VII. A certain rhetoiician. 



I. Fortuna caeca est 

II. Fffo qui te confirmo. 

III. Manus lava. 

IV. Sediltgit. 

V. Custos hujus urbis, 

VI. Quis ego sum f 

VII. Quidam rhetor. 



72. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. •— BuND, caeca^ Fem. Sing. Nom. to agree with/oWflwa. 
Rule XXXm. 

2. MoDEL n. — Encouraob, confirmo, First Pers. to agree with 
quiy which is of the First Pers. to agree with the antecedent ego. Rule 
XXXIV. 

3. MoDEL ni. — YouR HANDS, manus. The possessive, tuas, your, 
is omitted. See G. 447. 

4. MoDEL V. — Op this citt. This city, haec urhs ; of this city, 
hujus urbis. 

6. MoDEL VI. — Who, quis t Why not qui t See G. 464. 



73. VOCABULARY. 



Have, hdbeoy ere, ui, Uum. 
Instructor, praecepior, Orisj m. 
Make, fcu;io, ^rc, feci, fadum. 
Modest, modesius, a, um. 
Peace, pax, pacis, f. 



Some one, a certain one, quidam, 
quaedam, quiddam or quod- 
dam. G. 191. 

Yesterday, heri, adv. 
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74. EXEBCISE. 



1. Peace will be acceptable to us. 2. The city will be 
beautiful. 3. I have seen beautiful cities. 4. The pu- 
pils are^diligent. 5. Your friendship delights me. 6. 
Your instructor praises you. 7. Which book have you? 
8. I have your book. 9. True wisdom makes men mod- 
est. 10. This precept will be useful to me. 11. The 
precepts of your instructor will be useful to you. 12. 
Some boys praise themsdves. 13. The letter which you 
wrote yesterday will delight your father. 



Lesson XVL 
agreement of verbs. — indicative. 

[63-67.] 

\ 75. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

L Agreement of Verb with Subject. Rule XXXV. 460- 
463. 
n. TJse of Indicative. Rule XXXVI. 474. 
* Present. 466,467. 
Imperfect. 468,469. 
Future and Future Perfect. 470,473. 
Perfect and Pluperfect 471, 472. 

76. MODBLS. 

L Cato praised this law. I. Cato hanc Ugem lavr 

davit. 
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II. Cicero and I are well. II. Ego et Cicero va- 

Umus. 
ni. I will write to yoa. III. Scribam ad te. 

77* Remacks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Pkaised, lauddvit, Historical Perfect (G. 471, II.), 
Third Pers. Sing. to agree with Cato, Rule XXXV. 

2. MoDEL II. — CiCEKO AND I, ego et Oieiro. In Ladn the Fint 
Pers. stands before the Second. 

3. Abe well, vaUmits, First Pers. Plur. to agree with ego et Ciciro. 
See G. 4G3, 1. 

4. MoDEL m. — I wiLL WRiTE, «cTt&ani, Fut. Why not ego scribam t 
SeeG. 367, 2; 446. 

6. To Tou, ad ie, This may stand either beforo or after the verb, 
thongh the modifiers of yerbs more frequently stand before them. See 
G. 600. 

78. VOCABXTLABY. 



At, ady or apudf prep. with accus. 
Conquer, vinco, ire, vidy victum. 
For his (her, its) own sake, prop- 

ier sese (^se). 
Love, amo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Macedonia, Macedonia, ae, t. 
Perseus, Perseus,if m. 



Pydna, Pydna, ae, f. 
Servius, Servius, ii, m. 
Ten, decem, indecl. 
To-morrow, crcu, adv. 
Tried, spectdtus, a, um. 
Wise, sapiens, entis. 



79. EXEBCISE. 

1. By whom was Saguntum taken? 2. This city was 
taken by Hannibal. 3. How many books have you? 4. 
/ have ten good books. 5. Cato was a man of tried vir- 
tue. 6. We rejoice in your happiness. 7. Who was 
reigning at that time? 8. King Servius was reigning at 
Rome. 9. Will you not write to me? 10. I will write 
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to you to-morrow. 11. Virtue must be loved for its own 
sake. 12. Socrates was judged the wisest of men. l3. 
Herodotus has been called the father of history. 14. 
Perseus, the kiug of Macedonia, was conquered at Pydna. 



^ 



Lesson XVII. 



TENSES AND USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

[68-74.] 

80* Lesson ebom the Gbammab. 

I. Sequence of Tenses. Rule XXXVIL 480,481. 
IL Potential Subjunctive. Rule XXXVIIL 485,486. 
IIL Subjunctive of Desire. Rule XXXIX. 487,488. 
IV. SubjunctiveofPurposeorResult. Rule XL. 489-492; 
494; 497-600. 

81. MODELS. 

I. Perhaps you may in- I. Forsitan quaeratis. 

quire. 

IL Whodoubts? IL Quisdubttet? 

m. Let us love our country. III. Arnemua patriam. 

IV. Hc strives that he may IV. Enititur ut vincat. 
conquer, 

V. I allowed no day to pass V. Nullum intermisi di- 

without giving some- em quin aliquid da- 

thfng. rem. 

82. Reaiabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — You MAY iNQUiKE, qucLerdiis^ Subj. Rule XXXVIII. 
Subject t?05, omitted. See G. 367, 2. 
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2. MoDEL II. — Who doubts, or would doubt? = no one doubts, 
quis dubitetf qnestion of appeal, Subj. See G. 486, II. 

3. MoDEL III. — Let tjs love, anumusy Subj. of Desirc. Rule 
XXXIX. The verb is made cmphatic by standing at the beginning^of 
the sentence. See G. 594, 1. 

4. OuR couNTRY, patrtam, possessive omitted. See G. 447. 

6. Model IV. — That he may conquer, vi vincatf Subj. of Purpose. 
Hule XL. Present tense, because it depends upon a Principal tense, 
enifttur. Rule XXXVII. 

6. Model V. — I ALLOWED — TO PAS8, iniermlsi. 

7. Without giving somethino = but that I gave something, quin 
aUquid darem, Darem, Subj. with quin, Imperfect tense, dependent 
upon intermlsi, See G. 498, 3 ; 481, II. 1. , 

8. NuUum — diem are made emphatic by separation. See G. 694, III. 

83. VOCABULAEY. 



Doubt, dulito, dre, dvi, dtum, 
So, iam ; ita, adv. 



That, expressing purpose or result, 

ut, coig. 
That = but that, quin, conj. 



84. EXERCISE. 

1. He praises you (pl.) that he may be praised by you. 

2. He praised you (pl.) that he might be praised by you. 

3. They will praise us that they may be praised by us. 4. 
I do not doubt that you (pl.) have been diligent. 5. 
We did not doubt that you (pl.) had been diligent. 6. 
The judge may be accused of foUy. 7. Let us obey the 
laws. 8. May our pupils love virtue. 9. May they be 
diligent. 10. The pupils are so diligent that they are 
praised by their preceptor. 11. Let us praise virtue. 12. 
Let virtue be praised. , 
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lesson xvm. 

SUBJUNCTIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[75-82.] 

85. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

L Sabjunctive of Condition. Rule XLI. 503-513. 
II. Subjunctive of Concession. Rule XLII. 515, 516. 
m. Subjunctive of Cause. RuleXLIIL 517-520. 
IV. Subjunctive of Time with Cause. Rule XLIV. 521- 
523. 

86. MODELS. 

I. If this is a state, I am a L Si haee civitas est^ 

citizen, civis sum ego, 

II. The day would fail me, II. Dies deflciaty si nu- 

if I should recount. merem. 

Hl. Wisdom would not be III. Sapientia non eonpete- 

sought, if it accom- retUTy si nihil effi- 

plished nothing. ceret. 

IV. Though he may deride. IV. Licet irrideat. 

V. Since life isfull of fear. V. Quum vita metus jpl&- 

na sit. 

VI. Tou are waiting till he VI. Exspectas dum dicat. 
speaks. 

87. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — In civis svm egoy regularly ego sum civis, or ego civis 
sum, civis is emphatic, and is^accordingly placed at the beginning of the 
clause. See G. 694, 1. 

2. MoDEL n. — WouLD FAiLy SHOULD BEC0U17T, deficicU, num>iremt 
Subj. BuleXLI. 509. 
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3. MoDEL III. — WouLD BE souGHT, AccoMPUSHED, expeteritur, 
effiarety Subj. Rule XLI. 510, Imperfect, 610, 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — May deride, irrideaiy Subj. of Concession. Rule 
XLII. 

6. MoDEL V. — SiNCE — is, quum — eit, Subj. of Cause. Rule 
XLm. 

6. MoDEL VI. — TiLL HB 8PEAKS, thot he xoAj spesk ; dum dicaiy 
Subj. of Cause and Time. Rule XLIV. 



88. VOCABULABY. 
Although, quamquam ; licet, etsi, Read, lego, ire, legi, lectum. 



conj. 
Because, quod, conj. 
However, quamvis, adr. 
If, si, conj. 
Just, justus, a, um. 



Until, dum, donee, conj. 
Wait, exspecio, dre, dvi, dtum. 
When, quum, conj. 
Yet, tamen, adr. 



89. ExEBCISE. 



1. If they are good, they are happy. 2. If you will 
be diligent, you will be praised. 3. If you would be 
diligent, you would be praised. 4. If, you (pl.) were 
diligent, you WT5lild be praised. 5. If they^^had been 
good, they would have been happy. 6. Although the 
judge is just, he is yet often blamed. 7. Howev^r just 
he may be, he will often be blamed. 8. You will be 
praised, because you are diligent. 9. The citizens will 
praise the judge, because (on the ground that) he is just. 
10. We will wait until you read the letter (i. e. that you 
may read it). 11. We saw beautiful temples, when we 
were in Eome. 
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Lesson XIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE — CONTINDED. 

[83-86.] 

90* Lesson fbom the Gbammar. 

I. Subjunctive in Indirect Questions. Rule XLV. 525. 
II. Subjunctive by Attraction. Rule XLVI. 527. 
III. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. Rule XLVII. 529. 

91. MODELS. 

I. What a day may bring I. Quid dies ferat^ in^ 

forth is uncertain. certum est. 

II. I fear I shall increase the II. Vereor ne, dum mi- 

lahor^ while I wish to nui^re velim lahd- 

diminish it. rem, augeam. 

III. He boasted that he had III. Gloriatus est^ annu- 

made the ring which lum quem haheret 

he wore. se confecisse. 

92. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — May brino forth, /(fra^, Subj. Rule XLV. 

2. Uncertain, incertumy Nom. Sing. Neut., to agree with the clause 
quid —ferat See G. 438, 3 ; 36, UI. 

3. MoDEL II. — I BHALL INCREA8E = lest I Tuay incrcase, ne augearny 
Subj. See G. 492, 4. 

4. While I WI8H, dum telim. Velim is attracted into the Subjunc- 
tive by the Subjunctive avgeam. Rule XLVI. 

5. In the arrangement of words and clauses in Model II., observe (1) 
that the clause dum — lahdrem is insertcd in the clause ne — augeam 
(G. 604, I.), and (2) that the object lahOrem is expressed in the in- 
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serted clause, dum — Idbnrem, but omitted after augeam. A literal 
rendering of the Latin would be, Ifear lest, while Iwish io diminxsh ihe 
laho7'i I may tJicrease (ii), Emphasis places lahOrem at the end of the 
clause. See G. 694, II. 

6. MoDEL in. — That he had made, se confecisse, Infinitive with 
Subject Accusative, depending upon gloridtus est. See G. 550. Se^ 
not eum, must be used, according to G. 449, 1. 

7. Which he wore, had, quem haherei. Hahereiy Subj., because in 
Indirect Discourse. Rule XLVII. The Imperfcct is used, because it 
depends upon an Historical tensc, gloridtus esi, and denotcs Incomplete 
action. See G. 481, II. 1. In the language of the one who made thc 
boast, the Indicative would bc used, quem haheo, 

8. The object annulum would rcgularly foUow the subject se, but is 
here phiced at the beginning of the clause because it is emphatic. 



93. VOCABULAEY. 



Ask (a question), inierrdgoy drc, 

dvi, dium. 
Do, facio, Sre,feci, facium, 
Know, scio, ire, ivi, iium. 
Not to know, nescio, ii-e, ivi, lium. 



Pleasc, placeo, €re, ui, iium, dat. 

G. 385. 
Say, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Whether, num, adv. G. 526, I. 
Who, which (relative), qui, quae, 

quod, , 



94. ExEECISE. 

1, What did your father say ? 2. I do not know what 
he said. 3. He asks what I have done, 4. He asked 
what I had done. 5. They ask what I am doing.^ 6. 
They asked what I was doing. 7. He asked me to read 
the letter which he had received. 8. The preceptor 
praises the pupils, because they are diligent. 9. He says 
that he praises the pupils, because they are diligent. 10. 
Did not that letter please your father? 11. I asked 
whether that lettcr pleased your father. 
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Lesson XX. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

[86-91.] 

95« Lesson ebom the Gbammab. 

L Imperative. Rule XLVIIL 535. ^ , 

II. Subject of Infinitive. Rule XLIX. 545. A ^ ' 

III. Infinitive as Subject. 549. 

IV. Infinitive as Object. 550. 

96. MODELS. 

I. Practise justice. L Justitiam cole. 

II. That a citizen should be II. I^acz7ius est vi^ictri ci- 

boundy is a crime. vem. 

III. I find that Plato came to III. JPlatonem Tarentum 

Tarentum. venisse reperio, 

97. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Thjlt a citizen snouLD BE BOUND, vinciri dvemy or 
civem miiari. The latter is the common order, but in the former vinciri 
and civem are made emphatic. Viruilri civem is the subject of est 
(G. 649), and civem is the sVibject ofvinciri, Rule XLIX. 

2. MoDEL III. — That Plato came to Tabentum, Flaidnem Taren- 
tum venisse, object of the actiye verb, reperio. See G. 650. 

3. To Tabentum, Tarenium, Eule IX. 

98. VOCABULAEY. 



Ancient, aniiquus, a, um. 
Brcak, offcnd against, vi6lo, dre, 
avi, dtum. 



Guard, cusisdio, ire, ivi, lium. 
Parent, parens, eniis, m. and f. 
People = nation, popHlus, i, m. 
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Practise, colo, Ire, colui, eultum, 
Safe, salvus, a, ttm. 



See that, take care that, curo, dr^, 
dv%, Oiuan, 



99. EXERCISE. 

1. Boys, obey the laws, love your parcnts, imitale the 
good. 2. Soldiers, see that you guard the city. 3. Ee- 
member the ancient valor of the Eoman people. 4. It is 
the part of a good citizen to obey the laws. 5. It is the 
part of a wise man to practise virtue. *6. Ancus was 
reigning. 7. They say that Ancus was reigning. 8. 
We know that the city is safe. 9. Dq not break the 
laws. 10. Imitate your father. 11. They say that the 
city has been taken. 12. It is true that good laws are 
useful. V^ 



/ 



Lesson XXI. 



GERUNDS, SUPINES, PARTICIPEES. — PARTICLES. 
[92-99.] 

100. Lessox eeom the Grammar. 

I. Gerunds and Gerundives. 559-666. 

n. Supines. 667-570. 

ni. Supine iu um, Rule L. 569. 

lY. Participles. 571-581. 

V. Useof Adverbs. Rnle LL 6&2-585. 

VI. XJse of Conjunctions. 587, 588.* 

101. Models. 

I. The art of living. I. Ars vivendi. 

II. .We aro inclined to 11. Ad discenditm pro- 

learn. pemi sumus. 

3 
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in. For cultivating the 

fields. 
IV. Byreadingtheorators. 

V, He has come to con- 

gratulate you. 
VI. Plato died while writ- 
ing. 
Vn. Laelius was living hap- 

pily. 
VIII. You and Tullia are 
well. 



LATIN COMPOSmON. 

m. Ad colendos agros. 



rV. Legendis oratori- 

Ims. 
V. Venit tihi gratula- 

tum, 
VI. Plato scrihens mor- 

tuus esL 
VII. Laelius heate vive- 

hat. 
VIII. Tu et TuUia vale- 



102. Kemares. 

1. MoDEii I. — Op living, vivendif Gen. of Gerund, depending upon 
ars, Rule XVI. 

2. MoDEL in. — PoR CULTIVATINO THE FiELDS, od colendos agros ; 
colendosy Gerundiye agreeing with agros, See G. 562. Ad colendum 
agros should not be used. See G. 5G2, 3 ; 565, 2. 

8. MoDEL IV. — Legendis is Gcrundive, agreeing with oraiorihus. 
Legendo oratOres may also be used. 

4. MoDEL V. — To CONGRATULATB, gratuldtum, Sup. Rule L. 

5. MoDEL VI. — "Whilb writing, scrihensy Participlc, G. 578, 1. 

6. MoDEL VIII. — Ark well, vaUtiSf Second Pers. Plur., G. 463, 1. 

103* VOCABTJLART. 



Act, ago, ^.re, egi, aciunh. 
Agreeable, jucundus, a, um. 
Ambassador, legdtu,s, t, m. * 
And, ci; aique; que, enclitic. G. 

587, I. 2. 
Ask for, seek, pdo, ire, jpetivi, 

peiiium. 
Either — or, aui — aid, conj. 
Happily, hedie, adv. 



Hear, audio, %re, %vi, Uum. 
Inclined, propensus, a, um, 
Leam, disco, ire, didlci, 
Live, vivo, tre, vixi, vicium. 
Neither — nor, neqtce — neque ; 

nec — nec. 
Play, ludo, Hre, lusi, lusum. 
Tcrrify, ierreo, €re, m, Uum. 
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' •.. ^ 104. EXERCISE. 

^ ^. '- 

1. We;'arc' desirous'of living happily. 2. The art of 
reading will be useful to us. 3. Are you (pl.) not de- 
sirous of leaming wisdom ? 4. We are d^sirous of learning^ 
wisdom. 5. Boys are inclined to play* 6. Men are ih- 
clined to act. 7. We learn by teaching. 8. They will 
send ambassadors to ask for peace. 9. 'This is agreeable 
to hear. 10. The soldiers, being terrified, fled. 11. Let 
us imitate the good and wise. 12. He is either in Eome 
or in Athens. 13. They were neither in Eome nor iu 
Athens. 

Lesson XXII. 

GENDER. FORMATION OF CASES. 

[106-111.] 

105. Lesson from the Grammae. 

L Gender. 44, 47 ; 99-115, 118, 120. 
11. Formation of Cases. 66-90. 

106. MODELS. 

I. He yields to the time. I. Tempori cediL 

II. In^winter and summer. II. Sieme et aestdte, 

III. Cato^s orations. III/ Catonis orationes, 

107. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL I. — To THE TiME, tempdri, Dat. Rule XII. 

2. MoDEL n. — In winter, hiime, Abl. Rule XXVIII. 

3. Model m. — Cato's, Caionis, Gen. BuleXVI. The GenitiTe 
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mqre commonly foUows its noun, but may^precede, especially when 
emphatic. G. 598, 2. 
4. Give the Gender of all the nouns in thc Models. 



108. VOCABULARY. 



Battle, proelium, iiy n. 
Brave,/or<w, e, 
^ Demand, postljfo, dre, Avi, dtum, 
Despair of, despero, dre, dvi, dtum, 

with acc, or de with abl. 
From, a or ab; c or ex, 
Incite, ini^to, dre, dvi, dtum. 



Incursion, incursio, dnis, f. 
Keward, merces, €dis, f. 
Safe, secure, tutus, a, um, 
Safety, salus, ntis, f. 
Small, parvus, a, um, 
Timid, timldus, a, um, 
Trumpeter, tuUcen, inis, m. 



1P9. EXERCISE. 

1. The trumpeter incitcs tlie bravc soldiers to battle. 
2. The brave soldiers are incited to battle by the trum- 
peter. 3. The citizens have despaired of safety. 4. Let 
us not despair of safety. 5. Timid men often despair 
of safety. 6. Brave soldiers will never despair of their 
country. 7. The citizens are safe from the incursions of 
the enemy. 8. Let us not be timid in danger. 9. A 
reward must be demanded. 10. We will demand a small 
reward. * 



i Lesson XXIIL 

GENDER AND FORMATION OF CASES- 
[112-147.] 



■ CONTINUED. 



110. VOCABULABY. 

Admonish, adm6neo, ere, ui, itum, i ra, altirum, G. 149 ; 149, 3. 
Another, alius, a, ud / alter, alti- 1 Bravely, fortiter, adv. 



STNOPSIS OF CONJUQATION. 
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Common, commHnis, e, 
Content, conientus, a, um, 
Easy, fadilis, e, 
Ennius, Ennius, ii, m. 
Fight, pugno, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Herald, praeco, dnis, m. 
Hope, spes, spei, f. 
liberate, IMro, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Name, nomen, inis, n. 



Not yet, nondum, adv. 
Poem, poima, dtis, n. 
Proclaim, procldmo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Eule, dominatio, Onis, f. 
Son,^iM5, ii, m. G. 45, 5, 2). 
Tyrant, tyrannus, i, m. 
Victor, victor, dris, m. 
Xenophon, Xendphon, ontis, m. 



111. EXERCISE. 

1. Hope is common to all men. 2. It is easy to ad- 
monish another. 3. The brave soldiers fought most 
bravely. 4. The son of Xenophon fought bravelj. 5. 
Xenophon heard that his son had fought bravelj. 6. 
Herald, proclaim the name of the victor. 7. The names 
of the victors will be proclaimed by the heralds. 8. Have 
yon not read the poems of Ennius? 9. I have not yet 
read them. 10. They liberated tho city from the rule of 
the tyrants. 11. Let us be content with our books. 



Lesson XXIV. 



SYNOPSIS OF CONJUGATION. FORMATION OF THE 
PARTS OF THE VERB. 

[148-168.] 

112. Lesson feoat the -Geammae. 

I. Synopsis of Conjugation. 216-226. 
H. Formation of tho Parts of the Verb. 240-242 ; 246- 
260. 
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I. I will write to you what 

I think. 
II. He wiU conquer liis dis- 

position and com- 

mand himself. 



113. MODELS, 

L 



II. 



Ad te scriham 

sentiam, 
Vtncet animum 

que imperubit. 



quid 



114. Remahks. 

1. MoDEL I. — I THixK, sentiaTn, Subj. in Indircct Question. See 
G. 525. 

2. MoDEL II. — His. The possesfive should here be omitted in 
Latin. See G. 447. 

3. Give the Principal Parts and the Synopsis of the Vcrbs in tho 
Models. 

115. VOCABULARY. 



Alba Longa, Alba Longa, Alhae 

Longae, f. 
Ascanius, Ascanius, it, ra. 
Citadel, arx, arcis, f. 
Earlj, ancient, antiquus, a, um, 
Enlarge, amplio, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Eound, condo, ire, dXdi, dltum. 



Priscus, Priscus, i, m. 
Romulus, Rom^us, i, m. 
Saturnia, Saturnia, ae, f. 
Succeed, succedo, Sre, cessi, cessum, 

dat. G. 386. 
Tullius, TuUius, ii, m. 



Ue. EXEKCISE. 

1. The citadel was called Saturnia. 2. Did not As- 
canius found a city in Italy? 3. Hc founded a city in 
very early times. 4. He is said to have founded a citj 
in very early times. 5. They say that he founded a city. 
6. The city was called Alba Longa. 7. Who founded 
Eome? 8. Eomulus founded Eome. 9. Who enlarged 



FORMATION OF THB PARTS OF VERBS. 
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thecity? 10. King Ancus enlarged the city. 11. Whoiu 
did Servius Tullius succeed? 12. King Servius suc- 
ceeded Tarquinius Priscus. 



Lesson XXV. 

FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS — Contixced. 
[169-184.] 



117. VOCABULART. 



Against, contra, in, prep. with acc. 

Camillus, CamtUus, i, m. 

Conspire, conjuro, dre, dvi, dtum, 

Fable, fahUa, ae, f. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

Fire, ignis, ignis, m. 

Lay waste, vasio, dre, dvi, dtum. 



Porsena, Porsina, ae, m. 
Relate, narro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Sword, ferrum, i, n., lit. iron; 

with fire and sword, fcrro 

ignique. 
With, cum, prep. with abl. ^ 
Youth, juvinis, is, m. and f. 



118. ExEECISE. 



1. What ought to be done? 2. I will asl^ ihy father 
what, ought to be done. 3. Ask your fkther what ought 
tobedone. 4. Who conquered the enemy ? 5. Camillus 
is said to have conquered the enemy. 6. They were con- 
quered in a great battle. 7. The youths conspired agaiqst 
king Porsena. S^Will ydu (pl.) not make peace with 
theenemy? 9. We are inaking peac« with the enemy. 
10. I will relate to you tHis fable. ll. The enemy will 
lay waste the fields with.fire and sword. 



V 



V 
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Lesson. XXVI 



FORMATICMT OF THE PARTS O? VERBS — Continued. 

tl86-200.] '^ 

119. VoCABULiUY. 



Be subject to, obey, pareo, tre, ui, 

Itum, dat. 
Clinnae, Cannae, arum^ f. pl. 
Carthaginian, PoenuSy t, m. ; Car- 

ihaginiensis, iSf m. and f. 
Fight, battle, pugna, o^, f. 
Formerly, quondam^ adv. 
Friendly, amlcus, a, um, 
In vain, frusira, ady. 
Naval, navalis, e; naval battle, 



nayal engagoment, pugna 

navdlis. 
New Carthagc, Carthdgo Nova, 

CarthagXnis Nbva^y f. 
Once, sejnely adv.. 
Publius, Puhliusy ii, m. 
State, civitaSf dtisy f. 
Try, tento, dre, dvi, dium. 
Victory, vidoria, ae, f. 
Village, vicus, i, m. 



120. ExERasE. 

1. Who took New Carthage? 2. PubKus Scipio is 
said to have taken that city. 3. Peace will be tried in 
vain. 4. We will try peace once. 5. They called the 
village Cannae. 6. Many states of Italy were formerly 
subject to the Komans. 7. Saguntum was friendly to the 
Epmans. 8. The Bomans conquered the Carthaginians 
in (by) a naval battle. 9. This victory was most ac- 
ceptable to the soHiers. 10. Victory is always acceptable 
to soldiers. 



FOEMATION OF TIIE PAETS OF VERBS. 
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lesson xxvn. 

FORMATION OF THE PARTS OF VERBS — Continued. 
[201-2U.] 

121. VOCABULARY. 



^sAmong, inier, prep. with acc. 
Booty, praeda, ae, f. 
Caesar, CaesaTf dris, m. 
Capua, Capwif ae, f. 
Cleopatra, Cleopdira, ae, f. » 

Coat of mail, loricaf ae, f. 
Come. to the relief of, subvinio, 

ire, veni, ventum. • 
Divide, divido, ire, visi, vlsum. 



Egypt, Aegyptus, i, f. 
Find, invinio, ire, vini, ventum, 
Golden, aureus, a, um, 
Mithridates, MUhridSies, is, m. 
Nile^iVtZu5, i, m. 
Ptolemy, Ptolemaeus, i, m. 
Queen, reglna, ae, f. , 
School, ludus, i, m. 
SuUa, Sulla, ae, m. 



122. EXERCISE. 



1. Will you not come to the relief of your country? 
2. We ask you to come to the relief of your country. 3. 
He says that he will come to the relief of his country. 4. 
By whom was Mithridates conquered? 5. He was con- 
quered in many battles by SuUa. 6. He was conquered 
in Gxeece. 7. This school was at Capua. 8. Cleopatra 
was queen of Egypt. 9. The soldiers will divide the 
booty among themselves. 10. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
was conquered by Caesar. ^ll. The king^s golden coat of 
mail was found in the Nile. 



rae.) 
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Lesson xxvm. 

IKREGULAB, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

[215-221.] 

123. Lesson from the Geammar. 

I. IiTegular Verbs. 287-296. 
II. Defective Verbs. 297. '--. 

III. Impersonal Verbs. 298-301. / ^ 



l^yMoDKLS. 



I. TVTio proposed tlie law ? I. Quis legem tidit? 

II. I should prefer to be II. Ego me Phidiam esse 

Phidias. maUem, 

in. They Ijegan to be cred- III. Creduti esse coeperunt. 

ul»5. •- • '\ 

rV". It is proper that this IV. JSbc Jleri oportet. 
should be done. 

125« Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Should prefer, maUem, Potential Subj. See 
G. 485. 

2. To BE = that I should be, me esse, depending upon maUem, See 
G. 551, II. 

3. MoDEL III. — Credtjlous, crediili, Nom., agreeing with the sub* 
ject of coeperuni, See G. 547, 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — That this should bb done, hoc JUri, subject of 
oportet, See G. 549, 1. 

5. Give the Synopsis of the Irregular, Defective, and Impersonal 
Verbs in the Models. 
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126. VOCABULAEY. 



Approve, probo, dre, dvi, dium, 
Be able, can, possum, posse, poiui. 
Porces, copiae, drum, f. pl. 
From, out of, e, ex, prep. with abl. 

G. 434, 3. 
Gaul, the country, GaMifi, ae, f. 
Gaul, a Gaul, GaUus, i, m. 
Lacedaemonian, Lacedaemonius, ii, 

m, 
Lead out, ednco, ire, duxi, dicctum, 
Leonidas, Leonidas, ae, m. 



Occupy, occHpo, dre, dvi, dium. 
Plan, consHium, ii, n. 
Kenew, instauro, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Return, go back, redeo, ire, ii, 

itum, 
So, 80 greatlj, to suck an extent, 

adeo, adv. 
Thermopylae, ThermopSlcu, drum, 

f. pL 
Wage against, infiro, ferre, i<ili, 

iUdtum, 



127. EXERCISE. 



1. Caesar was waging war against the Gauls. 2. War 
has been waged against us. 3. Caesar hadreturned from 
Gaul to Eome. 4. Leonidas was king of the Lacedae- 
monians. 5. The Lacedaemonians sent their king Leoni- 
das to occupy Thermopylae. 6. We led out our forces 
from t^ city. 7. The enemy were so terrified that they 
fled. 8. Wtt% they able to renew the war? 9. They 
were not able to renew the war. 10. Do you (pl.) not 
approv^ my plan ? 11. We approve it. 12. It will be 
approved by all. 
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Lesson XXIX. 

lEREGULAR, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS — 

CONTINUED. 

[222-229.] 
128. VOCABULARY. 



Begin, coepi, coepisse. 
Engagement, fight,jprocZiMm,tt, n., 

pugnay clc, f. 
Finish, bring to a close, finio, ire, 

ivi, itum. 



Leuctra, Leudra, Orum, n. pl. 
Observe, servo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Six, sex, indecl. 
Wish, volo, veUe, volui. 



129* EXEBOISE. 

1. Did not the enemy fortify the city ? 2. They began 
to fortify the city. 3. Do you (pl.) not wish to fortify 
thecity? 4. We W«A to fortify it. 5. Shall vre not be 
able to fortify it? 6. You (pl.) '^i^l ^^ <^ble to fortify it. 
7. The war was brought to a close (finished) by a naval 
engagement. 8. Will you (pl.) not give me this book as 
a present? 9. We will give you six booka as a present. 
10. This peace will be observed many years. 11. The 
Lacedaemonians were conquered at Leuctrt,, 

Lesson XXX. 

IRREGULAR, DEFECTIVE, AND IMPERSONAL VERBS — 

CONTINUED. 

[230-245.] 
130. VOCABITLAEY. 

Agis, Agis, Idis, m. 1 Conceal, celo, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Chaeronea, ChaeronSa, ae, f. | Joy, gaiidium, ii, n. 
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Liberty, lihertas, atis, f. 
Pericles, PertcUs, is, m. 
Philip, FhilippuSf t, m. 
Prefer, would rather, malOf maUe, 
TnaZui. 



Present, dono, dre, dvi, &ium. 
Preside over, praesum, esse, fui. 
Recorer, recupiro, dre, drt, Atum. 
Republic, res publlcaj rei puhli' 
cae, f. 



131. ExBRasE. 

1. Pericles at that time presided over the republic. 2. 
He is said to have presided over the republic many years. 
3. Philip wished to wage war against the Athenians. 4. 
War was waged by Philip against the Athenians. 5. 
Philip conquered the Athenians at Chaeronea. 6. The 
victor wished to conceal his joy. 7. Many wish to rule. 
8. I prefer to obey. 9. The Athenians wished to present 
the general with a golden crown. 10. The Lacedaemoni- 
ans wished to recover their liberty. 



If 



I>^IIT 8ECOND. 
LATIN SYNTAX. 



Lesson XXXI. ' ^ 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. i: 

[1. 3.]' 

I 

132. Lesson fbom the Gbamkab. «t 

I. CaseofSubject. 367. '-^ 

II. Agreement of Verb. 460. 
in. Arrangement of Subject and Predicate. 593. 
IV. Effect of Emphasid and Euphony. 594. 

133. MODELS. 

I. Scipio was made consul. I. Scipio fdctus est con- 

sul. 
II. Demosthenes himself does H. Nbhis non satisfacit 
not satisfy us, ' ipse Demosthenes. 



'^.i 



* This portion of the work is intended to accompany the reading of 
Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic "War. The enclosed numerals -f^ 

standing at the beginniing of each lesson refer to Books and Chapters in 
that work. Thus [1, 3] denotes Book I. Chap. III., and shows that 
this lesson is to be learned after the pupil has read the first three Chap- 
ters of the first Book. * 

(60) 



SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
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134. Rbmabks. 

1. MoDEL U. — Demosthenes himself, ipse Demosthines, Tbese 
words, which woald i^gularly stand at the beginning of tho sentence, 
are placed at the end becanse emphatic. See G. 594, 11. 

2. Us, nobiSf Datiye depending upon sattsfHcit, Rule XII. See also 
G. 386, 2. Nohis, being emphatic, stands at the beginning of the sentence. 
G. 694, 1. 



135. VOCABULAEY. 



Accomplish, conficio, ire, fici, fec- 

ium. 
Adjacent, nearest, proocimusy a, 

um. G. 166. 
Among, with, near to, apud, prep. 

with acc. 
Belgians, Belffoe, drum, m. pl. 
Borders, territory, fines, finium, 

m. pl. 



Eloquent, etdquens, entis, 
EstabUsh, confirmo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
German, Germdnus, t, m. 
He, she, it, is, ea, id. G. 461. 
Keep from, prohibeo, ere, ui, itum. 

G. 425, 2, 2). 
'Wo.ge, gero, ire, gessi^estum. 



gesst^ei 



136. EXEBCISE. 

1. The Eomans surpassed the Grauls in valor. 2. The 
Gauls were surpassed in valor by the Romans. 3. The 
Komans praised their own valor. 4. Cicero was the most 
eloquent of the Eomans. 5. He was the most eloquent 
among ihe Romans. 6. The Belgians waged many wars 
with the Germans. 7. All these things must be accQm- 
pKshed by us ut the same time. 8. Peace must be estab- 
lished with the adjacent states. 9. The enemy must be 
kept from our borders. 10. War must be waged in the 
. territory of the enemy. 
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Lesson xxxn. 

FORMS OF SUBJECT. 
[1,6.] 

137* Lesson fbom the Grammab. 

I. Subject — Noun or Pronoun, expressed or implied. 

367, 1. 
II, Subject — Infinitive, Clause with Conjiyiction, Indirect 

Question. 549, 492, 495, 525,2. 
m. Subject — Simple, Complex, Compound. 351, 352, 

361, 1. 
IV. Agreementof Verb witH Compound Subject. 463. 



^k 138. MODELS. 

I. Glory foUows virtue. I. OloHa virtutem se- 

qmtur, 

II. They are led by glory. II. Oloria ducuntur, 

III. That an orator should III. Oratorem irasci mi- 

be angry is by no nime decet, 
means becoming. 

IV. It remains for me to IV. Beltquum est^ ut te 

supplicate you (that orem. 
I should supplicate 
you). 

V. It is asked what ought V. Quaeritur quid ageti- 

to be done. dum sit. 

VI. Habit and reason have VI. Consuetudo et ratio 

made you gentle. . te lenem fecerunt, 

VII. Marcus and I are well. ^ VII. Ego et Mdrcm vale- 

^ mus. 



F0EM8 Or SUBJECT, 
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139. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Thet are led, ducuntur. The sabject is omittedi 
being implied in the ending of the verb. See G. 367, 2. 

2. By globy, gloriay Abl. Rule XXI. 

3. MoDEL III. — That an oratob should be angby, oratdrem 
ircLsdy an Infinitive with a subject, used as the subject of decet, See G. 
649, 1. 

4. By no 2iEANS, minXme^ least, least of all things. It qualifies decet. 
Rule LI. 

6. MoDEL IV. — It remains =is left, relXquum est, 

6. FoR ME to supplicate you = that I should supplicate you, ut te 
oremy a clause expressing both subject and result. See G. 495, 2. Such 
clauses usually follow the predicate. 

7. MoDEL V. — "What ought to be done, quid agendum sit, indi- 
rect question, subject of quaeritur, See G. 625, 2. For the Subjunc- 
tive, see G. 525. 

8. MoDEL VII. — Mabcus and I, ego et Marcus, In compound sub- 
jects and objects, the Latin places the first person before the second or 
third. r^ 

9. Abe well, vaXemus, For person, see G. 463, 1. 



140. VOCABULART. 



Bum, bum up, exHro, irCf ussi, 

ustum, 
Encounter, subeo, ire, ii, itum, 

G. 296. 
Helvetians, Eelvetii, Orum, m. pl. 
Marcus, Marcus, i, m. 
Of, conceming, dcy prep. with abl. 



Persuade, persuddeo, €re, sudsi, 

suOsum, dat. G. 385. 
Prepared, par&tus, a, um. 
Remains, it remains, reUquum est 

(ut with subj.) 
Speak, dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 
Town, oppXdum, i, n. 
Uncertain, incertus, a, um. 



141. EXERCISE. 

1. The Helvetians will burn their towns and villages. 
2. All the towns and villages will be bumed. 3. The 
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soldiers are prepared to encounter these dangers. 4. 
Marcus and I were prepared to encounter all dangers. 6. 
We have seen the beautiful city. 6. You and Marcus 
did not see that city. 7. It will be easy to persuade your 
father. 8. You and Marcus will easily persuade ray 
father. 9. Whether that city was taken is uncertain. 
10. It remains for me to speak of this city. j)/ 

Lesson xxxm. 

FORMS OF PREDICATE. 

[1, 9.] 

142. Lesson fbom tiie Grammak. 

I. Predicate — Verb, Noun, Adjective, Infinitive. 353, 

563, I. 
II. Predicate — Simple, Complex, Compound. 353, 354- 

356, 361, 2. 

in. Agreement of Predicate with Subject. 460, 362, 438. 

1. Verb with Subject. 460. 

2. Predicate Noun with Subject. 362. 

3. Predicate Adjective with Subject. 438, 2. 

143. MODELS. 

I. The world is subject to I. Mundus Deoparet, 

God. 
II. Gorgias was a rhetori- 11. Gorgiasfuit rhetor. 

cian. 

III. The reasons are most IH. Camae jiLstiasimae 

just. sunt, 

IV. To live is to think. IV. Vivere est cogitdre. 
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V. He stated his opinion. V. JSerUentiam dixit 

VI. These things are accept- VI. JSaecpopulo grata at- 
able and agreeable to quejucunda mnt. 

the people. 

144. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL in. — MosT jusT, fustts^moef superlatiye, in the Nom. 
Pem. Plur. to agree with causae. Rulc XXXUI. It may stand either 
before or after sunt, 

2. MoDEii IV. — To uvB, vivire, suhject of est. See G. 649. 

3. To THiNK, cogitare, predicate nominatiye after est, See G. 553, 1. 

145. SYNOinrMES. 

Leader, commander ; dvjQCy imperdtor, 
_ 1. Dux^ ducisy m. ; leader, genebal, — considered 
simply in his capacity as the leader of troops. 

2. Jmperdtor^ oris^ m. ; commandeb, general, — with 
special reference to his authority and rank as commander, — 
a higher title than dux. 

146. VOCABULART. 



Call, appellOf nominoy vocOf dre, 

avi, atum, See Syn. 184. 
Celts, Celtae, drum, m. pl. 
Commander, imperdtor, 6ris, m, 
Fear, metuo, Sre, ui. G. 274. 



Language, tongue, lingua, ae, f. 
Leader, dux, ducis, m, and f. 
Not only — hut also, non solum — 
sed etiam. 



147. EXERCISE. 

1, The Gauls were the enemies of the Komans. 2. 
We have been called the friends of the Gauls. 3. The 
Gauls were called in their lan^uage Celts. 4. The Belgi- 
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ans were very brave. 5. Caesar was the commander of 
the Bomans. 6. The Eomans did not fear the leaders 
of the enemy. 7. The Eomans called Cicero the father of 
his country. 8. Peace and friendship will be established 
with the enemy. 9. It is easy to encounter these dangers. 
10. The Romans not only waged war with the Gauls, but 
also conquered them. 



Lesson XXXIV. 

FORMS OF MODIFIERS. 

[1, 12.] 

148* Lesson feom the Grammab. 

I. Modifiers of Subject — Adjectives, Nouns, 352. 
II. Modifiers of Verb Predicate — Objective Modifiers, Ad- 

verbial Modifiers. 364. 
ni. Modifiers of Predicate Noun. 352,355. 
rV. Modifiers of Predicate Adjective. 356. 
V. Position of Modifiers in the Sentence. 598-601. 



149« MODELS. 

^ Good men love equity. I. Viri honi aequitdtem 

amant, 

II. The name of peace is II. Nbmen pacis est dtd- 

pleasing. ce. 

m. I greatlyfeared tho voy- III. Navigationem vcUde 

age. timebam, 

IV, Justice is tho queen of IV. Justitiaestreginamr' 

virtues. tutum. 
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V. Virtue is productive of V. Virtm est efflctens vo- 
pleasure. luptdtis. 

150* Remabks. 

1. MoDEL in. — Greatly, ffolde. An advorb used with an object 
generally stands directly before the rerb, valde iimeham. 

2. I FEABED, iimebam or iimui. The latter would express simply 
thefacty 1 feared, while tlie former denotes the continitance of the fear, 
I feared = I was fearing. 

3. MoDEL V. — Or PLEASURE, vcHupUUis. Rule XVII. Such a 
genitive may either precedo or follow its acyective. 

■^ 151. VOCABULARY. 



Arar, Arar, dris, m. ; acc. Ardrim. 
Army, exerdltus, iis, m. 
Endeavor, conor, dri, dius sum, 

dep. 
Labienns, Labienus, i, m. 



Lcad across, iradnco, ire, duxi, 

ductum. 
Order, juheo, ere, jussi, jussum. 
Orgetorix, Orgetdrix, igis, m. 
River, flumen, inis, n. 



152- EXEECISE. 

1. Thc sbldiers greatly feared the valor of the brave 
Helvetians. 2. Caesar, the commander of the Roman 
army^ conquered the enemy. 3. The leaders of the enemy 
were conquered in many battles. 4. He ordered the 
beautiful»towns to be bumed. 5. Orgetorix formed this 
conspiracy. 6. He endeavored to persuade all the st tes 
to wage w^r with Caesar. 7. He said that this plan 
would be useful to JiU the states. 8. Cicero was called 
the father of his country. 9. This state formerly waged 
war with the Boman people. 10. Labienus led his forces 
across the river Arar. 

/ 
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Lesson XXXV. 

INTERROGATIVE AND IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 
[1, 15.] 

153. liKSSON FEOM THE GbAMMAB. 

I. Interrogative Sentences. 346, 11. 

1. Single Questions. 346, II. 1. 

2. Double Questions. 346, II. 2. 

3. Answers. 346, II. 3. 

n. Imperative Sentences. 346, III. 

III. Moods in Imperative Sentences — Imperative, Subjunc- 
tive. 535, 488, II. 

154. MODELS. 

I. What is better than I. Quid est meliua h<h 

goodness? nitdte? 

II. Is that your fault, or II. Utrum ea vestra^ an 

ours? nostraculpa est? 

in. Did he state the cause ? III. Dixitne causam f 

He did. Dixit. 

rV". Save yourselves. IV. Oonservdte vos. 

V. XJse your strength. V. Hobore utdre. 



155. Remarks. "^ 

1. MoDEL I. — Than goodness, qMam honitas, or honiidie, We 
wilf use the latter form, which may stand either before or after melius. 
For the ablative, see Rule XXIII. 

2. MoDEL III. — - He did =hc did state it, dixit, See G. 346, II. 3. 
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156. Stnontmes. 

Koad, way, path ; via^ iter^ aemita. 

1. Yia^ aey f. ; eoad, way, — tbe usnal route. 

2. IteTy itinerisy n. ; (1), eoad, way, — the direct route; 
(2), jouENEY, MAEOH, — the progress made. 

3. jSemttay ae^ f. ; path, foot-path. 

157. VOCABULAEY. 



Four, quattuor, indecL 
Helyetian, HelvetiuSy a, um. 
How large, quantus, a, um, 
Journey, itery itiniris, n. 
Narrow, angustus, a, um. 
Path, semUa, oe, f. 



Province, provincia, ae, f. 
Eoad, via, ae, f. 
Houte, iter, itiniiris, n. 
Show, monstro, dre, Ovi, dtum. 
Through, per, prep. with acc. 



158. EXEECISE. 

1. Did you call Caesar the friend of the Gauls? 2. 
We cannot call Caesar the friend of the Gauls. 3. How 
large a force had Caesar ? * 4. I do not know how large 
a force he had. 5. Did he not make a joumey through 
the Eoman province? 6. How many roads are there to 
the city? 7. There are four roads to thc city. 8. I will 
shoift jon the nearest route. 9. This path is very narrow. 
10. Was Orgetorix a Eoman or a Helvetian? 11. He 
was a Helvetian. 12. Who was the bravest of the Helve- 
tians? 13. Orgetorix. 14. Do not wage war with the 
Komans. 15. Let us bravely encounter these dangers.x 
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• Lesson XXXVI. 

COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

[1, 19.] 

159. Lesson from the Geammar. 

I. Complex Sentences. 357-359. 
11. Compound Sentences. 360. 
in. Compound Sentences — Abridged. 361. 

160. MODELS. 

I. The reasons which you I. Causae quas comme' 

mention are most just. moras justisstmae 

sunt, 

II. The name of peace is II. Nbmen pacis dulce est^ 

delightful, and the et ipsa res salutdris, 
thing itself beneJBcial. 

III. PreservejouYSQlYQS^your III. Conservdte vos^ conju- 

wives, your children, ges^ liberos^ fortu- 

and your fortunes. nasque vestras, 

IV. "Who would Seek honor IV. Quis honorem tam ex- 

(as eagerly) as he petat quam igno- 

would avoid igno- miniam fugiat? 

miny ? 

V. We love equity and V. Aequitdtem et Jics 
right. amdmus. 

161. Remarks. 

1. Observe that the first model is a complex sentence with the relative 
clause, quas commemdras ; that the second is a compoimd sentence, 
consisting of two members connectcd by et, and that the third has a 
compound object, vos — vesiras. 
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2. MoDEL I. — Which, qv£iSy in the Fem. Plur. to agn*ce with its 
antecedent, according to Rule XXXIV., and in the Accus. as the object 
of commem6ras, according to Rule V. 

3. MoDEL II. — The thing itself, xpsa res, Res is the subject of 
est, understood. 

4. MoDEL III. — YouRSELVES, vos, Ipsos nccd not be addcd. For 
tliis reflexive use oivoSy see G. 448. 

5. YouR, vestras, expressed but once ; here with the* last object, for- 
tnnas, If not einphatic, it would here be omitted. See G. 447. 



162. VOCABITLAIIY. 



Aeduans, Aedui, 6rum, m. pl. 
Ancient, antiquus, a, um, prisii- 

nus, a, um.^ 
Cavalry, equitatus, us, m. 
Command, be in coramand of, 

praesum, esse, fui, dat. G. 

386. 
Cross, transeo, ire, ii, ttum» 



Dumnorix, Dumndrix, igis, m. 
Flow into, influo, ire, fluxi, fluxum. 
Into, in, prep. with acc. 
Lake, lacus, us, m. 
Lemannus, Lemanfius, i, m. 
Remember, reminiscor, i, dep. G. 

406, II. 
Rhone, Rhoddnus, i, m. 



163. EXERCISE. 

1. Sbw large a fovce Caesar had at that time is uncer- 
tain. 2. Whether those cities could be taken was uncer- 
tain. 3. They say that the Gauls were surpassed in valor 
by the E-omans. 4. We crossed the river which flows 
into lake Lemannus. 5. The river which we crossed is 
called the Ehone. 6. The enemy must be conquered and 
their cities must bc taken. 7. Dumnorix, who com- 
manded the cavalry of the AeduanSy fled. 8. Let us not 
establish peace and friendship with the enemy. 9. Letus 
7'emember the ancient valor of the Romans. 

* Antiquus Tefers to the remote past; while prisflnus generally refers 
to the more recent past, or elsc has the force oiprimitive, pristine. 
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Lesson xxxvn. 

AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

[1, 24.] 

164. Lesson feom the Grammae. 

I. Agreement of Predicate Nouns. 362. 
II. Agreement of Appositives. 363. 



165. MODELS. 



I. Virtues are tlie attend- 
ants and companions 
of wisdom. 
II. Artemisia was the wife 
of MausoluSy king of 
Caria. 

III. Two most powerful cit- 

ies, Carthage and Nu- 
mantia,were destroyed 
by Scipio. 

IV. He leamed when a boy 

what deserved to be 
leamed. 



sunt mi7iiS' 
trae comitesque sa- 
pientiae. 
II. Artemisia Mausoli, 
Cariae regiSy uxor 
fuit, 

III. Duae uries poteixtis^' 

mae^ Carthago at- 
que Numantia^ a 
Scipidne sunt dde- 
tae, 

IV. PuerdicKcit^quoddiS' 

cendumfuit. 



166. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Attendants, ministrae, not ministri, to agree in 
gcnder with mrinies, See G. 362, 1, 1). 

2. MoDEL II. — KiNG op Cabia, Cartae regis, or regis Cariae, Regis 
is in the Gen. in apposition with Mausoli, The whole senteace could 
be arranged in the English order : Artemisia fuit uxor MausOlif regis 
Cariae, But in that form it would lose not only in point of euphony, but 
also of compactncss ; the modifier, regis Cariae, would be merely an 
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awkward addition to the sentence, wliile in the model it is incoiporated 
into the very structure of the sentence itself. 

3. MoDEL in. — Two MOST powERFUL CITIE8, duoe urhcs potentissi' 
mae. Here potentissimae qualifies ttrbes, while duae qualifies thc cbm- 
plex idea, urbes potentissimae ; not two cUieSj but two most potcerful 
cities. In such cases one adjectiye often precedes tlie noun, while the 
other follows it, as in the model, though both may either precede or fol- 
low the noun. 

4. MoDEL IV. — When a boy, puer^ in apposition with the omitted 
subject of didicit. See G. 363, 2 and 3. 

5. Desebted to be leabned, discendum fuit, Pcriphrastic Conjuga- 
tion. See G. 231. 

167. SlTNONYMES. 

Custom, usage, habit ; consuetudo^ mos. 

1. ConsuetudOj tnis^ f. ; custom, usage, habit, — tho 
generic word for custom of any kind. 

2. Mos^ moriSf m. ; custom, — used chiefly of approved 
and established customs, especiaUy if national. Mores^ plur., 

CHABACTEB. 

168. VOCABULAEY. 



Caria, Caria, ae, f. 

Custom, habit, consueindo, inis, f. ; 

moSf moris, m. 
Destroy, deleo, ere, €vi, etum» 
Excellent, praecUcrus, a, um, 
Mausolus, MausOlus, i, m. 



Nature, natnra, ae, f. 
Numantia, Numantia, ae, f. 
Powerful, potens, entis, 
Second, another, cdter, ira, irum. 
G. 149; 149,2. 



169. EXEECISE. 



1, Mausolus was at that timc kingof Garia, 2. Eome 
was for many years a most powerful city. 3. They say 
that Carthage was formerly a most powerful city. 4. Did 
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you not say that Caesar was the commander of the JRotnan 
army 9 5. Cicero says that the two cities, Cartltage and 
Nttmantia, were destroyed by Scipio, the commander of 
the Roman army. 6. Habit is a second nature. 7. We 
say that habit is a second nature. 8. From whom (pl.) 
did you receive that eccceWen^ custom ? 9. We received 
this excellent custom from our fathers.;^ 



Lesson xxxvin. 

NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 

[1, 29.] 

170. Lesson fbom the Geammar. 

I. Nominative as Subject. 367. 
II. Nominative in Agreement with another Nominative. 

368. 
III. Vocative. 369. 

171. MODELS. 

I. Socrates waj condemned. I. Socrutes damnatus est 

II. Tliemistocles the com- II. Themistocles impera- 

mander liberated tor servitute Grrae- 

Greece from servitude. ciam liherdvit, 

III. I approve your decision, III. Tuum^ Brute^ judici- 

Brutus. tim proho. 

' 172. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL II. — The commaisT)er, imperiZior, Nom. in apposition 
with the Nom. ThemistSdes, Rule IL 

2. Fkom SERviTUDE, servitntCy Abl. of Separation. Rule XXVII. 
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See also G. 425, 3. Servitatemay stand eitlier before or aftcr tho direct 
object, Graeciam, v 

3. MoDEL III. — YouR, tuum, The possessiye should here be ex- 
pressed to avoid ambiguity. 

4. Brutus, Brute, For the place of the Vocative in the sentencc, 
sce G. 602, VI. 



173. VOCABULABT. 



Allobrogcs, Allohrdges, um, m. pl. 
Collatinus, CoUatinus, t, m. 
Condemn, damno, are, Jti, atum, 
Crassus, Crassus, t, m. 
First, primuSy a, um. G. 1G6. 
Geneva, Geneva, ae,f, 
God, deus, dei, m. G. 45, 6. 
Grandson, nepos, otis, m. 



Junius, Junius, ii, m. 
Luciud, Lxicius, ii, m. 
Lucullus, Lucullus, i, m. 
Mercury, Mercurius, ii, m. 
Numitor, NumUor, Oris, m. 
Quintus, Quintus, i, m. 
Rich, dives, itis. G. 165, 2. . 
When, interrog., quando, adv. 



174. EXERCISE. 



1. Crassus and Lucullus were the riehest of the Eo- 
mans. 2. Mercury was the messenger of the gods, 3. 
Romulus, the first king of the Komans, was the grandson 
(X Numitor. 4. We have praised the good, and w^have 
been ptaised hj the good. 5. Caesar says that Geneva 
is ^ jtown of the AUobroges. 6. Lucius Junius Brutus 
and Lmus Tarquinius Collatinus were madc consuls. 7. 
When, Labienus, will you cross the river? 8. Why, O 
judges, did you condemn Socrates? 9. Marcus Tullius 
Cicero and Quintus TuUius Cicero were brothers. 
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Lesson XXXIX. 

ACCUSATIVE AS DIRECT OBJECT. 

[1, 32.] 

175. Lesson fbom the Gbammae. 

Accusative as Direct Object. 371. 

1. Cognate Accusative. 371, 1. 

2. Accusative with other Cases. 371, 2. 

3. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 371, 3. 

4. Accusative with Compounds. 371, 4. 

5. Clause as Object. 371, 5. 

6. Passive Construction. 371, 6. 





176. MODELS. 




I. 


Brutus freed his country. 


I. 


Brutus patriam libe- 
rdvit 


11. 


They live a secure Kfe. 


II. 


Tutam vitam vivunt. 


III. 


They wrote laws for their 


m. 


Leges civitatibus suis 




states. 




scripserunt. 


IV. 


They were sighing over 
these things. 


IV. 


Hdec gemebant. 


V. 


He crossed the Euphra- 

tes. 
You know that I think 


V. 


Euphratem tran^it. 


VI. 


VI. 


Sds me idem senUre. 




the same. 







177. ' Remarks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Their states, civitanhus suis, Dat. Riile XII. 
See also 371, 2. These words may stand either before or after the 
direct object, leges, See G. 600, 3. Suis must be expressed to avoid 
ambiguity. 
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The former \a 



2. MoDEL IV. — Thesb thixos, haec or has res. 
preferable, because it is shorter and equally clear. 

3. MoDEL V. — Buphrdtem, See G. 371, 4. 

4. MoDEL VI. — That I THiNK THB SAME, me xdem sentxrey object 
of sds. G. 371, 5. For the case of m^, see G. 645 ; for that of idemt 
371, 1, 3). 



178. Synonymks. 

Anny ; exercitus^ agmen^ acies. 

1. JEJxerdtm^ t, m. {exerceo) ; aemy, — tho generic word 
for army, as composed of disciplined men. 

2. Agmen, agminis^ n. {ago) ; aemy on the mabch. 

3. Aciesj eiy f ; aemy in dattle abray ; linb op bat- 

TLE. 



179. VOCABULAEY. 



Army (on the march), agmen, 

inist n. 
Arrange (a line of battle), instruo, 

^re, struxi, siructum. 
As, relat. after idem, qui, quae, 

quod. 
Attack, adorior, iri, ortus sum, 

dep. 
Base, turpis, e. 
Boast, make a boast, glorior, Sri,, 

atus sum, dep. 
Both — 'and, et — et. 
Camp, castra, Orum, n. pL G. 132. 
Encamp, ca^ra pono, ire, posui, 

positum, 
Eord, vadum, i, ni 
Immense, ingens, entis. 



Laelius, Ladius, ii, m, G. 45, 

5,2). 
Large, mugnus, a, um. 
Lead (a life), live, vivo, ire, vixi, 

victum. 
Life, vita, ae, f. 
Line of battle, acies, aciei, f. 
March, joumey, iter, itinSris, n. ; 

on the march, in itinire. 
Now, nunc, adv. 
Number, num^rus, i, m. 
Place, tocus, i, m. G. 141. 
Ehine, Rhenus, i, m. 
Take, carry, porio, ^re, Hvi, Sium. 
Think, judge, sentio, Ire, sensi, 

sensum. 
Useless, inuUlis, e. 
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180. EXEBCISE. 



1. Haye you not many friends ? 2. Both you and I 
have a very large number of friends. 3. An immense 
army crossed the Ehine and encamped in Gaul. 4. The 
commander of the enemy arranged his line of battle. 5. 
The enemy will attack our army on the march. 6. At 
this place the Ehine is crossed by a ford. 7. Tbw, 
Laelius, have Kved a most happyYvk. 8. Has he not led 
a t^5e/e55 life ? 9. Do not lead a ia^e life. 10. Did you 
not make that boast? 11. I made the same boast as you. 
12. We will endeavor to take with us all the grain which 
we now have. 13. You think the same as all good men. 



Lesson XL. 
two accusatives. 

[1, 37.] 

181. Lesson moM THE Grammar. 

L Two Accusatives — Same Person. 373. 

1. Predicate Accusative. 373, 1. 

2. Verbs with Predicate Accusative. 373, 2. 

3. Adjective as Predicate Accusative. 373, 3, 

4. Passive Construction. 373, 4. 

II. Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. 374. 

1. Person and Thing — Active and Passive. 374, 1. 

2. Verbs with two Accusatives. 374, 2. 
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182« MODELS. 

I. Panaelius calls Plato the I. Panaetim PkUonem 

Homer of philoso- Homerum ph%lo8(h 

phers. phorum appeUat, 

II. Panaetius calls Plato di- II. Panaetius Platdnem 

vine. divinum appeUat. 

III. I was asked my opinion. IIL Ego sententiam roga- 

tU8 8um. 
rV. I ask of you this favor. IV. Te hoc henejicium 

rogo. 
V. We will surely retain in V. Quod no8 docui8tiy id 

memory that which certe memoria reti- 

you have taught us. nebimics. 



183« Remabks. 

1. MoDEL in. — Mt opinion, senUnttam, Rule VII. The Posses- 
sive is omitted. See G. 447. 

2. MoDEL V. — In mehobt = by means of memory, memortay Abl. 
of Means. Rule XXI. The relative clause often precedes the antece- 
dent clause, as in this model (G. 604, 11.), and then the antecedent itself 
generally stands at the beginning of its own clause. 



184. Synontmes. 

To call, to name ; appeUo^ vocoj nomino. 

1. AppeUoj drcy dvi^ dtum ; (1) to call, to name, — espe- 
cially with the idea of calling a person (or thing) by his true 
name, or of giving him a characteristic title ; (2) to addbess. 

2. YocOy dre^ dviy dtum; (1) to call, — generally with 
special reference to pronouncing or speaking the name ;'(2) 
to summon, invite. 

3. NomtnOj dre^ dvi^ dtum'; to name, — to give a name\ 
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185. VOCABULARY. 



Ariovistus, AriovUius, t\ m. 
Blind, caecus, a, um, 
Calamity, cdlamUas, aiis, f. 
Conceal, celo, SLre, Rvi, Uium. - 
Dinner, coena, ae, f. 
Favor, faveo, €re, favi, fauium, 
Fortune,/or/tlna, oc, f. 



Invite, voco, SLre, Hvi, aium, 
Make, efficio, ire, f^ci, fedum. 
Mourn over, maereo, ere. G. 26S. 
Name, nomen, inis, n. 
Name, to name, call, nomino ; ap- 

peUo ; voco, SLre, Hvi, aium. 
Senate, senSUus, us, m. 



186. EXERCISE. ► . 

1. The senate called Ariovistus king and friend. 2. 
Let us call the commander of the army by his own name. 
3. I have invited your brother to dinner. 4. Eomulus 
ordered the city to be called Eome from his own name. 
5. Fortune often makes those whom she favors blind. 6. 
You have made your life happy and useful. 7. Who 
taught the Belgians thearts of war? 8. Were not the 
Germans taught the arts of war by Ariovistus? 9. Why 
were we not asked our opinion? 10. Let us ask them 
their opinion. 11. They will moum over this calamity. 
12. I will not conceal from you my opinion. 



Lesson XLI. 

two accusatives — continued. special con- 
structions. • 

tl,40.] 
187. Lesson from the Grammar. 



I. Special Constructions. 374, 3. 
1. With Cdo. 374 3, 1). 
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2. With Verbs of Teaching. 374, 3, 2). 

3. With Verbs of Asking, Demanding. 374, 3, 3). 

4. With Peto, Postulo, Quaerc^. 374, 3, 4). 

II. Infinitive, or Clause, as Accusative of Thing. 374, 4. 
III. Neuter Pronoun, or Adjective, as Accusative of Thing. 

374, 5. 
rV. Twb Accusatives with Compounds. 374, 6. 



188. MODELS. 



I. You were kept igno- 
rant of the most im- 
portant things. 
II. He taught Socrates to 
play on the lyre. 

III. I ask you in regard to 

the same things. 

IV. He asks this from the 

king. 
V. He teaches you to be 

wise. 
VI. Philosophy taught us 
^ to know ourselves. 

Vn. He admonished me of 

it. 
Vin. He led his forces over 
the Rhone. 



I. Maxtmis de rebus 
celdtus es. 

n. Socratemfidibusdo- 

cuit, 
III. 2^e iisdem de rebus 

interrogo. 
rV. Hbc a rege peiit, 

V. Te saptre docet. 

VI. PhUosophia nos do^ 
cuit ut nosmet ip- 
sos nosceremics. 
VII. Jd me monuit. 

VIII. Phoddnum copias 
trajecit. 



189. Hemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Op = concerning, in regard to, de. G. 434. 

2. Thb most impoetant, greatest, things, maximis rehits. Maxi- 
mis alone would not distinguish ihings from persons. An emphatic 
adjective belonging to a noun with a preposition is often placed before 
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the preposition. Hence maximis de rebus ; also iisdem de rebus, in 
Model UI. 

3. MoDEL II. — To PLA.Y UPON THE LTRB, in the Latin idiom with 
THE LTRE, fidibus, Abl. of Means. Eule XXI. 

4. MoDEL V. — To BE wisE, swpitre, This simply snpplies the place 
of one accusative after docet. He teaches 70U to be wise, i. e. teaches 
you wisdom. G. 374, 4. 

6. MoDEL VI. — To KNOW ouBSELYES = that wc should know our- 
selvcs, ut nosmet ipsos nosceremus. G. 374, 4. For the mood of 
noscertmus, see G. 492, and for the tense, 481, II. 1. For the difference 
in force between this clause and the infinitive, as used in Model V., see 
G. 554, II. and m. 

6. MoDEL VIII. — He led over, irajedty lit. threw overy or across. 

7. His FORCES, copias ; possessive omitted. 



190. VOCABULABY. 



Across, tranSf prep. with acc. 
Admonish, moneo, €re, ui, itum, 
Demand, postHdo, dre, avi, dtum. 
Depart, discedo, Ire, cessi, cessum, 
Home, domus, us or i, f. G. 117, 1. 
In regard to, de, prep. with abl. 
Inform, teach, doceo, ere, docui, 
doctum. 



It is permitted, licet, licuit or lici' 
ium esi, impers. G. 299. 

Eeep in ignorance, celo, Hre, avi, 
atum. To keep ignorant of 
(in regard to), celo de. 

Multitude, multitado, inis, f. 

No, nuUus, a, um. G. 149. 

Of = from, a, ab, prep. with abl. 



191. ExEBClSE. 

1. Did they not ask these favors from Caesar ? 2. We 
will ask no favors from Marcus. 3. We will not keep 
you in ignorance hi regard io this cdlamity. 4. Caesar 
was not kept ignorant of these plans. 5. They informed 
Caesar in regard to the plans of the enemy. 6. The 
soldier will ask from his commander to be permitted to 
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depart to his home. 7. Of what will he admonish them? 

8. What did he at the same time demand of Ariovistus? 

9. He demanded of him that he should not lead the Ger- 
mans into Gaul. 10. The king had alreadj led a multi- 
tude of Germans across the Khine into Gaul. • 



Lesson XLn. 

ACCUSATIVE AS gUBJECT OF INFINITIVE. IN 'AGREE- 
MENT WITH ANOTHER ACCUSATIVE. 

[1, 44.] 

192. Lesson feom the Gbammab. 

I. Accusative as Subject of an Infinitive. 645. 
n. Accusative in Agreement with another Accusative. 362, 

, 363. 

1. As Predicate Accusative. 362 ; 373, 1. 

2. As Appositive. 363. 



193. MODELS. 

I. You know that I speak I. iScU me ZaUne loqui. 

Latin. 

IL I rejoice that you rec- II. Gaudeo id ts mihi 

ommend that to me. suadere, 

in. They called Cicero the IIL Ciceronem patrem pa- 

father of his countr}% • triaenominaveru^it. 

IV. Marcellus took the city IV. Marcellus urhem Sy- 

of Syracuse. racusas cepit. 
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194- Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — That I SPEAK, mt loqui, object of scis, See Ilule 
V., also G. 371, 6 ; 650. Me, subject of loqui, - Rule XLIX. 

2. Latin = in Latin, Latine, adverb qualifying loqui. Rule L*I. 
Observe the difference of idioni between the English and the Latin. 

3. MoDEL II. — Id, being emphatic, is placed at the beginning of the 
infinitive clause, even before the subject ie. G. 694, 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — Thb city op Sybacuse, Latin idiom, the city 
Sybacuse, urbem SyracOsas. Rule II. 



195. VOCABULARY. 



For, in behalf of, pro, prep. with 

abl. • • 

Gracchus, Qracchusy t, m. 
Greek, in Greek, Graece, adv. 



Latin, in Latin, Latiney adv. 
Nasica, Nasica, ae, m. 
Tiberius, Tiherius, ii, m. 
Twice, bis, adv. y^ 



196. EXERCISE. * 

1. The Eoman people made Cicero consul. 2. Did 
you not say that Cicero was consul at that time? 3. I 
said that Tiberius Gracchus was at that time consul. 4. 
They say that Publius Scipio Nasica was twice consul. 5. 
We know that you have been called wise. 6. Do you 
not know that Cicero spoke both Latin and Greek? 7. 
They say that Marcus akeady speaks Latin. 8. Why did 
you teach him to speak Latin? 9. He will come witk a 
large army to take the city of Geneva. 10. We know 
that you are always prepared to encounter dangers for 
your country. 




ACCUSATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. 
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Lesson XLin. 

ACCUSATIVE IN AN ADVERBIAL SENSE. IN EXCLA- 
MATIONS. 

[1, 49.] 

197. Lesson feom the Gsahmab. 

L Accusative of Time and Space. 378. 
1. Accusative with Per, 378, l^ 

II. Accusative of Limit. 879. 

1. Accusative with Ad, 379, 1. 

2. Urha or Oppxdum with Preposition. 379, 2. 

3. Words like Names of Towns. 379, 3. 

4. Other Names of Places. 379, 4. 

III. Accusative of Specification. 380. 

1. In good prose only in its freer sense. 380, 2. 

rV. Accusative in Exclamations. 381. 



198. MODELS. 



I. -4^^^A^«Pericleswa8 
for very many years 
the leader of the 
public council. 
n. Hippias came to Olym- 
pia. 

m. There are ihree roads 
to Mutina. 

IV. Demaratus betook 
himself to Tarquinii, 
a city of Etruria. 



I. AthemsPertclesplu' 
rimos annos prin- 
ceps consilii pub- 
licifuiL 
II. PRppias Ohjmpiam 
venit, 

III. Tres sunt viae ad 

Mutmam. 

IV. Demardtus se contu- 

lit Tarquinios in 
urhem Etruriae, 
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V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 



LATIN COMPOSITION. 


Scipio was conducted 


V. 


Scipio domum re- 


home. 




ductus est. 


Latona fled to JDdos. 


Vl. 


Latona confagitDe- 
lum. 


He came into Epirus. 


VII. 


In JEplrum venit. 


My letter will not profit 


VIII. 


Nihil tibi mme lit- ' 


you at cUL 




terae proderunt. 


toelcome anival ! 


IX. 


ffratum adven- 
tum/ 


199. Remabks. 





1. MoDEL I. — At Athens, Aihents^ Abl. of Place. Rule XXVI. 
Emphasis places it at the beginning of the sentence. G. 594, 1. 

2. MoDEL m. — There are, sunt, " In this signification, — there is, 
ihere are, — the verb sum generally stands before its subject, as in the 
model, and indeed generally at the beginning of the sentence ; but here 
ires is emphatic, and takes the first place. 

3. MoDEL rV. — A ciTT op Etrurla., tn tirhem Eiruriae. Observe 
the difference of idiom. In the English, dty is in apposition with Tar- 
quinii, while in Latin in urbem is treated simply as a modifier of con- 
iidiiy — betook himself into a city of Etruria. Tarquinios — Etruriae 
would regularly precede coni^ii ; but, being emphatic, it stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

4. MoDEL VIII. — NoT AT ALL, nihH. Rule X. It is emphatic. 



200« Synontmes. 

Letter, epistlc ; littera^ litteraey epistoia. 

1. JLittera^ ae^ f.; lettee, — of tbe alphabet. 

2. JOitterae, arum^ f. plur. ; letter, epistle, — regarded 
simply as a written communication witbout any reference to 
its epistolaiy cbaracter. 

3. Epistola^ ae^ f. ; lettee, epistle, — witb special refer- 
ence to its epistolary cbaracter. 
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201. VOCABULART. 



Bctake one'8 self, se conferre ; con- 

firo, ferre^ iiUt, coUstum, 
'FoTtansde, fortuniZtuSy a, vm, 
Greek, Graecus, a, itm, 
Letter of the alphabet, littira, ae, f. 



Letter, epistle, littirae, arum, f. ; 

•eptstdla, ae, f. 
Move, commdveo, €re, mdvi, mdtum, 
Pronounce, speak, dico, ire, dixi, 

dictum, 
Request, rogOtus, vs, m. 



202. EXEBCISE. 

1. Caesar waged war in Gaul ten years. 2. Did not 
the soldiers wish to return home? 3. Did you not say 
that Ariovistus sent ambassadors to Caesar ? 4. Isaidso. 

5. The soldiers betook themselves to the city of Geneva. 

6. They betook themselves to their camp at Geneva. 7. 
Did not the AUobroges send ambassadors to the senate at 
Eome? 8. Cicero wrote many letters to his brother 
Quintus. 9. Demosthenes, when a boy, was not able to 
pronounce the letter K. 10. Your brother knows one 
Greek letter. 11. I read your letter at Eome. 12. The 
commander will not be ai all moved by this request. 13. 
O happy country ! 14. O fortunate city ! 



Lesson XUV. 
dative with veebs. 

ih 54.J 

203* Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Dative with Verbs. 384. 

1. Dative of Advantage and Disadvantage. 385. 
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2. Dative with Compounds. 386. 

3. Dative of Possessor. 387. 

4. Dative of Agent. 388. 
6. Ethical Dative. 389. 

II. Two Datives — To which and For which. 390. 
1. Verbs with two Datives. 390, 1. 



204. MODELS. 



II. 



m. 



We yield to the sacred 

laws of our country. 
I do not look with 

envy upon your ad- 

vantages, 
My Cicero sends you 

greeting. 
IV. ProvideforyovLVQOxm- 

try. 
V. HhQfountain has the 

name Arethusa. 
What should be done 

by us? 
What does tho law 

mean? 
The house was an 

ornament to the city. 



VI 



vn. 



vm. 



I. Sanctis patriae legt' 

hus ohsequimur, 
II. JS^on ego invideo tuis 
commodis. 

III. Cictro meus tihi sa^ 

lutem dicit, 

IV. JProspicite patriae, 

V. Fonti nomen Are- 

thusa est, 
VI. Quid nohis agendum, 
est? 

VII. Quid sihi lex vidt ? 

VIII. Domus urhi fuit 

ornamento. 



205. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — For the order of words, see G. 698, 3. 

2. MoDEL II. — NoN : see G. 602, IV. Why is the possessive (fuis) 
expressed with commddiSf but omitted with patriae in Model I. ? See 
G. 447. 

8. MoDEL III. — Sends greetino, saluiem dicitj lit. says safetyy 
i. e. expresses his desire for your safcty and health. 




DATIVE WITH VEEBS. 

4. MoDEL V. — Thb fountain HABtfonti est, lit. ts io ihe fountain. 
6. MoDEL VI. — By us, nohis^ lit. to us, See G. 888. 

6. MoDEL VII. — Mean, sihi vuliy lit. wish for iiself i. e. propose 
to itself. 

7. MoDEL VIII. — An oenament, omamento, lit. for an omament. 
Observe the difference of idiom, but remember that the Latin sometimes 
employs the nominative, like the English. See G. 390, 2. 



206. VOCABULABY. 



Ally, sodus, ii, n. 

Be in command of, praesum, esse, 

fui. 
Business, negoiium, ii, n. To have 

business, negotium, sum, esse, 

fui, with dat. 
Defence, praesidium, ii, n. 
Env7, to look upon "with envy, in- 

'Dideo, ere, vldi, visum. 




Ephesus, Ephisus, i, f. 

Especially, mai^me, adv. 

It is the intention, in animo est, 
esse, fuit, with dat. It is my 
intention, mihi est in animo. 

Mean, volo, veUe, volui, with dat. 

Mind, animus, i, m. 



ERCISB. 



1. I have ever favored b^th you and your brother. 2. 
The good and wise never envy the rich. 3. Praise and 
glory are especially envied. 4. Caesar, who is in com- 
mand of the army, is especially envied. 5. It is our in- 
tention to wage war against the Eomans and their allies. 
6. Ariovistus at that time had a large army. 7. That 
beautiful city had the name of Ephesus. 8. What did 
these presents mean? 9. The good and wise must be 
praised by all. 10. What business had the Helvetians in 
the Koman province? 11. Virtue is a glory to all. 12. 
The cavalry of the Aeduans was a defence to the Eoman 
army. 



;X 



l 
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Lesson XLV. 
dative with verbs. special constructions. 

[2, 6.] 

^08* Les^on fbom the Gbammah. 

L Double Construction. 384, 1. 
II. To or For^ how rendered into Latin. 384, 2. 
III. Accusative or Dative with a Difference of Meaning. 
385,3. 





209. MODELS. 




L 


He presents gifts to 


I. 


Munera civibus do- 




the citizens. 




nat. 


11. 


The Tarentines pre- 


II. 


TarenUni Archiam 




sented Archias the 




poetam civitate 




poet with citizen- 




donaverunt. 




ship. 






III. 


We carae to Delos. 


III. 


Ddum vemmus. 


IV. 


I yield to the tirae. 


IV. 


Tempori cedo. 


V. 


They fight for libeity. 


V. 


Pro libertate dimi- 
cant. 


VL 


He wrote laws for the 


VL 


Leges civitdti scrip- 




state. 




sit. 


VII. 


I consult you. 


VII. 


Ego vos consulo. 


VIII. 


ConsuLt for yourselves. 


VIII. 


Constdite vobis. 


IX. 


He feared danger. 


IX. 


Periculum metuebat. 


X. 


He feared for himself. 


X. 


Sibi metuebat. 



210. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — For the arrangement of two or more objects with the 
same verb, see G. 600, 3. 
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2. MoDELS III. AND IV. — Wliy is io Delos rendered by the Accus. 
Delum, and io the timey hy the Dative, tempdri t See G. 379, 3 ; 3S3, 

•384. 

3. MoDELs V. AND VI. — Why is for liherty rendered by prp with 
the Abl., pro lihertdte, and/or the state by the Dative, civxtdiit See G. 
384, 2, 2) ; 383, 384. 



211. VOCABULABY. 



Consult, consHdOf ire, sulut, sultum, 
Detriment, detrimentum, i, n. 
Distingoished, darusy a, um. 
Near, near to, ad, prep. with acc. 
Ought, deheo, €re, ui, \tum. 
Supplicate, svppUco, Sre, avi, Stiim. 



Surround, cireumdo, are, didi, dd" 

tum. G. 2G4, 1. 
Oflen, saepe, adv. 
Wall, murus, i, m. 
Winter quarters, hiherna, orum, n. 

adj. used as subs. 



212. EXERCISE. 

1. Servius Tullius the king surrounded the city of 
Eome with a wall. 2. The Athenians presented Demos- 
thenes the orator with a golden crown. 3. Demosthenes, 
the distinguished orator, was presented with a golden 
crown. 4. We ought to encounter all dangers for our 
country. 5. We will all supplicate the commander in 
behalf of this soldier. 6. Whom did you (pl.) consult in 
regard to this plan? 7. We consulted Caesar the com- 
mander of the army. 8. For whom did Caesar consult? 
9. He consulted for the safety of his whole army. 10. 
Let U8 lead our forces into winter quarters near Geneva. 
11. The friendship of the Roman people was often a 
detriment, not a defence, to their allies. 
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Lesson XLVI. 
dative with adjectives and derivatives. 

[2, 12.] 

213. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Dative with Adjectives. 391, 391, 2. 
II. Dative with Derivatives. 392. 



214. MODELS. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



IX. 



The soil of tJieir cowi- 


I. 


jPatriae solum om- 


try is dear to all. 




nibus carum est. 


Pleasure is especially 


II. 


Voluptas maxime 


unfriendly to virtue. 




est inimica virtuti. 


Your letters are ac- 


III. 


Tuae epistolae mihi 


ceptable to me. 




gratae sunt 


We are seeking aJjSLtm 


IV. 


Quaertmus verhum 


word equivalent to 




LoMnum par 


the Greek. 




Graeco, 


Vejnjkind to his father. 


V. 


Ferindvlgens inpa- 
trem. 


Useful for many 


VI. 


Multas ad res utXlis. 


things. 






Liherty is characteris- 


VII. 


Momdni populi est 


tic of the Roman 




propria lihertas. 


people. 






Justice is obedience to 


VIII. 


Justitia est ohtempe- 


the laws. . 




ratio legibus. 


They speak consist- 


IX. 


JSihi constanter di- 


ently with them- 




cunt. 


selves. 
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215. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL n. — Why is virtuii placed at the end of the sentence? 
G. 594, n. 

2. MoDEL IV. — Why is quaerimus placed at the beginning of the 
sentence ? G. 594, 1. 

3. MoDEL VT. — FoB MANY THiNGS, multos od Tcs, For the order 
of words, see Hem. 189, 2 *. With utilis observe the difference of mean- 
ing between thc Dative and the Accus. with ad : mihi uillis, useftil to 
me ; multas ad res uillis, useful for many things, purposes. 

4. MoDEL VII. — Op the Homan people, Romdni popvli, Gen. 
depending upon propria. See Rule XVII.; also G. 399, 3. This 
genitiTe is emphatic, and therefore stands at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. G. 594, 1. The emphatic RomHni precedes its noun. The em- 
phatic subject, lihertas, is placed at the end of the sentence. G. 594, II. 

5. MoDEL IX. — WiTH themselves, sibi, Dative depending upon 
consianier, which admits the Dative after the analogy of its primitive 
consians, from consio, 

216. Synontmes. 

Acceptable, agregable ; acceptuSy gratu8^jucu7idus. 

1. Acceptusj a, um; acceptable, welcome, — for what- 
everreason. , •' • . 

2. CfratuSy a, um; geateful, acceptable, — especially 
because of value or worth. 

3. Jucundus, a, um ; agreeable, pleasant, delightful. 
Aceeptus implies simply that the ohject to which it is applied is accepta- 

lile, gratus that it is acceptable hecause of its value, whether agreeable 
or not, and jucundus, that it is in itself agreeable. 



217. VOCABULARY. 

jeptable. 
a, um. 



A hattle is fought, pugnatur, pug- Acce^^iMe, acceptus,a,um; gratus, 
nMum est, impers. - - — 



* See Explanation of References, page xi. 
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Admonitioii) admoniiio, Onis, f. 
Althougli, etiamsi, conj. 
Approach, appropinquo, S7'e, avi, 

atum. 
But, sed; auiem. G. 687, III. 2. 



Near, prope, propii^s, prooAme, adv. 
Peculiar to, proprius, a, ttm, 
Spirited, in a spirited manner, 

acHter, adv. 
Word, verhum, i, n. 



218. ExERCISE. 

1. The friendship of the Aeduai^s was acceptable to 
Caesar. 2. Your letters will always beacceptable to me. 
3. Your admonition, although it is not agreeable, is yet 
acceptable to me. 4. Your words are very agreeable to 
me. 5. The books which 'you sent were very acceptable 
to me. 6. At that time the study of eloquence was not 
common to Greece, but peculiar to Athens. 7. We have 
endeavored to persuadethe citizens. 8. At the sametime 
tli^ Aeduans were approaching the borders of the Belgians, 
who are nearest to the Germans. 9. A spirited battle 
was fought very near the camp of OaesarT 

> • .. Lesson XLVn. 

GENITIVE WITH NOXJNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

[2, 19.] 

219. Lesson feom the Grammar. 

L Genitive with Nouns. 895. 

1. Varieties of Genitive with Nouns. 396. 

2. Peculiarities. 397. 

3. Other Constructions. 398. 

II. Genitive with Adjectives. 399. 



GENITIVE WITH NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 
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220* MODELS. 



I. The glory of virtue is 

eternal. 

II. Socrates in the judg- 

ment of Greece was 

the wisest of all men. 

III. Compare the Ufe of Tre- 

bonius with that of 
Dolabella. 

IV. Love of (to) countiy. 

V. He is desirous of vic- 

tory. 

VI. The mind is capable of 

all virtues. 
VII. No one will be found 
like you. 



I. Virtutis gloria est 

sempitema, 
II. Socrutes jucJicw 
Graeciae omnivm 
sapientissimiis fu- 
it. 
III. Conferte vitam Tre- 
honii cum Dola- 
hellae, 
IV^ Amor inpatriam, 
V. Victoriae avtdus est. 

VI. Jtfens virtutum om^ 
niwn capax est. 

VII. Nemo tui simtlis in- 
venietur. 



221. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL II. — In the judgmext, i. e. in accordance with, by tbe 
judgment, judicio, Rule XXI. 

2. Op all men, omnium, used substantively. G. 441. 

3. Model III. — WiTH THAT oF DoLABELLA, cum Dolahellae, — 'viia 
being omitted. G. 397, 1, (1). 

4. MoDEL rV. — Op country, patriae, or in or erga pairiam, G. 

398, 4. 

6. MoDEL VII. — LiKE YOTJ, tui simlUs, or iibi similis, G. 391, 1 ; 

399, 3. 



222. Syxontmks. 

Avaricious, desirous, clevoted to, pursuing ; avarus, cuptdus^ 
dvidus^ studiosus, 
5 
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1. AvdmSy o, um; avabicious, — desirous of money and 
gain. 

2. Cuptdus^ a, um ; desieous, eagerly desirous, — often 
with the idea of haste and impatience. 

3. Aoidus^ a, um ; desirous, earnestly desirous, very 
DESiROUS, greedy, — often involving the idea of an excessive 
or selfish desire. 

4. Studiosus, a, um ; studious, devoted to, student of, 
PURSUING, — involving zeal in the purauit of a study, or in 
the support of a person oj* cause. 



223- VOCABULARY. 



Affair, thing, res, rei, f. 
Ayaricious, avUrus, a, um. 
For, enim, coiy. G. 587, V. 8. 
Greedy, very desirous, avXdus, a, 

um. 
Literature, letters, litth-ae, Srum, 

f.pi. 

Military, milHcCris, e ; military 
affairs, res militUris, sing. 



Revolution, res novae, f. pl. ; lit. 

new things. 
Science, learning, dodrina, ae, f. 
Skilful in, pentus, a, um. 
Student of, studidsus, a, um. 
Three days, iriduum, t, n. 
Unmindful, immimor, dris. 
Zeal, studium, ii, n. 



224. ExERcisE. 

1. We will now make a journey into the territory of the 
Belgians. 2. We have persuaded the soldiers to make a 
journey of three days through the territory of the Helve- 
tians. 3. The Belgians were very skilful in military 
affairs. 4. They were never unmindful of their ancient 
valor, and were always desirous of a revohition. 5. But 
at this time they had more zeal than wisdom ; for they 
were conquered by the Romans in many battles. 6. The 
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soldiers are very desirous of victory and glory. 7. The 
avaricious are ever greedy for money. 8. We are students 
of literature. 



Lesson XLVm. 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

[2, 26.] 

225* Lesson fbom the Gbammar. 

L Predicate Genitive. 401. 

1. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Nominative. 

401, 1. 

2. Predicate Genitive and Predicate Adjective. 401, 2. 

3. Varieties of Predicate Genitive. 402. 

4. Verbs with Predicate Genitive. 403. 

5. Other Constructions for the Genitive. 404. 

II. Genitive of Place. 421,11. 

III. Genitive with certain Verbs. 406, 409. 

1. Other Constructions. 407. 

2. Befert and Interest. 408. 

IV. Accusative and Genitive. 410. 



226. MoDELs. 

I. Murena was a man of I. Murtna tnultae in- 

much industry. dustriae fuit. 

II. The field is now of II. Ager nunc pluris 

. more vahie than it est quam tunc 

then was. fuit. 

III. It is your duty to un- III. Tuum est intelligere. 
derstand. 
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IV. It is the duty of an 

orator to speak. 
V. You were in the mean 

time at Rome. 
VI. To do right is the in- 

terest of all. 
VII. It greatly interests me. 
VlII. I repent of my error. 



IV. Oratdris officium est 

dicere. 
V. Tu interea Romae 

fuisti, 
VI. Interest omnium 

recte facere, 
VII. Magni interest mea. 
VIII. Me erroris mei poe- 
Jiitet, 



227. Rkmarks. 

1. 'MoDEL I. — Was a man of, Latlii idiom^ was o/, man omitted in 
rendering into Latin. G. 402, III. 

2. MoDEL II. — Is OF MORE VALUE, pluris est, lit. is of more. G. 
402, III. 1. 

3. MoDEL III. — It is your duty to understand, Latin idiom, to 
iinderstand is yours, Tuum, not tui, must be used. G. 404, 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — It is the duty of an orator, oraioris est, or 
oraidris offidum est. G. 404, 2. 

6. MoDEL V. — At Kome, Romae. G. 423, II. 

6. MoDEL VII. — GRBiA.TLY, magni, lit. of much, of great. G. 
408,3. 

7. It interests me, intSrest mea, not mei. G. 408, 1,2). 

8. MoDEL VIII. — I REPENT OF MY ERROR, Latin idiom, it repents 
me ofmy error. 

228. VOCABULARY. 



Be ashanied, pudety puduit or pudU 
tum esiyiax^Qrs. lamashamed, 
mepudei. G. 299. 

Bittcrly, acerbe, adv. 



Pity, misSrei, miserltum C5^,impers. 

I pity, me misSret. G. 299. 
Repent, poeniiei, poeniiuii, impers. 

I repent, me poeniiei. G. 299. 
Treachery, prodiiio, Onis^ f. 
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229. EXEBCISE. 

1. The Eomans did not forget the ancient valor of tho 
Helvetians. 2. The Gauls were very brave. 3. The 
Belgians were of great valor. 4. It is characteristic of 
irue valor to encounter all dangers in behalf of the rc- 
public. 5. It is the interest of all to obej the laws. 6. 
It is important to the glory of the state to consult for thc 
safety of all the citizens. 7. The Germans were not 
ashamed of their valor. 8. The Helvetians bitterly re- 
pented of their conspiracy. 9. Do you not pity them? 
10. We do not accuse you of conspiracy. 11. This sol- 
dier has already been accused of treachery. 



Lesson XLIX. 
ablative. 

[2, 36.] 

230* Lesson fkom the Gbammab. 

I. Ablative of Cause, Manner, Means. 414. 

1. Various Expressions for Cause. 414, 2, 2) and 3). 

2. Means and Agent distinguished. 414, 4 and 5. 

II. Ablative of Price. 416. 

III. Ablative with Comparatives. 417. 

1. Comparatives with Qitam, 417, 1. 

2. Ablative, when admissible. 417, 2. 

3. Construction with Plus and Mimcs, 417, 3. 
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231. MODELS. 



I. An art is praised be- 

cause of its useful- 

ness. 

II. By my riglit I ask of 

you this favor. 

m. Tercntia y as delighted 

with your letter. 
IV. Friendship is to be 
sought for its own 
sakc. 
V. Cato was praised by 

all. 
VI. It was done through 
the agency of Fabri- 
cius. 
VII. He purchased the sen- 
atorial rank with 
money. 
VIII. What is more desira- 
ble than wisdom ? 

IX. He lived with you 
more than a year. 



I. Ars utilitdte laudd- 
tur, 

II. Meo jure te hoc 
beneficium rogo. 

III. Terentia delectdta 

est tuis litttris, 

IV. Amicitia estpropter 

se expetenda, 

V. Cato ah om7iibus 

lauddtus est. 
VI. Pcr Fahridum faC' 
tum est. 

VII. Ordinem senatori- 
um pretio mercd- 
tus est. 
VIII. Quid est optabilius 
sapientidy or quam 
sapientia, 
IX. Tecum plus annum 
vixit. 



232* Remabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — Because of its usefulness, uitlitate, Abl. of Cause. 
Rule XXI. 

2. MoDEL II. — I ASK OF You, te Togo, Rule VII. 

3. MoDEL m. — WiTH YOUR LETTER, tuis UtUris^ or iua episi6la, 
Rule XXI. See also Synonymes, 200. 

4. MoDEL rV. — FoR iTS OWN SAKE = on account of itself, propier 
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se. Tlicse words, it will be obserred, stand between est and expetenda. 
I\Iodifiers are not unfrequently thus placed bctween the two parts in the 
compound forms of verbs. 

5. MoDEL VI. — Through the agency of Fabricics, per Fabri- 
cium, lit. through Fahricius, G. 414, 5, 1). 

G. MoDEL IX. — "WiTH You, tecum, G. 434, 5. 

7. MoRE THAN A YEAR, plus annum, not plus anno, G. 417, 3. 

233. Synonymes. 

Celebrated, distinguished, illustrious, noble ; cdeber^ clarus^ 
tllustriSy nobtlis, 

1. Cdeber^ hris^ hre; celebrated, much frequented, — 
applied mostly to plaees. 

2. Clarus^ a, um ; distinguished, conspicuous, cele- 
ijbated, — especially for brilliant achievements. 

3. lUustriSy e'; illustbious, eenowned, — a stronger 
term than cla/rus^ applied especially to those who are distin- 
guished for i-ank and worth. 

4. JfoMliSy e; well known, famous, noble, — with 
special reference to high birth and ancestry. 

234. VOCABULABY. 



Aid, auxilium, ii, n. 

Antioch, Aniiochia, ae, f. 

Celebrated, celiher, hris, hre. 

High, great (price), magnus, a, um, 

lUustrious, iUustris, e, 

Lead on, adduco, ire, duxi, ductum. 



Noble, nobilis, e, 
Solon, Solon or Solo, Onis, m, 
Theimstocles, Themisidcles, is, m. 
Thousand, mtlle, indecl. adj.; pl. 
miUia, ium, n. subst. G. 178. 



235. ExERcisE. 

1. The soldiers were led on by the hope of a reward. 
2. The Aeduans were sent with all their forces as aid to 
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Caesar. 3. Why did they not come with cavaky? 4. 
More than five thousand came in otie day. 5. Who was 
there at Kome more distinguished than Cicero? 6. Anti- 
och was formerly a celebrated city. 7. The name of 
Themistocles is more illustrious than that of Solon. 8. 
The Athenians sent three most noble philosophers to Eome. 
9. He has purchased a house at a high price. 10. The 
safety of the country is dear to me. 



Lesson L. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 
[3, 8.] 

236. LeSSON FKOM THE GBi^MMAS. 

I. Ablative of Difference. 418. 
II. Ablative in Special Constructions. 419. 



237. MoDELS. 



I. Longer by one day. 
II. The wise man makes 
the best use of reason. 

III. I am intimate withTTre- 

bonius. 

IV. Nature is content with 

little. 
V. What need have you of 

our aid ? 
VI. No one trusts iu the 
stability oi fortune, 
VII. I trust in virtue. 



I. Uno die longior. 
II. Sapiens ratione op- 
time utitur. 

III. Trebbnio iitor fami- 

liariter. 

IV. Natura parvo €071- • 

tenta est. 
V. Quid tibi cpera nos- 
tra opus estf 
VI. Nemo fortunae sta- 

bilitdte confidit. 
VII. Virtuti conftdo. 
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238' Remakks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Makes thb best use of bbason, Latin idiom, uses 
reason hesi, 

2. MoDEL III. — I AM INTIMATE wiTH, uioT famHiariier, 

3. MoDEL V. — What need have you, Latin idiom, as io whai is 
ihere need io you, — quid iihi opus esi. Quid, see G. 380, 2. Or our 
AiD, opira nosira, Abl. G. 419, 3. * 

4. MoDEL VII. — I trust in virtue, mriuii or virinie confido, 
With the Dative the idea of irusi is prominent, I trust in virtue, i. c. 
trust it, trust to it ; while with the Abl., the idea of means is prominent, 
I trust in virtue, i. e. am confident because of or by means of virtue. 



239. Synonymes. 

1. To need, to be without, to be free from ; effeo^ indigeOy 
careo^ vaco, 

L Egeo^ Ire^ ui — / to nked, to be dkstitutk of, — to 
be without something "which one needs. 

2. Indigeo^ ere^ ui — / to need, to feel need, — involv- 
ing a deep sense of need, while egeo refers rather to the need 
itself. 

3. CareOy ere^ u% ttum ; to be without, — with little 
reference to the character of the object as desirable or un- 
desirable. 

4. Vaco^ drey avi^ cttum ; to be fbee fbom, to bb with- 
out, — especially to be without that which is undesirable. 

II. Man, hero ; homo^ vir. 

1. JS&mo<, hominis^ m. and f.; man, — a member of the 
human family, man or woman. 

2. Vir^ viri^ m. ; heeo, tbue man, — as a term of respect. 
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240. VOCABULABY. 



Advice, counsel, consUium, ii, n. 
Affection, love, amor, Oris, m. 
Bc destitute of, need, egeo, €re, ui; 

indlgeo, €re, ui, 
Be free from, be without, vdco, Sre, 

Hvi, aium / careo^ €re, ui, 

Uum ; egeo, ere, ui. 
Be in.tXmsLUiwith,familiariierutor, 

i, usus sum. ' 

Be needful (there needs, is need 

of), opus est,fuH. 
Best, in the best manner, opUme, 

adv. 
Enjoyment, deledatio, Onis, f. 



'FsaxnliBTly, familiariter, adv. 
Fault, culpa, ae, f. 
Feel the need of, indigeo, €re, ui. 
Fidelity, faith, fides, €i, f. 
Highest, of the liighest degree, 

summus, a, um, sup. of supi- 

rus. 
Eindness, henignUas, atis, f. 
Nothing, nihil, n. indecl. 
Pain, dolory 6ris, m. 
Use, make use of, utor, i, tisus 

sum, dep. 
Very, vcUde, adv. 



241. EXERCISB. 

1. Laelius was for many years very intimate with 
Scipio. 2. He was at that time both without pain and 
without enjoyment. 3. We are 7iow destitute of (need) 
many things. 4. I feel the need of your advice. 5. 
Now your counsels, your affection, and your fidelity 
are needful to us. 6. There was no need of so many 
words. 7. Let us make the best nse of our time. 8. 
The Roman soldiers were always worthy of the highest 
praise. 9. Nothing is more worthy of a great and dis- 
tinguished man than kindness. 10. What is there in 
man better than virtue? 11. The safety of the coimtry is 
much dearer to you than life. 
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Lesson LI. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTnojED. 
[3, 13.] 

242. Lesson from the Gkammab. 

L Ablative of Place. 421-424. 

1. Places not Towns. 422. 

2. Names of Towns. 423. 

3. Like Names of Towns. 424. 

II. Ablative of Source and Separation. 425 ; 425, 3. 

in. Construction of Names of Places. 

1. The Place in which. 421, l. and II. 

2. The Place from which. 421, 1. and II. 

3. The Place to which. 379 ; 379, 4. 



243. MoDELs. 

1. In what city do wo I. In qua nrhe vivt- 

live ? mus f 

II. He died at Bat)yIon. II. Ba^yldne mortuus 

est. 

III. I withdrew from the III. J)e foro discessi. 

forum. 

IV. Aeschines withdrew ' IV. AescMnes cessit 

from Athens. Athenis. 

V. He fled from home. V. Domo 'profugit. 

VI. You have freed your VI. Periculis patriam 

country from perils. liheravistis. 

VII. He came into the VII. In provi^iciam ad- 

province. venit. 

VIII. I came to Capua. VIII. Capuam veiii. 
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244. Bbmabks. 

1. Why is the preposition used in models I. III. VII., and omitted in 
all the other» ? G. 421 ; 424 ; 425, 3 ; 379 ; 379, 4. 

2. MoDEL rV. — Emphasis places Aihenis at the end of the sentence. 

245. Synonymes. 

Country; patria^ ciff^j ^s. 

1. Patria^ ae^ £; native country, — the country of one's 
birtjb. 

2. Ager^ cLgrh m. ; country, — as consisting of fields, Tmi 
OPEN countby; — in this sense generally plural. 

3. Rvs^ ruriSy n.; the country, — as distinguished from 
the city. 

4 l^ . 246. VOCABULARY. 

* ■ -:■■'* 



> 

Mind, the mcntal faculty, mens, 

mentis, f. 
Obtain, potior, iri, itus sum, dep. 

G. 419, 1. 
Kemain, m^neo, ere, mansi, man^ 

sum. 
Sea, m>are, is, n. ; on sea and land, 

ierra mMrlque, 
Servitude, servltus, atis, f, 
Sovereignty, imperium, ii, n. 



Capahtle, capax, acis. 

Count^, onts, ruris, n. ; patria, 

ae, f. ; ager, agri, m. 
Fear, metus, us, m. 
Few, paud, ae, a, pl. 
Porced marches, magna itinira, n. 

pl. ; lit. great marches. 
Go, eo, ire, ivi, itum. 
Hasten, contendo, ire, iendi, ten- 

tum. 
Land, terra, ae, f. 



247. Exercise. 

1. We lived in Geneva more than three months. 2. 
From Geneva we hastened with forced marches into Italy. 
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3. Now let us go from the city into the country. 4. He 
went from home a few days ago, and will remain in the 
country two months. 5. We made a joumey of three 
days through the country. 6. The brave soldiers have 
encountered many dangers in behalf of their country. 7. 
War must be waged against the Carthaginians on sea and 
land. 8. It was the intention of the Helvetians to obtain 
the sovereignty of all Gaul. 9. Will you not free this 
city from the fear of servitude? 10. To man God has 
given a mind capable of all virtues. 



Lesson LH. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[3, 20.] V V 



f>. 



248. Lesson fbom ths Gbahmab. 



L Ablative of Time. 426. 

1. Time withm which. 426, 2. 

2. Time since an event, or between two cvents. 427, 

427, 1-4. 

11. Ablative of Characteristic. 428. 

1. Genitive and Ablative distinguished. 428, 4 ; 
396, IV. 
III. Ablative of Specification. 429. 

249. MoDELs. 

I. Plato died in his eighty- , I. JPlato tmo et octogest- 
first year. . mo anno mortuus 

est. 
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II. I have leisure at this 
time for philosophy. 

III. He smiled once in his 

life. 

IV. Homer lived many years 

hefore Romulu^, 

V. He was slain some 

months after. 
VI. You are of a cheerful 
spirit. 



II. Hoc tempore philosO' 
phiae vaco, 

III. Semel in vita risie. 

IV. Somerus annis raul- 

tis fuit ante Homu' 
lum. 
V. AViquot post menses 
occlsits est, 
VI. Tu hilari antmo es. 



250. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — His — omitted in rendering. 

2. MoDEL III. — In his life, inviia. Why is the preposition in 
used? G-426, 2. 

3. MODEL IV. — HOMER LIVED MANT YEAR8 BEFORE IlOMULUS, 

Latin idiom, Homer was before Romulus hy many yhars, Annis^ Abl. 
of Difference. Rule XXIV. Ante Rom^lum at the end of the sentence 
because emphatic. 

4. MoDEL V. — SoME MONTHS AFTER, Latin idiom, aftersome months, 
For the order of the words, see G. 427, 2. 

6. MODEL VI. — Of A CHEERFUL 5PIRIT, Or WITH A CHEERFCL 

spiRiT, hHdri animo, Abl. of Characteristic. Rule XXIX. 



251. VOCABULARY. 



Afterwards, post, adv. - 

Equal, par, paris, O"^ a^ ^^jiM^ 
Fiftli day of the month, Twnae^ 

arum, i, pl. For exception see 

G. 708, I. 2. 



Fiftieth, quinquageslmus, a, um. 
First day of the month, calendae, 

^rum, f. pl. 
Fourth, quartusy, a, um, 
Gresitlyj^agnopSre, adv. 



ABLATIVE. 
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Ides, tdus, iduumi f. pl. G. 708, 

1.3. 
Jrme, of June, Junius, a, um, G. 

708, III. 2. 
March, of March, Martius, a, um. 
May, of May, Maius, a, um. 
DPunic, PurCicus, a, um, 
Put to death, occndo, ire, adi, ci- 

sum, 
Pythagoras, Pythagdras, ae, m. 



Befinement, humanitcu, atis, f. 
Beturn, come hack, reverto or re- 
vertor, ire or i, reverti, re- 
tersum, See G. 273, III., 
verio, 
Sixth, sextus, a, um, 
Sixtieth, sexagesimus, a, um, 
Such, 80 great, tantus, a, um, 
Third, tertius, a, um. 



252. EXEBOISE. 



1. Pythagoras was in Italy at the same time in which 
liucius Junius Brutus liberated his country. 2. Publius 
Scipio took Carthage in the third Punic war. 3. The 
ambassadors returned to Eome on the first day of May. 
4. I received your letter on the jifth day of June. 5. 
Caesar was put to death in his fifty-sixth year, on the ides 
of March. 6. Two years afterwards Cicero was put to 
death, in his sixty-fourth year. 7. The Belgians were 
equal to the Germans in valor. 8. They were surpassed 
by the Homans both in valor and in refinement. 9. The 
Komans surpassed the Greeks in the arts of war. 10. 
The Greeks surpassed the Eomans in the arts of peace. 
11. Herodotus is a man of such eloquence that he greatly 
delights us. 
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Lesson Lin. 

ABLATIVE — CoNTiNUED. 

[3, 29.] 

253* Lesson fhom the Gbammab. 

I. Ablative Absolute. 431. 

II. Cases with Prepositions. 432. 

1. Accusative. 433. 

2. Ablative. 434. 

3. Accusative or Ablative. 435. 



254. MoDELs. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 



When many opinions 

had already been ex- 

pressed, I was asked 

my opinion. 
Many orators flour- 

ished in the tiine of 

Cato. 
•Socrates brought phi- 

losophy down to 

common life. 
Ile wrote the book 

w^ith great care. 
He has retired from 

office. 
What are you to do 

with this man ? 
He fled into Asia. ' 
In this island is a 

fountain of sweet 

water. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



Multis sententiis 
Jam dictis, rogd- 
tus sum sententi' 
am. 

Vivo Catone multi 
oratores florue^ 
runt. 

Socrates philosqphi- 
am ad vitam com- 
munem adduxiC. 

Magna cum cura li- 
hrum scripsit. 

Magistrdtu abiit. 



VI. Quid hoc homhu 

facias ? 
VII. In As%am profugit. 
VIII. In hac insula est . 
fons aquae dulcis. 



ABLATIVE. 
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255. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — When mant opinions had been expressed, Latin 
idiom, many opinions having heen spoken. Sententiam. Rule VII. 

2. MoDEL II. — In the time of Cato, vivo CatOne, lit. Cato alive. 
Rulc XXXI. Observe the position of these words at the beginning of 
the sentenee. G.^94, I. 

3. MoDEL VI. — With this man, hoc homine. G. 434, 2. Facias, 
G. 486, II. 



256. Synonymes. 

Battle, engagement, conflict ; pugna^ prodium. 

1. Pugna^ ae, f. ; battle, engagement, fight, strife, — 
the generic term for a conflict of any kind, whether between 
individuals or armies, whether with the fist, with words, or 
with arms. 

2. Proelium, ii^ n. ; battle, engagement, — a conflict in 
a military sense. 

257. VOCABULARY. 



Aquitanians, AquitlZni, 6rum, m. 

Arrive, pervinio, ire, veni, venium. 

"EecomQ, fio, fliri, factus sum. G. 
294. 

Bctake one*s self, se recipSre ; re- 
ctpio, Sre, cepi, ceptum. 

Cassius, Cassius, ii, m. 

Eager, aldcer, cris, cre. 

Fight, to fight, pugno, cCre, IZvi, 
atum. To fight (lit. mahe) a 
battle, proelium (pugnam") 
facio, ire, feci, fadum. 



How great, quantus, a, um. 
Living, alive, vivus, a, um. 
Beduce to a state of peace, pa^, 

dre, avi, atum. 
Besult, exttus, us, m. 
Kout, pello, ire, pepali, pulsum. 
Strife, pugna, ae, f. 
Successful, secundus, a, um» 
Vicinity, in the vicinity of, ad, 

prep. with acc. 
"Within, intra, prep. with acc. 
Yoke, jugum, i, n. 
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258* ExEKcisE. 



1. In the consulship of Lucius Cassius the Helvetians 
routed the Koman army and sent it under the yoke. 2. 
Within five days we shall arrive in the vicinity of Geneva. 
3. Having routed the army of the enemy, the Aquitanians 
betook themselves to the town. 4. Our soldiers, having 
fortified their camp, became more eager to fight. 5 . Caesar , 
having reduced all Gaul to a state of peace, led his army 
into winter quarters. 6. How great is the strife of 
orators ! 7. Caesar fought many successful battles. 8. 
The result of this battle is uncertain. 9. These wars 
were waged against the Gauls in the time of Cicero. 



Lesson LIV. 
adjectives. 

[1,4.]» 
259. Lesson from tiie Grammae. 

I. Agreement of Adjectives. 438; 438, 1-8. 

1. With Clause. 438, 8. 

2. Constniction according to Sense. 438, 6. 

3. With two or more Nouns. 439. 

II. Use of Adjectives. 440. 

1. With the Force of Nouns. 441. 

* The enclosed numerals standing at the beginning of the following 
lessons refer to Cicero*s Orations against Catiline. Thus [1, 4] shows 
that this lesson is to be leamed after the pupil has read the first four 
Chapters of the first Oration against Catiline. 



ADJECTIVES. 
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2. Equivalent to Clauses. 442. 

3. Instead of Adverbs. 443. 

4. Comparison of Adjectives. 444. 



260. MODELS. 



I. An upright life is a 

happy life. 
II. It is true that thero is 
friendship among thp 
good. 
III. Castor and PoUux wero 

seen. 
lY. Honors and victories 

are accidental. 
V. I loved Hortensius 

when he was alive. 
VI. Roscius was frequently 

at Rome. 
Vn. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful than virtue. 
Vin. Aristides was without 
exception the most 
just of all. 



I. JSbnesta vita bedta 

vita est. 
II. Verum est amiciti' 
am inter honos 
esse, 

III. Castor et PoUux 

visi sunt. 

IV. JTonores et victoriae 

fortuita sunt. 
V. Hortensium vivum 

amdvi. 
VI. lioscius eratBomae 

frequens. 
VII. Nihilestvirtutefor- 
mosius. 
VIII. Aristtdes unus om- 
9iium justissimus 
fuit. 



261. Remarks. 



1. MoDEL II. — Verum agrees with the infinitive clausc, amiciiiam 
— esse. G. 438, 3 ; 35, III. Among, bbtween the good, inter honos. 
Bonos used substantively, ihe good. G. 441. 

2. Model IV. — Are accidental, i. e. accidental things, foHuiia 
sunt. G. 439, 2, 3). 

3. MODEL V. — I LO\^ED HORTENSIUS WHEN HB WAS ALIVE, OF when 

altve, Latin idiom, Iloved Hortensins alive. 
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4. MoDEL VI. — Boscins was FKEQUEin-LT AT RoHE, Latin idiom, 
Boseiua wasfrequeni at Rome. G. 443. 

5. MODEL VIII. — WlTHOUT EXCEPTION THE MOST JtTST OP ALL, 

unu8 omnium justisstmus, lit. dlone of dll ihe mosi jusi, ihe mosi just 
oneofall. G. 444, 3. 



262. VOCABULARY. 



Assemble, conrinio, Ire, veni, ven- 

ium, 
.Capture, capio, ire, cepi, capium. 
Certain, cerius, a, um. 
Frequently, frequens, eniis, adj. 

G. 443. 
Full, in full numbers, frequens, 

eniis. 



Jupiter, Jupiier, Jovis, m. 
Openly, palam, adr. 
Stator, Siaior, 6ris, m. 
Treason, prodiiio, Onis, f. 
Wicked, sceleraius, a, um. 
Without exception, alone, unus, a, 
um. G. 17G, 1. 



263« EXEBCISE. 



1. We will now read the orations of Cicero the ce/e- 
brated orator. 2. Cicero was consul in the same year in 
which Catiline formed his wicked conspiracy. 3. There 
were many orators in Eome at that time, but Cicero was 
without exception the most eloquent of all. 4. Catiline 
had frequently heard him in the senate. 5. The senate 
assembled in full numbers in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
6. Cicero was the first who openly accused Catiline of 
treason. 7. It is certain that a conspiracy was formed. 
8. Many thousands of the enemy were captured in the first 
Punic war. 9. Scipio and Laelius were often praised by 
Cicero^ 
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Lesson LV. 

PRONOUNS. /y ^^ , 

264. Lesson fbom thb Gbamhab. 

I. Agreement of Pronouns. 445. 

1. Agreement of Pronoun used as Adjective. 445, 1. 

2. Agreement with Personal Pronoun. 445, 2. 

3. With two Antecedents. 445, 3. 

4. With Predicate Noun or Appositive. 445, 4. 

5. Construction according to Sense. 445, 5. 
6., Antecedent omitted. 445, 6. 

7. Clause as Antecedent. 445, 7. 

II. Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 446, 447. 

1. Nominative of Personal Pronouns omitted. 446. 

2. Possessive Pronouns omitted. 447. 

3. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. 448, 449. 

265. MoDELs. 

I. JEvery virtue attracts I. Omnis virtus nos ad 

us to itself. se aUtcit, 

II. From your letter I II. ^x litteris ttiis cepi 

have received in- incredibtlem vo- 

credible pleasure, luptdtem, 

III. They will live a more III. Tuiidrem vitam meo 

secure life under my praesidio vive^it, 
protection. 

rV. You are the one who IV. Tu es is qui me or* 

commended me. nasti. 

V. The produce and fruits Y. Fruges atque fruc- 

which the earth tus quos terra 

yields. gignit. 
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VI. They reject gloiy, 
whicli is the fruit of 
virtue. 
VII. There are some who 
think. 
VIII. Our countiy delights 
iis, as it ought. 
IX. I console myself. 



VI. Gloriam qui est 
fructus virtutis re- 
pudiant 
VII. Sunt qui censeant, 

VIII. Nbs^id quod dehety 
patria delectat. 
IX. Me consolor. 



266. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL ni. — Undeii mt protection, «1^0 praesidio, lit. by 
means qf, or because of, my proiection. Rule XXI. Fttom, G. 371, 
1,3). 

2. MoDEL IV. — The one who, is quif not tinus qui. 

3. MoDEL V. — Which, quos, masculinc. G. 445, 3. 

4. MoDEL VI. — Qui agrees with fructus, rather than with gloriam. 
G. 445, 4. 

5. MoDEL VII. — Thebe are some, sunt. G. 445, 6. Censeani, 
for the Subjunctive, sec G. 501, 1. 

6. Model VIII. — As IT ouGHT, Latin idiom, iha^ which it owes^ 
oughi, — id quod debei. G. 445, 7. Emphasis places nos at the beginning 
of the sentence. " ^ 

267* VOCABULAEY. 



As, relat., qui, quae, quod. As it 

ought, id quod debet. G. 

445, 7. 
Ascertain, cognosco, ire, nOvi, ni- 

tum. 
Condemn, condemno, Hre, Svi, 

Stum. 
Defend, defendo, ire, fendi, fen- 

sum. 



Depart from, exeo, \re, ii, itum. 
Devote one'8 self to, siudeo, ere, 

ui, dat. G. 385. 
Divine, divinus, a, um. 
Gift, donum, i, n. 
Oppose, obsisio, Ire, sfiti, sUtum. 

G. 386. 
Remissness, nequiiia, ae, f. 
Sometiraes, interdum, adv. 
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Vigilant, mgilans, aniis, 1 Tour, ihy, companions, friends, 

You, thoTi, iUf iui. &c., iui, Orum, G. 441, 1. 



268. EXEBCISE. 

1. I have said that Cicero accused Catiline of treason. 
2. Did you not condemn yourself for remissness? 3. I 
have often condemned myself for remissness. 4. Cicero 
8aid that he condemned the consuls for remissness. 5. 
You, Catiline, and all your companions, ought to depart 
from the city. 6. You and I, who oppose this conspiracy, 
ought to be vigilant. 7. There are some who fear Cati- 
line. 8. We will defend, as we ought, the safety of the 
Koman people. 9. Let us send the cavalry to ascertain 
where the enemy are. 10. Cicero devoted himself to elo- 
quence, which is sometimes caJBed a divine gift. 

Lesson LVI. 

PRONOUNS — CONTINUED. 

[1, 10.] 
269. LeSSON FfiOM THE GbAMMAB. 

I. Demonstrative Pronouns. 450-452. 

n. Relative Pronouns. 453. 

1. Relative Clause = Ablative with JPro. 453, 4. 

2. Relative with Adjective. 453, 5. 

III. Interrogative Pronoims. 454. 

IV. Indefinite Pronouns. 455-459. 
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270. MODELS. 



I. One thing I will.ex- 
plain, and that too a 
most important one. 
n. Nothing is useful 
which is not also 
honorable. 
III. We aro such as we 

ought to be. 
lY. I hope you are well, 
such is your pru- 
denca 
V. The most beautiful ves- 
sels which he had 
seen. 
VI. What kind of a man 

was he ? 
YII. One party contends, 
the other fears. 
VIII. One thing seems best 
to some, another to 
others. 
IX. The hest men ever ren- 
der the greatest ser- 
vice to posterity. 



n. 



iii. 



IV. 



Unam rem expUca^ 

boy eamque maa^- 

marri. 
Nihil est uttle^ quod 

non idem hones^ 

tum, 
li sumusy qui esse 

debemus, 
jSperOy quae tuapru- 

dentia est^ te va^ 

lere. 
Vdsa^ quae pulcher' 

rima viderat 



VI. Quivir.fuit? 

VII. Alttri dimtcant^ aZ- 
teri timenL 
VIII. AJiud aliis videtur 
optimA^m, 

IX. Optimus quisque 
ifhajxime posteri- 
tdti servit. 



271. Remarks. 



1. MoDEL I. — And that too a most important one, Latin idlom, 
and ihat ihe greaiest, — eamque maxlmam, G. 451, 2. 

2. MoDEL II. — Which also, quod tdem, lit. which the same. 

3. MoDEL IV. — SuoH is TOUK PBUDENCE, Latin idiom, which is 
your prudence, — ie vaUre being the antecedent of quae, What other 
forms may bc used? G. 453, 4. 



PRONOUNS. 
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4. MoDEL V. — Thb most beautipdl vessels which, Latin idiom, 
iJie vessels, which the most beauttful, G. 453, 5. 

6. MODEL Vlll. — OnE THINO 8EEM8 BE8T TO 80ME, JLNOTHER TO 

OTHERS, Latin idiom, another ihing seems best to others, 

6. MoDEL IX. — The best men ever, Latin idiom, every hesi tnan. 
Bender the greatest seryice, maxime servit, lit serves most or 
especiaUy, 



272. Synonymes. 

Dinner, feast, entertainment J coenOy epulae^ convivtum. 

1. Coena^ ae^ f ; dinxeb, — as the prineipal family meal. 

2. Epulaey arum^ f pL; feast, entebtainmknt, — with 
special reference to its sumptuous character. 

3. Conviviumy iiy n. ; lit. a living together (con^ vivo) ; 
PEAST, ENTEKTAiNMKNT, — with special refcrence to its social 
character. 



273. VOCABULAEY. 



Audacity, audada, af , f. 
Best, opfimus, a, um. 
Choice, conquisitus, a, um, 
Conversation, sermo, dnis, m. 
Daily, of increase or decreasc, in 

dies ; in dies stngHilos. See 

Syn. 399. 
Deliver (an oration), haheo, ere, ui, 

Xtum ; lit. to have, 
Each, one each, singali, ae, a, 

distrib. num. 
Eighth of November, ante diem 
6 



sextum idus Nbvembres, G. 

708. 
Entertainment, convivium, ii, n. 
Feast, viands, epidae, Srum, f. pl. 
Increase, intrans., cresco, ire, crevi, 

cretum. 
Load, pile np, exstruo, ire, struxi, 

strudum, 
Madness, /wror, Oris, m, 
On account of, propiery prep. with 

acc. 
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Pleasure, enjoyment, deleciatio, 

dnts, f. 
Presence, in the presence of, apudj 

prep. with acc. 
Put to death, inierficiOf ire, fedf 

fedum. 
Squander, profundo, ire, fudi, 

fosim. 



Such, sometimes rendered by quij 
quae, quody relat. pron. G. 
453, 4. 

Sumptuous, sumptudsus, a, um» 

Table, mensa, ae, f. 

Unbridled, effrenStus, a, um. 



274. ExEEcisE. 

1. The oration whicli we are now reading was delivered 
in the temple of Jupiter Stator. 2. It was delivered by 
Cicero on the *8th of November, in the preseiice of the 
senate. 3. The iinbridled audacity of Catiline was at 
that time increasing daily. 4. Catiline, such was his un- 
bridled madness, endeavored to put Cicero to death. 5. 
I will give you the best books which I have. 6. The 
judge has invited us to dinner. 7. There are some who 
squander their money upon sumptuous feasts. 8. The 
tables are loaded with the choicest viands. 9. Many are 
delighted with entertainments on account of their enjoy- 
ment of conversation. 



Lesson LVn. 

VEBBS — AGREEMENT, VOICE, TENSE. INDICATIVE 
MOOD. 

[f, 13.] 

275. Lesson from the Geaaimab. 

L Agreement ofVerbs. 460-463. 
II. FseofVoices. 464,465. 



VEKBS AGREEMENT, VOICE, TENSE. 
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m. Tcnses of the Indicative. 466-473. 
IV. Use of the Indicative. 474. . 



276. MoDELS. 



I. You assume the name 

of virtue. 
II. All things were made hy 
God. 
III. I will explain as I shall 
be able those things 
"vvhich you desire. 
lY. Mithridates has already 
reigned upwards of 
twenty-two years. 
V. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the uses. 



I. Nomen virtutis tmir' 

pas, 
II. A Deo omnia facta 
sunt. 

III. JEJa quae vis^ ut po- 

ttrOy explicdho. 

IV. Jlithriddtes aimum 

jam tertium et vice- 
simum regnat. 
V. JLongum est persequi 
utilitdtes. 



277. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL II. — All tiiings, omnia. Res is not necessary, as thero 
is no ambiguity. Empbasis detcrmines the position of a Deo. 

2. MoDEL IV. — Has reigned upwards op twentt-two teabs, 
annum tertium et mcesimum regnat, lit. is reigning ihe twenty-ihird 
year., or plus mginii duo annos regnavii. 

3. MoDEL V. — It would be tedious, Latin idiom, ii is long, a 
long task, longum esi. 



278. VOCABULARY. 



Against, tn, prep. with acc. 
Bctter, melior, ius, compar.' of 

lonus. 
Can, could, possum, posse, poiui. 
Dccree, consuUum, i, n. 



Entertain the same sentiments, 
eddem seniio, ire, sensi, sen- 
sum. 

Founding of the city, urhs condiia. 
G. 680. 
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In accordance with, e, ex, prep. 

with abl., lit. from. 
Inactivity, tnertia, aey f. 
Keep, servOf S.re, avt, atum, 
Ninetieth, nonagesimtis, a, um, 
Now = abeady, jam, adr. 
Promise, promissum, i, n. 



Rightly, recte, adr. 

Six hundredth, sexcentesimus, a, 

um. 
Tedious, long, longus, a, um. 
Thing, res, rei, f. 
Think, feel, perceive, sentio, ire, 

sensi, sensum. 



279. ExEBcisE. 

1. Itwould be better not to keep those promises. -2. 
It would be tedious to speak of these things. 3. The city 
should have been liberated from fear. 4. Can we rightly 
accuse Cicero of inactivity and remissness? 5. Could he 
not, in accordance with the decree of thc senate, have 
ordered Catiline to be put to death? 6. Did he not wish 
to do this? 7. So many entertained the same sentiments 
as Catiline, that he did not judge this the best thing to do. 
8. We have now read the first oration of Cicero against 
Catiline. 9. In what year was it delivered ? 10. It was 
delivered in the six hundred and ninety-first year from 
the founding of the city. 



Lesson LVni. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

[2, 4.] 

280. Lesson from thb Gkammae. 

I. Tenses of the Subjunctive. 476-479. 

1. Sequence of Tenses. 480 ; 481. 

2. Exceptions in Sequence. 482. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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II. The Potential Subjunctive. 485 ; 486, 1-7. 

III. The Subjunctive of Desire. 487; 488, 1-5. 

IV. The Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. 489. 



281. MODELS. 



I. 

n. 



in. 



IV. 



VI. 



vn. 



They strive to conquer. 
May I be able to ac- 

complish my endeav- 

ors. 
Would that I had been 

able to accomplish 

my endeavors. 
Let us avoid pride, 

haughtiness, and ar- 

rogance. 
Who would seek glory 

as he would shun in- 

famy? 
I collect all things, that 

I may write some- 

thing wci/? to you, 
The house was so fur- 

nished that it was an 

omament to the city. 



I. Nituntur ut vincant. 
II. JJtinam conata effi- 
cere possim, 

III. Uimam conata effi» 

cere potuissem* 

IV, Superhiam^ fastidi- 

umy arrogantiam" 
que fugiamus. 
V. Qais gloriam tam ex- 
petat quam infami- 
am fugiat? 
VI. Omnia colMgo^ ut 
novi scribam ali- 
quid ad te. 
VII. Domus sic orndta 
fuit ut urhi esset 
omamento. 



282. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — They stbive to conquer, Latin idiom, ihey strive 
ihat they may eonquer. 

2. MoDEL II. — May I be able, possim, or ufinam possim. 

3. MODEL in. — WOULD THAT I HAD BEEN ABLE, uHnam potUtSSem. 

4. MoDEL V. — WouLD sEEK,*wouLD 8HUN, expUat, fugioty Po- 
tential Subjunctives. 
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5. MoDEL VI. — SoMETHiNo NEW, itovi oXiquid, lit. something of 
new. G. 441, 2 ; .396, III. 2, 3). M)vi, being emphatic, is at the begin- 
ning of thc clause. 

6. MoDEL Vn. — Was an obnament, esset ornaTnento. For the 
mood and tense of esset, see G. 489 ; 494 ; 481, II. 1. For the case of 
omamento^ see G. 390. 

283. Synontmes. 

Rest, repose, tranquillity ; quies^ requies^ tranquiUitas. 

1. QuieSy quietis, f. ; best, repose, — in itself considered. 

2. Mequiesy etis^ f.; kest, repose, — as a means of refresh- 
ing and invigorating the exhausted powers, whether of body 
or of mind. 

3. TranquillttaSy dtis^ f.; TKANQiriLLiTY, calmness, re- 
POSE, — involving freedom from care and anxiety. 

284. VOCABULARY. 



Affair, business, negotium, ii, n. 
Civil, domestic, domestlcuSf a, um. 
Dare, avdeo, €re, ausus sum, G. 

272, 8. 
Even, etiamj adv. 
Highest welfare of the statc, summa 

res puhUca, 
Like, similisy e, G. 391, 2, 4), (2). 
Long for, expUo, ^re, petlvi, petl- 

tum, 
Neglect, negUgo, Sre, lexi, lectum, 
O that! utlnam, interj. 



Public, pubUcus, a, um, 
Repose, tranquiUitas, Stis, f. 
Rest, quies,€tis, f. ; requies, €tis, f. 
Seek, quaero, €re, quaesivi, quaesi- 

tum, 
Strive, nitor, niti, nisu^ and nixus 

sum, dep. 
Vigilantly, sharply, act^ter, adv. 
Watch, vigilo, are, Uvi, atum, 
Weary, defatigo, Hre, SLvi, atum, 
Withdraw, se removere ; remdveo, 

€re, movi, mOtum, 



285. ExEECisE. 

1. There were in Home so many like Catiline that they 
even dared to defend him. 2. O that we may be able to 
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conquer the leader of this civil war 1 3 . Would that I had 
received your letter. 4. Cicero the consul strove to de- 
fend the name and safety of the Eoman people. 5. Let 
us strive to defend the republic. 6. Cicero, when consul, 
watched so vigilantly for the safety of the republic, that he 
has often been called the father of his country. 7. Many 
long for repose. 8. Many, longing for repose, withdraw 
from public affairs. 9. Rest does not always delight us. 
10. Your wearied mind now seeks rest. 11. Whowould 
neglect the highest welfare of the state ? 



Lesson LIX. 

SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOSE OR RESULT — Continued. 

[2, 8.] 

286. Lesson fpwOm the Grammab. 

I. Subjunctive of Purpose with Ut and JVe. 490. 

1. Pure Purpose. 491. 

2. Mixed Purpose. 492 ; 492, l^. 

3. Peculiarities. 493 ; 493, 1-4. 

II. Subjunctive of Result with Xlt and Ut JSTon. 490* 

1. Pure Result. 494. 

2. Mixed Result. 495; 495, 1-3. 

3. Peculiarities. 496 ; 496, 1-3. 

in. Subjunctive with Quo^ Quin^ Quominus, 497-499; 
498, 1-3. 

287. MoDELs. 

I. It is necessary to eat I. Esse oportet ut vivas, 

that you may live. 
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n. I ask you to aid him. 
III. I foar that you will not 

endure the labors. 
rV. It is neeessary that vir- 

tue should attract you. 
V. There is no one present 

who does not see. 
VI. I cannot but send a let- 

ter. 

VII. Death does not deter a 
wise man from de- 
liberating for the re- 
public. 



n. Te rogo ut eumjuves. 

III. Timeo ut lahdres szcs- 

tineas, 

IV. Te oportet virtus tra- 

hat. 
V. Adest ne7nOy quin 

videat. 
VI. Facere non possum^ 
quin litteras mit- 
tam. 
VII. Nbn deterret sapien- 
tem morsy quorm- 
nus rei publica^ 
consulat. 



288. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — To EAT, essej from edo, G. 291, subject ofoportet. 

2. MoDEL m. — That you will not endure, ut sustineas. G. 
492, 4. 

8. MoDEL rV. — Trahat : for the mood and for the omission of tttj 
8eeG. 495; 496, 1. 

4. MoDEL V. — Who does not see, quin videat, but that he sees. 
G. 498, 2. 

5. MoDEL VI. — I CANNOT BUT 8END, Latin idiom, / am not ahle io 
do hut ihat Imay send. 

6. MoDEL VII. — Fbom deliberatino, Latin idiom, hy which the 
less he mxiy deliherate. Emphasis places m^rs at the end of its clause. 



289. VOCABULARY. 

Arms, a/nna, drum, n. pL G. 131, 1 Attend to, to serve, servio, ire^ ivi, 
1,4). itum. G. 886. 



SDBJtTNCTIVE OP PUKPOSE OE EESULT. 
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Behooves, it behoores, qportet, 

oportuit. G. 299. 
Deter, deterreo, ere, ui, iium. 
Diligently, dHigenter, adv. 
Pear, to fear, timeoy ere, ui, itum, 
For = to secure, ad, prep. with 

acc. 
Forefathers, majdres, um, m. pl. 
Free, liher, ira, irum» 
From, after verbs of hindering, 

quominus, conj. 
Greater, major, us, comparative of 

magnus. G. 165. 
Health, valetndo, inis, f. 
Homer, Homerus, i, m. 



Implore, oro, Hre, dvi, atum. 
Not only — but also, non modo — 

sed etiam. ^ 

Poet, poita, ae, m. 
Profit, to profit, oondaco, ire, duxi, 

ductum ; in this sense only in 

Third Pers. G. 385. 
Pimishment, penalty, poena, ae, f. 
Rule, impiro, Hre, Hvi, Htum. 
Studiouslj, studidse, adv. 
Take, take up, capio, ire, cepi, 

captum. 
Take care, to take care, eaveo, €re, 

cavi, cautum. 
Than, quam, co^j. 



290. ExERasE. 



1. Our, forefathers took up arms that they might be 
free. 2. The Romans tqok up arms not only that they 
might be free, but also that they might rule. 3. Cicero 
exhorts us to read studiously his orations. 4. Care must 
be taken that the punishment may not be greater than the 
fault. 5. I implore you to attend to your health most 
diligendy. 6. We cannot doubt that virtue especially 
profits the state. 7. We cannot doubt that there were 
poets before Homer. 8. I fear that these dangers may 
increase. 9. It behooves us all to watch for the safety of 
the republic. 10. Nothing deterred Cicero from defend- 
ing the republic. 
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Lesson LX. 
relative clauses of purpose or result. 

[2, 13;] 

291. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Relative Clauses of Purpose. 500 ; 500, 1. 
11. Relative Oauses of Result. 500 ; 500, 2. 

III. Special Constructions in Relative Clauses. 501. 

1. After Indefinite Antecedents. 501, 1. 

2. After Unus^ Solus^ and the like. 501, II. 

3. After Dignus^ Indignus^ Idoneus^ Aptus. 501, III. 

292. MoDELS. 

I. I sent one to state this. I. Misi qui hoc dicereL 

II. I am not such a one as II. Nbn is sum qui his 

to use these things. utar, 

III. I see nothing else which III. Nihil aliud video^ 

we can do. quod agtre possl- 

mus, 

lY. There are some who lY. Sunt qui timeantur, 
are feared. 

V. TW^ wisdom is the only Y. Yerasapientiaestuna^ 

thing which dispels • quae moestitiam 

sadness. pellat, 

VI. The fables are worthy to VI. Fabulae digfiae sunt 

be read. " quxie legantur. 



293. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL I. — One to state this, Latin idiom, who should siaie 
ihis. 



KELATIVE CLACSES OF PUKrOSE OB RE8ULT. 
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2. MoDEL II. — As TO USE, qiU Mtar, lit. icho may use. 

3. MoDEL III. — Wnicn we can do, quod aglre posslmuSf lit. which 
we may he ahle to do, 

4. MoDEL V. — The only thino, una, agreeing with sapientia. 

6. Model VI. — WoRTHY To BB READ, dignoc quae legantur, lit. 
%corthy which may he read, 

294. Synonymes. 

Joy, gladness, joyousness ; gaudium^ laetitiay hilaritas. 

1. Gaudium^ ii^ n. ; joy, the emotion of joy, — iu itself 
considered. 

2. Xaetitia, ae, f.; gladness, joy, — as shown iu tho 
countenance or in action. 

3. Hilaritasy dtis^ f. ; joyousness, cheerful, happy dis- 
posiTiON, — not a momentary feeling, but a characteristic of 
the temperament. 

295. VOCABULARY. 



Be elated, efflror, efferri, elatus 

sum ; pass. of effiro. 
Cheerfulness, hxlaritas, atis, f. 
Deny, nego, Sre, avi, aium, 
Excessive, nimius, a, um. 
Faesulae, Faes^ae, Urum, f. pl. 
Fill, compleo, €re, €vi, etum, 
Forever, inperpetuum. 



Grcatest, maximus, a, um. G. 165. 
Lose, amitto, €re, misi, missum. 
On the part of, often rendcred by 

the Geniiive. 
Perpetual, perpetuus, a, um. 
Rejoicing, laetitia, ae, f. 
Sad, tristis, e, 
Whole, cunctics, a, um. 



296. Exeecise. 

1 . Many states sent ambassadors to Eome to establish 
peace and friendship with the Koman people. 2. There 
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were some, both in Home and at Faesulae, who denied 
that Catilme was forming a conspiracy against the republic. 
3. Let U8 not lose our cheerfulness. 4. I fear you will 
lose your cheerfulness forever. 5. There were some in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator who were filled with the 
greatest joy. 6. In so great rejoicing on the part of the 
whole state, you alone are sad. 7. We cannot doubt thiat 
the king was elated with excessive joy. 8. The orations 
of Gicero are worthy to be read by all. 



•Lesson LXL 
subjunctive of condition. 

[3, 4.] 

297. Lesson from the Geammae. 

I. Rale for the Subjunctive of Condition. 503. 

1. Condition Supplied. 503, 2. 

2. Force of Tenses. 504. 

3. Dum^ modo^ dummodo. 505. 

4. Ac sij ut sij quasiy etc. 506. 

II. Conditions with Siy Msiy M, Sin. 507-510. 

1. Mixed Forms. 511. 

2. Subjunctive and Indicative. 512. 

298. MoDELS. 

I. Mental powers r6ma/?i, 1. Manent ingenia^mO' 

if only industry re- do permaneat in- 



mains. 

n. If I should deny it, I II. Si negem^ msntiar. 

should speak falsely. 
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III. You mnno^ retainyour 
manhood^ if you ar- 
range all things with 
reference to pleasui*e. 

rV. No one without hope 
would expose himself 
to death, 
V. As if they should ap- 
propriate others'pos- 
sessions to their own 
use. 

VI. If it was not lawfol, it 

was not necessary. 
VII. You would do wrong, 
if you should not 
give waming. 
Vni. Eloquence would not 
be praised, if it ac- 
complished nothing. 

IX. If we shun folly, let us 
pursue wisdom. 

X. Theywouldhaveaban- 
doned their fields, 
had he not sent a 
letter. 



ni. Nbn potestiSy volup- 
tate omnia diri- 
gevUeSy^ retinere 
virtutem. 

IV. Nemo sine spe se 
offerret ad mor- 
tem, 

V. Ui si in suam rem 
aliena convertant. 



VI. jSi non Ucehaty non 
necesse erat. 

VII. Improhe feceris^ iii- 
si monueris, 

VIII. JEJloguentia non lai^ 
daretur^ si nihil 
efficeret. 
IX. Si stultitiam fugi- 
mus^ sapientiam 
sequdmur, 
X. Helicturi agros e- 
rant^ nisi litteras 



299. Remarks. 



1 . MODEL III. — Ip you arrange all things with refebence to 
PLEA8URE, 'voluptcCte omnia dirigentes, lit. arranging aU things hy 
pleasure. G. 503, 2. ^ 

2. MoDEL IV. — Observe the position of ad mortem. 

3. MoDEL V. — To THEiB owN USE, in suam rem, lit. inio tkeir own 
affair. 
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4. MoDEL IX. — Let us pursue, sequamur. G. 487. 
6. MoDEL X. — TiiEr wouLD HAVE ABANDONED, relictUri erant, lit. 
were dboui io abandon, G. 512, 2, 2). 



300. VOCABULAEY. 



Be wiUing, to wisli, "coloj veUe, 

volui. 
Conscript Fathers, Faires Con- 

scripii, m. pl. 
Depart, set out, proficiscor, i, fec- 

tus sum, dep. 
Exile, exsilium, ii, n. 
Gladly, laete, adv. 
Inaction, inertia, ae, f. 



If only, dummbdo, conj. 

Leisure, at leisure, oiiosus, a, um. 

Provide for, provldeo, Cre, vldi, 

visum, with dat. 
Suppress, comprimo, ^re, pressi, 

pressum. 
Tell» dico, Ire, dixi, dictum. 
Unless, nisi, conj. 



301. EXERCISK. 

1. What would you have said, if Cato had been ordered 
to go into exile? 2. If you were willing to hear me; I 
would tell you. 3. I would gladly hear you, if only I 
were at leisure. 4. Unless you suppress this conspiracy, 
Conscript Fathers, you will be condemned for inaction. 
5. If you (pl.) will watch for the safety of the republic, 
you will be praised by all the citizens. 6. If Cicero had 
not provided for the state, he would have been condemned 
by all. 7. If Catiline would only depart from the city, 
we should all be liberated from fear. 8. O that he had 
not formed this conspiracy against the republic I 
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Lesson LXIL 
subjtjnctive of coxcession. 

[3, 7.] 

302. Lesson from the Grammak. 

I. Rule for the Subjunctive of Concession. 515. 

11. Classes of Concessive Clauses. 516. 

1. With Quamquam, 516, 1. ^ 

2. With Licet^ Quamvis^ Quantumvis^ etc. 516, U. 
. "3. With the Compounds of Si, 516, III. 



303. MODELS. 



I. Though he may deride, 
reason will yet avail 
more, 
n. Though they understand, 
they never speak. 

III. Acquit Verres, though 

he confesses that he 
has accepted moneys. 

IV. Though pain may not be 

the greatest evil, it is 
certainly an evil. 
V. Though glori/ may not 
possess anything in it- 
sel^ yet it foUows vir- 
tue. 



JOicet irrideat, plus 
tamen ratio valebit. 



II. 



Quamquam intelli- 

gunty tamen nun- 

quam dicunt, 

III. Absolvite Verrem^ qui 

sefateatur pecunias 



IV. 



V. 



Ne sit summum ma- 

lum dolory malum 

certe est. 
Etsi nihil hxiheat in se 

gloria^ tam^en virtu- 

tem sequitur. 
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304. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL ni. — Though hb confesses, qui fateditur, lit. who may 
confess. G. 615, II. The verb on which an infinitive clause depends is 
often inserted in that clause directly after the subject, as faieatur after 
se. See Part Third, 601. 

. 2. MoDEL IV, — Ne sit. G. 516, II. 1. Observe also the order of 
words, as affected by emphasis. 

3. MoDEL V. — Emphasis places gloria at the end of the clause. 



305. Synonymes. 

Fear, alarm; metus^ timor^ formido, 

1. MeticSy usy m. ; feae, a eatiois^al feab, — arising from 
real danger. 

2. Timor^ oris^ m.; feae, — a fear arising either from 
timidity or from imminent danger, and accordingly less under 
tlie control of reason than metus. 

3. Formldo^ tniSy f. ; alaem, dread, consteknation, — a 
great and overwhelming fear. 



306. VOCABULAEY. 



Aid, means, opesy opum, f. pl. G. 

133, 1. 
Although, quamquamf licet, quam- 

vis, etc. G. 616. 
Banish, throw ofF, ahjicio, Sre, jecif 

jectum. 
Conceal, occulto, Sire, avi, atum. , 
ConsteTnaXion f formldOf inis, f. 
Disgraceful, turpis, e. 



Emolument, emolumentum, i, n. 
Even if, eitamsi, conj. 
Fear, timor, 6ris, m. ; metus, us, m. 
FoUow, consSquor, i, secutus sum, 

dep. 
Honorable, honestus, a, um. 
Right, rectus, a, um. 
Sudden, suMtus, a, um. 
Way, manner, modus, i, m. 
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307. ExBBCISE. 

1. The best men do what is right, even if they see that 
no emolument will follow. 2. Although they fear him, 
they deny it. 3. Eyen if they feared him, they would 
deny it. 4. That which is disgraceful, although it may. 
be concejjed, can in no way be honorable. 5. With your 
aidy even if we were timid, we would banish all fear. 6. 
Let not fear deter us from watching for the safety of the 
republic. 7. Let us liberate the state both from danger 
and from fear. 8. Let not this sudden constemation de- 
ter us from doing what is right. 



Lesson LXTTT. 
subjunctive of cause and time. 

[3, 11.] 

308. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Rule for the Subjunctive of Cause. 517. 

1. Clauses with Quum. 518. 

2. Relative Clauses denoting Cause. 519. 

3. Clauses with Quod^ QuiOy Quoniam^ Quando. 520. 

IL Rule for the Subjimctive of Time with Cause. 521. 

1. Clauses with Dum^ JDonec^ Qtcoad. 522. 

2. Clauses with Anteqicam and Priusqmm. 523. 

309. MODELS. 

I. Since these things are I. Quaeqimmitasinty 

so, proceed. perge. 
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11. 



III. 



. IV, 



the power of truth, 
since it defends it- 
self! 

1 heard Zeno when I 
was at Athens. 



Since I have spoken 

of tho kind of war, I 

will now speak of its 

magnitude. 
V. No ono shuns pleasure 

itself because it is 

pleasure. 
VI. You will keep them 

till I see you. 
While the laws were 

in force. 
They are present be- 

fore it is light. 
Before he comes, ho 

will send a letter. 



VII. 



vm. 



IX 



II. vis veritatiSy quae 
se defendat I 

III. Zenonem^ quum A- 

thenis essem^ au- 
diebam: 

IV. Quoniam de genere 

belli dixiy nunc de 
magnitudine di- 
cam.. 
V. Nemo ipsam volup- 
tdtem, quia volup- 
tas sit^fugiL 
VI. JSa continebis quoad 

te videam, 
VII. Dum leges vigehant. 

VIII. Priusquam lucet^ 
adsunt, 
IX. Antequam veniat^ 
litteras mittet. 



310. Kemabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — Quae quum. G. 602, III. 1. 

2. MoDEL II. — SiNCE iT DEFENDS, quoe defendat, lit. which may 
defend. G. 619. i 

3. MoDEL III. — WiiEN I WAS, quum essem. G. 618, II. 1. 

4. MoDEL IV. — Op its magnitude, de magniiudhie, concerning 
the magnitude. The possessive its should not be rendered. 

6.' MoDEL IX. — Before he comes, anUquam veniat. G. 521, 1. 
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311. VOCABULABY. 



Be in force, vtgeoy «re, ui. 

Cortiiis, Citriitis, ii, m. 

Decree, considtum, t, n. ; a decree 

of the senate, senaius consuL- 

ium* 
Drive, cast out, ejicio, ?re, y^ct, 

jectum, 
Hate, odi, odisse. G. 297, 1. 
Lycurgus, Lycurgus, t, m. 
Record, jperscnboy ire, scripsi, 

scripium. 



Scarcely, scarcely yet, vixdum, 

adv. 
Since, as, quum, conj. 
Strong, ample, amplusy a, um ; in 

the strongest terms, amplis- 

slmis verbis. 
Thank, graiias ago, ire, egi, ac- 

ium. 
Thanks, graiiae, arum, f. pl. G. 

132. 
While, dum, conj. 



312. ExEBasE. 



1. I had scarcely read your letter when Curtius came 
to me. 2. They often heard Giceroj when they were in 
Eome. 3. Many hate the consul because he has driven 
Catiline into exile. 4. I praise the consul because he has 
driven this man into exile. 5. The senate thanked Cicero 
in the strongest terms, because he had liberated the re- 
public from the greatest dangers. 6. Since these things 
are so, let us defend the consul. 7. The Lacedaemonians 
were brave while the laws of Lycurgus were in force. 8. 
Let us wait until this decree of the senate is recorded. 
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Lesson LXTV. 



SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 
[4, 2.] 

313. Lesson FRoai thb Grammar. 

I. Rule for the Subjtinctive in Indirect Questions. 525. 
n. Single and Double Questions. 526. 



314- MODKLS. 

I. I understood what the I. 

law meant. 
II. It is uncertain how long II. 

the life ofeach one of 
vs will be. 

III. It is asked whether vir- III. 
tue is sought for its 
own worth, or for cer- 
tain advantages. 

rV. It is asked whether vir- IV. 
ttie can be produced 
by nature or by edu- 
cation. 
V. Let us inquire whether V. 

or not there was need 
of a fleet. 



Intellexi quid sibi lex 

vellet. 
Incertum est, quam 

longa nostrum cu- 

jusque vita futura 

sit. 
Quaerttur^ virtus su- 

amneprqpter digni- 

tdtem^ an propter 

fructus aliquos eoe^ 

petdtur. 
Quaerttur natura an 

doctrina possit ef 

fici virtus. 

Opus fuerit classe 
necne quaerdmus. 



315. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Meant, sihi veUetf lit. wished for tiself. For mood 
and tense, see G. 525 ; 481, 11. The order quid sHn Ux is more 
cuphonious than quid lex sibi. 
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2. MoDEL in. — Whether — OR, fie — an. But in models IV. and 
V. the particle is omitted in the first member. G. 526, U. 

3. MoDEL rv. — Emphasis places virtus at the end of the sentence. 

4. MoDEL V. — Let us inquire, qiiaerilmus, G. 487. Ob not, 
necnef G. 626, II. 2, 1). Op A fleet, dasset G. 419, V. 



316. VOCABULABT. 



Conmiand, impiro, are, avi, atum, 
Depart, go, co, ire, ivi, itum, 
X>ifficult, dijicilis, e. 
Disagree, dissentioy %re, sensi, ser^ 

sum, 
False, /aZ«2{^, a, um, 
Hesitate, dublto, Sre, Hvi, Stum. 
Important, great, magnus, a, um, 
Inquire, quaero, ire, quaesiviorii, 

quaesiium, 
Or not, an non ; necne. G. 626, II. 

2, 1) ; 346, n. 2, 3). 
Preserve, servoy are, avi, atum. 



Presume, believe, eredo, ire, didi, 

dltum. 
Question, quaestio, Onis, f. 
Beport, rum^r, Oris, m. 
School, schola, aer, f. 
Subject, thing, res, rei, f. 
Think, puto, are, avi, atum. 
Upon, conceming, de, prep. with 

abl. 
Whether — not, nonne. 
Whether — or, utrum — an. 
Wonder, miror, ffrt, Uius sum, 

dep. 



317. EXEBCISE. 

1. Let us ask Catiline whether he hesitates to depart 
from the city. 2. Cicero asked him whether he hesitated 
to depart from the city at the command of the consul. 3; 
I wonder why philosophers disagree upon the most im- 
portant subjects. 4. It is diflEicult to say whether this re- 
port is true or false. 5. They inquired of me whether I 
did not think that Cicero would preserve the republic. 6. 
Whether or not riches make us happy, is the question. 
7. When you were in Athens, you were often, I presume, 
in the schools of the philosophers. 
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Lesson LXV, 

subjunctive by attraction. subjunctive in in- 
derect discourse. 

[4, 6.] 

318. Lesson from the Gbammab. 

I. Subjunctive by Attraction. 527. 
II. Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 529. 

319. MODELS. • 

I. I formed the plan, to de- I. Cepi consilium ut an- 

part before it was light. tequam luceret eou- 

rem, 

II. You were saying that you II. Dicebas te vdle, quae 

wished those things egissem feliciter eve- 

which I liad done, to 7ilre. 
result prosperously. 

320. Remaiiks. 

1 . MoDEL I. — Befohe it was or should be light, anUquam lu* 
cirety Subj. by Attraction because of its connection with exirem. 

2. MoDEL II. — Those things wniCH I HAD DONE, quoe egissem, 
antecedcnt omitted. G. 451, 1. Egissemy Subj. by Attraction. 



321. Synonymes. 

Safe, unharmed, securo ; salvus^ incolumis^ tutus. 
1. Salvus^ a, um ; safe, pkeserved, rescued from dan- 
GER, — applicable both to pereons and to things. 



SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION. 131 

2. Incolumisy e ; safe, unhaemed, — especially applicable 
to persons. Incolumis involves more than scUmis. He wbo 
escapes salvus^ escapes with his life, though not necessarily 
without injuiy ; but he who escapes imolumis^ escapes un- 
hurt. 

3. Tutus^OyUm; secube, feee feom dangeb. 



822. VOCABULAEY. 



Believe, credo^ ire, didi, dltum, 

G. 385. 
Children, libBri, drum, m. pl. G. 

131, 1, 1). 
Desire, cupio, ?.r€, ivi, Uum, 
Dine, coeno, Hre, ^vi, Sium, 



Doubtful, duhius, a, tim. There is 
no doubt = it is not doubtful, 
71071 dubium est, 

Unharmed, incolUmis, e. 

With, at the house of, apud, prep. 
with acc. 



323. ExEBcisE. 

1. He says that he was dining with the consul when he 
received your letter. 2. They say that he was reading 
your letter when the messenger came to him. 3. We 
have said that the Lacedaemonians were brave while the 
laws of Lycurgus were in force. 4. Did you not say that 
many hated Cicero because he had driven Catiline into 
exile? 5. I said that I praised the consul because he had 
driven this man into exile. 6. There is no doubt that 
there were many who did not believe Cicero while Catiline 
was in the city. 7. There is no one who does not desire 
that his children should be unharmed and happy. 8. The 
republic is at length safe. 9. There is no doubt that this 
city is secure. 
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Lesson LXVL 
inderect discourse. 

[4, 10.] 

324. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

I. Moods in the Oratio Obliqua. 530, 531. 
11. Tenses in the Oratio Obliqua. 532. 
III. Pronouns in the Oratio Obliqua. 533. 

325. MoDBLS. 



I. Democritus says that 
there are innumerdble 
worlds, 
II. They say that Plato en- 
tertained the same 
opinion of the immor- 
tality of the soul as 
P^rthagoras. 
III. Hippias boasted that 
there was nothing in 
any art which ?ie did 
not know. 



I. Democrttus dicit in- 
numeraKles esse 
mundos. 
II. Platonem ferunt de 
animdrum aetemi^ 
tdte sensisse idem 
quod Pythagoram. 

III. Hlppia^ gloridtus est 
nihil esse uHa in 
arte quod ipse nes^ 
diret 



326. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Op (on the subject of) thb immobtality op the 
souL (of souls), de animdrum aetemitaie. G. 602, II. 3. Enter- 
TAiNED the same opinion A8 Pythagoras, Latin idiom, thought the 
same thing whdch Pythagoras (thought). Pythagdram, eubject of 
sensisse understood. G. 651, 6. 

2. MoDEL III. — WfliCH hb did not know, quod ijpse nesaret, For 
mood and tense ofnesaret, see G. 531 ; 481, II. 1. 
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327. Synonymes. 

Courage, fortitude ; virtus^fortitm^. 

1. Yirtus^ utis, f. ; courfAGE, valoe, enekgy, — as shown 
in action. ^ 

2. FortitU^o^ misy f.; foetitude, fiemness, — as shown 
in resistance. 



328. VOCABULARY. 



Africa, Africa, ae, f. ^ 

Ask, inquire, quaero, ire, quaesivi, 

sltum ; it is asked, quaerHur, 

quaesitum est, 
Attract, alUcio, ire, lexi, ledum. 
Compel, cogo, Ire, coegi, coactum, 
Fortitude, fortiiudo, inis, f. 



Go from, exeo, ire, ii, Xtum. 

Here, hic, adv. 

MentioQ, commemdro, Hre, avi, 

Stum, 
Second time, iiirum,0dy, 
There, illic, adv. 
Why, quid. G. 880, 2. 



329. ExEECISE. 

1. Why should / here mention the Eoman senators? 
2. He asked why he should there mention the Eoman 
senators. 3. We have said that the orations of Cicero 
are worthy to be read by all. 4. It is ojien asked whether 
the letters of Cicero are worthy to be read a second time. 
5. They say that Catiline would not have gone from the 
city unless he had feared the consul. 6. Your brother 
says that he will write to you when he comes to Eome. 
7. Cicero says that Hannibal was compelled by the valor 
of Scipio to return into Africa. 8. There is no doubt that 
virtue attracts to itself the good and wise. 9. It is the 
part of fortitude to bear all things bravely. 
7 
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Desson LXVII. 

IMPEEATIVE. r) 
[4, 11.] ^ 

S^O- Lesson fbok the Gbammab. 



I. Tenses of the Imperative. 534. 

11. Use of the imperative. 635-638. 

1. Circumlocutions. 635, 1. 

2. Imperative supplied. 635, 3 ;^87 ; 488, II. 

3. Imperative in Prohibitions. 538, 1 and 2. 



331. Modj:ls. 



I. Devote yourselves to 
study. 
n. If I have committed 
any offence against 
you, pardon me. 

III. You shall consider the 

subject. 

IV. The safety of the people 

shall be the supreme 

law. 
V. Do not wish that which 

cannot be done. 
VI. Let them be happy. 
VII. If anything shall hap- 

pen, you will let me 

know it. 



I. lii studium incum- 

Kte. 
II. Si quid in te peccavi^ 
ignosce. 

III. Bem penditote. - 

IV. Saluspopuli suprema 

lex esto. 

V. JSfolUe id veUe quod 

Jieri non potest. 
VI. Sint beati. 
VII. Si quid acciderity 
facies ut sciam. 



IMPERATIVE. 
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332. Remarks. 

1. MoDEii V. — Do NOT wiSH, fiolite velhf lit. be unwiXling io wish. 
G. 535, 1, 3). 

2. MoDEL VI. — Let them be = may they be, sint, G. 487. 

3. Model VII. — Shall happen = shall have happened, i. e. beforo 
you let me know, accidirit, Fut. Perf. G. 473. You will let me 
KNOw, liatin idiom, you wHX make (cause) that Imay know. G. 492, 1. 
FacieSf Fut. Indic. for the Imperative. G. 635, 3, 2). 

y 

.333. VOCABULAIIY. 



Conspirators, conjurcLtiy Oriim^ 

m. pl. 
Devote one*8 self to, incuTjnb&T^re 

cuhui, cuhiium, llir^wliU inrc, 
Highest public welfare, Bumma res 

pulitlca, 
Liberal, liherSlis, e. 
Neglect, negligoy Sre, lexi, lectum. 




Nor, with imperatives, neve, adv. 
OpDOSftr-^is*'» «?'^> siUif statum. 

"Tgsg. 

Peril, perictilum, i, n. 

Personal, of one*s self alone, gen. 

of solus, a, um. G. 14(6. 
Philosophy, philosophia, -ae, fP^ 
Violate, vidloy are, avi, atum. 



334. EXEECISE. 

1. Letus devotc ourselvesto liberal studies. 2. Know, 
Conscript [^'athers, that Catiline has formed a conspiracy 
against the republic. 3. Do not think that the consul 
will neglect the highest public welfare. 4. Do n^ot doubt 
that this can be done. 5. Do not hesitate to do this. 6. 
Let me know what the cqnspirators are doing. 7. Let 
us not violate the laws, nor oppose the decrees of the 
senate. 8. Remember that Cicero preserved the republic 
at his own personal peril. 9. Do you not thinkthat these 
books on philosophy are worthy to be read a second time ? 
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Lesson LXVm. 

INFINITIVE.» 
335. Lesson from: the Grammar. 

I. Tenses of the Infinitive. 540-544. 

II. Subject of the Infinitive. 545. 

rn. Predicate after the Infinitive. 546. 

1. Predicate attracted. 547 ; 547, 1. and II. 

IV. Infinitive as Subject. 549. 

1. Personal Construction for Impersonal. 549, 4. 

336. MoDELS. 

I. I hope that our friend- I. Spero nostram ami' 

ship does not need citiam non egere 

witnesses. testibus, 

II. I desire both to be grate- II. Volo et esse et haheri 

ful and to be so re- gratus, 

garded. 

III. No one can be happg III. Bedtus esse si^ie vir- 

without virtue. tute nemo potest. 

IV. To defraud is base. lY. Frauddre turpe est. 
V. It is true that there is V. Verum est^ amidtiam 

friendship among the inter bonos esse. 

good. 

VI. True praise is thought VI. Vera laus deberi vir- 
to be due to virtue tuti uni putdtur. 

alone. 

* The remaining Excrcises in this work, although based entirely upon 
Ciceronian models, may accompany tlie reading of any Latin author. 
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VII. Demosthenes is said to 
have heard Plato. 



VIL Platonem audivisse 
Demosthenes dict" 
tur. 



337* Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — DoES NOT NEED, non eg€re. After verbs of hoptng, 
the Infinitive is generally in the Future tense ; but it is in the Fresent 
when the action itself helongs to Fresent time. 

2. MODEL II. — BOTH TO BE ORATEFUL AXD TO BE SO REQARDED. 

Liatin idiom, both to he and io be regarded graiefuL 

3. MoDEL VII. — Emphasis places Plaion,em at the beginning of the 
sentence ; accordingly the subject is placed later in the sentence — here 
directly before its verb. 



338. Synonymes. 

In vain, to no purpose ; frustrOy nequidquam. 

1. Frustra; in vain, with disappointment, — used with 
reference to the disappointment of the person rather than to 
the feilure of the undertaking. 

2. Nequidquam; m vain, to no pubposb, — used with 
reference to the failure of the undertaMng. 



339. VOCABULAEY. 



Bring, bear, fero, ferre, iuli, la- 

ium, 
Purpose, desire, senieniia, ae, f. 

According to one's desire, ex 

senieniia. 
Bejoice, gaudeo, €re, gavlsus^ sum* 

G. 272, 8. 



Sail, to sail, navigo, Hre, dvi, 

Siiim. 
Voyage, to have a prosperous voy- 

age, ex senieniia navigSre, lit. 

io sail according io one^s opin- 

ion, or desire. 
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340« EXBBCISE. 

1. Did you not say that philosophers often disagree? 
2. I said that philosophers disagree upon the most im- 
portant subjects. 3. They all say that virtue makes men 
happy. 4. It is certain that virtue can make us happy. 
5. The consul is said to have written this book. 6. Do 
you not wish to be happy? 7. We wish to be not only 
happy, but also good and wise. 8. God does nothing in 
vain. 9. TFe do many things in vain. 10. They brought 
us aid to no purpose. 11. Cicero says that Cato was 
called wise. 12. It is permitted us to be wise. 13. They 
rejoice that the consul has had a prosperous voyage. 



Lesson LXIX. 

intinitive — continued. 

341. Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. 'Infinitive as Object. 550. 

1. With Subject Accusative. 551 ; 551, 1.-III. 

2. Without Subject Accusative. 552 ; 552, 1 and 2. 

II. Infinitive in Special Constructions. 553 ; 553, 1. and II. 

342. MoDELS. 

I. Let us consider that the I. Cogitemus virtutis glo- 

glory of virtue is eter- riam esse sempiter» 

nal. nam. 
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II. Nb ait can imitate the 
skill of nature. 

III. That which is good can 

be made better by in- 
stncction. 

IV. We desire to avoid these 

things. 
V. The Jlrst step towards 
wisdom is to know 
one's self. 
VI. The oracle that Athens 
would be victorious 
had been given. 



II. NiUla ars imitdri sol- 
lertiam naturae po- 
test. 

III. Qiuze bona sunty fieri 

meliora possunt doc- 
trtna! 

IV. JSixec vitdre ciipimus. 

V. Primus gradics ad 
sapientiam est se ip- 
sum novisse. 
VI. Oraculum datum erat 
victrtces Athenas 
fore. 



343. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL III. — That which is good, i. e. whatever is good, quae 
hona suntf lit. whai things are good. The Latin uses the plural because 
the statement is general, and is not confined to a single object. The 
antecedent, which is the subject of possunij is omitted. G. 451, 1. 
Emphasis places doctrina at the end of the sentence. 

2. MoDEL V. — To KNOW ONE*s SELP, sc tpsum uovisse, Predicate 
after esi. G. 653, 1. Novisse, Perfect in form, but Present in sense. 
G. 297, 1. 2. 

3. MoDEL VI. — That Athens would bb victorious, mctrices 
Aih€nas fore<, in apposition with oracdlum. G. 553, II. 



344* SrNONYMES. 

Opponent, enemy ; adversarius^ hostis, inimtcus. 

1. AdversariuSy ii^ m. ; opponent, adveesaby, — the ge- 
neric word for an opponent of any kind, whether in war or in 
peace. 
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2. HostiSy iSy m. ; public enemt ; enemt, — in war. 

3. InimictcSyi^m,; pebsonal or private enemy, personal 



FOE. 



345. Vocabulary. 



Arrive, come, veniOf ire, veni, ven- 

tum. 
Be «unwilliDg, noloy noUe, nolui. 

G. 293. 
By, through, per, prep. witli ace. 
Exceei^gly, vehemenier, adv. 
Foe, inimlcus, i, m. 
Force, vis, vis, f. G. 88, III. 3. 



Impose upon, impOno, Ire, posui, 

posiium. 
Opponent, adversarius, ii, m. 
Profess, profiieor, eri, fessus sum, 

dep. ^ 

Refute, refaio, S.re, cLvi, aium. 
Rumor, rumor, Oris, m. 
Visit, viso, ire, i, um. 
Young man, adolescens, eniis, m. 



346. ExEBCISE. 

1. There are some who profess to be wise. 2. No one 
is an orator who is unwilling to be like Demosthenes. 3. 
The young men wished to hear Demosthenes. 4. We all 
can be useful. 5. The tyrant is said to have imposed 
laws upon the state by force. 6. I desire to visit Eome 
and Athens. 7. I rejoice exceedingly that you have 
arrived safe in Italy, and that you have had a prosperous 
voyage. 8. There were some who favored the enemies 
of their country. 9. We call them not foes, but enemies. 
10. Opponents must be refuted. 11. The rumor was, 
that the enemy had been conquered by Caesar. 12. I 
vvonder at this, that you have not yet come to Rome. 



SUBJECT AND OBJECT CIAUSES. 
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Lesson LXX. 

subject and object clauses. 

347. Lesson from the Gbamhab. 

I, Four Forms distinguished. 554, 1.-IV. 
11. Forms of Subject Clauses. 555, 556. 
III. Forms of Object Clauses. 557, 558. 

348. MoDELS. 



I. It is asked why they 
disagree. 
21. That you are of a 
cheerful spirit great- 
ly delights me. 

III. The result is, that 

every one is de- 
lighted. 

IV. It is a fault that they 

bestow too much 
study upon obscure 
subjects. 

V. I know not what is to 

be done. 
VI. I wonder that you 
write nothing to me. 
VII. The sun causes all 
thinojs to bloom. 



I. Quaeritur cur dis- 
sentiant, 
II. Te hiluri animo esse 
valde mejuvat, 

III. Fit ut quisque de- 

lectetur, 

IV. Vitiuni est quod 

nimis magnum 

studium in res 

obscuras con/e- 

runt. 
V. Quid agendum sit 

nescio, 
VI. Mlror te ad me ni- 

hil scrihere. 
VII. Sol efftcit ut omnia 

floreant. 
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VIII. I grieved that I had 
lost the companion 
of my labor. 



VIII. Dolebam quod con- 
sortem Idboris 
afniseram. 



349. Remaeks. 

1. It will be observed that, in the first four models, the indirect ques- 
tion, the infinitive clause, and the clauses with ut and quod, are all used 
as suhjeds, while in the other models the corresponding clauses are all 
used as ohjects. 

2. MoDEL III. — The result is = it is efiected, it comes to pass, 
fit. For mood in delecUtur, see G. 495, 2. 

3. MoDEL VII. — Causes all things to bloom, Latin idiom, effects 
that all ihings may hloom. 



350* VOCABULARY. 



Absurd, ahsurdus, a, um.' 

Also; I, he, she, &c., also, idem, 

edtdem, idem ; lit. the same, 
Apparel, vestitus, us, m. 
As, after tam, quam, adv. 
Be the slave of, servio, ire, ivi, 

Itum. G. 385. 
Civil, civilis, e. 
Costly, pretidsus, a, um. 
Happen, Jio, fiSri, factus sum. G. 

294. 
Indeed, enim, conj. 



Knowledge, scientia, ae, f. 

Law, jus, juris, n. ; civil law, jus 

civile. 
Of greater valuc, pluris. G. 402, 

IIL 1. 
Show, ostendo, ere, i, tensum. 
So much, tantopUre, adv. 
Some — others, alii — cClii. G. 459. 
That, in that, quod, conj. 
Wliether, in double questions, 

utrum ; rte, enclitic. G. 626, 

II. 



351. ExEKCISE. 

1. You will inquire of us why we are so much delighted 
with the study of philosophy. 2. What, indeed, is so 
absurd as to bc delighted loith costhj apparel 9 3. Py- 
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thagoras says that some men are the slaves of glory, others 
of money. 4. He also says that philosophers are students 
of wisdom. 5. It is my duty to show what I think. 6. 
It is my duty both to show what I think and to defend 
what you have done. 7. The question is asked whether 
eloquence or a knowledge of the civil law is of the greater 
value. 8. He boasted that he had conquered the enemy 
in many battles. 9. It often happens that men are de- 
lighted with glory. 



Lesson LXXI. 

GERUNDS. 

352. Lesson from thk Gbammar. 

I. Gerunds and Gerundives. 559-562. 

11. Genitive of Gerunds and Gerundives. 563. 

in. Dative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 564. 

rV. Accusative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 565. 

353. MoDELS. 

I. The power of speech en- I. Eloquendi vis efficit 

ablesustoteachothers ut ea quae scimus 

those things which we alios docere possJ- 

know. mus. 

II. T/tere have heen formed II. Imta sunt consiUa 

plans for destroying urhis delendae. 
the city. 

III. The season is suitable for III. Tempus demetendis 

gathering fruits. /ructthus accom- 

moddtum est. 
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rV*. The day will fumish IV. Dies aliquid ad cogi- 

something for medita- tandum dahit. 
tion. 

V. He assigned the citizens V. Attrihuit cives inter- 

to Gdbinim to put to ficiendos Gahinio. 
death. 



354. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — TnB POWER OF SPEECH, eloquendi vis, lit the power 
of speaking. We know, scimus, not attracted into the Subjunctive. 
See G. 627, 2, 1). 

2. MoDEL II. — Plans for destroying the city, consilia urbts 
delendae, lit. plans of ihe ciiy io be desiroyed. For urbis delendae we 
may use urbem delendi. 

3. MoDEL V. — To put to death, or to be put to death, inierfid- 
endos, agreeing with cives. See G. 6G5, 3. ^ 



355. Synonymes. 

Mind, soul, intellect, talent ; a^ihnus, me^iSy ingenium. 

1. AnimuSy i, m. ; mind, soul, — especially as the seat of 
the emotions. 

2. MenSy m^ntis^ f. ; tiie intellect, the understanding, 

THE REASONING FACULTY, 

3. Ingenium^ ii^ n. ; talent, mental endowment. 

356. VOCABULAEY. 



Abandon, relinquo, Ire, liqui, lic- 

ium. 
Accumulate, trans., augeo, ere, 

auxi, auctum. 



Assign, iribuo, ire, i, aium. 
Bestow upon, impertio, ire, ivi or 

ti, lium, 
Desire, libldo, inis, f. 
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Endowed with, praeditus, a, um. 
For, after idoneus, ad, prep. with 

acc. 
Purnish, orno, dre, avi, dium, 
Goverament, regnum, i, n. 
L.abor, lahor, oris, m. 
Mind, soul, an^mv^, i, m* 
Kature, natura, ae, f. 
Object, thing, res, rei, f. 
Perceive, perdlpio, ^re, cepi, cep- 

ium, 
Plunder, diripio, ^re, ripui, rep- 

ium. 



Rejoice, laeior, Sri, SUus sum. 
Secure, cause, conciliate, concilio, 

Sre, Svi, dium. 
Sense, sensus, us, m, 
Strengthen, nourish, cUo, ire, alui, 

alium, 
Suitable, idoneus, a, um, 
Talent, ingenium, ii, n. 
Torture, crucio, are, avi, Hium. 
Understanding, mens, meniis, f. 
Very much, plurimum, adv. 
Well, hene, adv. 



357* ExEBCISE. 



1. Wisdom is the art of living well and happily. 2. I 
rejoice that you are desirous of securing peace among the 
citizens. 3. Avaricious men are tortured, not only by 
the desire of accumulating, but also by the fear of losing. 
4. Cicero bestowed his labor upon the work of saving the 
republic. 5. Nature has fumished the mind with senses 
suitable for perceiving objects. 6. There were some 
who abandoned their country itself to be plundered. 7. 
What is better than a soul endowed with virtue? 8. 
Great talent, even if it is not strengthened by leaming, 
often avails very much. 9. Cicero says that the govem- 
ment of the whole mind has been assigned to the under- 

■ ■■/^■^ 

L ' ■ 



standing. 
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- Lesson LXXII. 

gerunds and supines. 

358. Lesson from the Grammab. 

I. Ablative of Gerunds and Gerundives. 666. 

11. Supine in nm, 567-560. 

1. Its i^lace supplied. 569, 4. 

III. Supine in u, 570. 

1. Its place supi^lied. 570, 3. • 



359. MoDELS. 



I. The mind is nourished 

by leaming. 
II. Nb art is able hj imita- 
tion to attain the skill 
of nature. 

III. They spend aU their time 

in leaming. 

IV. I was then thinking of 

(conceming) sending 
the boys into Greece. 
V. Verres sends to ask for 

the vessels. 
VI. It seems difficult to say 
what the cause is. 



I. Mens discendo alitur, 

II. NuUa ars soUertiam 
naturae comequi ^yo- 
test imitando, 

III. Omne tempics in dis- 

cendo consumunt, 

IV. DeputrisinGhraeciam 

transportandis tum 
cogitaham, 
V. Verres mittit rogatum 

vasa, 
VI. Difficile dictu videtur 
quae causa sit. 



360. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — All their time, omne iempus, The possessive is 
unnecessary. > 



GERUNDS AND SUPINKS. 
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2. MoDEL IV. — Op (about, concerning) sending tiie boys into 
Greecb, depulris in Graeciam iransportandis, lit. concerning ihe hoys 
io he iransporied inio Greece, 



361. VOCABULART. 



Commit, commit to memory, edisco, 

erCj didici, 
Exercise, exerceoy ere, ui, Hum, 
Gratitude, graiia, ae, f. 
Hearer, audiens, eniis, m. and f. 
Leisure, oiium, ii, n. 
Memory, memoria, ae, f. 
More, magis, adv. G. 170. 
Necessaiy, necessarius, a, iim. 



Requite a favor, graiiam refiro, 

ferre, iuli, laium, 
Salutc, salitio, (Zre, <Xvi, (Xium, 
Spend, consiimo, ere, sumpsi, 

sumpium, ^ 

Understand, cognosco, Sre, nOvi, 

nlium, 
Word for word, ad verhum; lit. io 

a word. 



362. ExEBCISE. 

1. We all have spent much time in reading. 2. Cicero 
spent much time in reading the orators and poets. 3. 
That day was spent in reading ; there was no leisure for 
writing. 4. The orator spent his leisure in writing history . 
5. Let the memory be exercised by committing word for 
word the orationsof Cicero. 6. He is the best orator who 
by his speaking both informs and delights the minds of his 
hearers. 7. No duty is more necessary than that of re- 
quiting a favor. 8. The ambassadors have come to salute 
the king. 9. The orations of Cicero are easy to un- 
derstand. 
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Lesson LXXin. 

PARTICIPLES. 

363. Lesson fbom the Gbammab. 

L Tenses of Participles. 571-574. 
II. XJse of Participles. 675-581. 



364. MoBELs. 

I. JEoery evil is in tlie be- I. 

ginning easily sup- 



II. 



III. 



The sun by its lising 
causes the day. 

Aeschines, when con- 
demned, betook hira- 
self to Rhodes. 
IV. I should think unpop- 
ularity incurred by 
virtue, not unpopu- 
larity, but glory. 

The mind, though it 
does not see itself, dis- 
cerns other things. 

He assigned us to Cethe- 
gus to slaughter. 

Homer lived before the 
founding of Rome, 



V. 



VI. 



VII 



Omne malum nascens 
factle qpprimitur. 

II. jSoI oriens diem con- 
ficit. 

III. Aeschines damndtus 

se Rhodum contu- 
lit. 

IV. Invidiam virtutepar- 

tam gloriam^ non 
invidiamy putdrem. 

V. Aiumus se non videns 
alia cernit. 

VI. Attrihuit nos truci- 

dandos Cethego. 
VII. Homerus fuit ante 
Homam conditam. 



365. Remabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — In the beginning, nascenSi lit. arising, beginning. 

2. MoDEL II. — By its risikg, orienSy Ut. rising. 
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3. MoDEL III. — "When condemned, damnStus, lit. having heen con- 
demned, 

4. MoDEL V. — Though it does not see, non videns, lit. not seeing, 

5. Model VI. — To SLAUGHTER, trucidandos, lit. io he slaugkiered, 

G. MoDEL VII. — Before the poundino op Kome, ante Romam 
condltam, lit. hefore Rome founded. 



366. VOCABULARY. 



Be born, nascor, i, natus sum, dep. 
Bom for, natus, a, um, ad witli 

acc. * 

Dated, daius, a, ttm; lit. given, 
Deed, factum, i, n. ; lit. ihing 

done ; good deed, rectefacium ; 

lit. ihing righily done. 
Etemal, sempiternus, a, um. 
Hand, manus, us, f. 
Hero, vir, mri, m. 
Influence, inducc, indHco, ire, duxi, 

ducium. 
Letter from me, you, &c., epistola 

mea, iua, etc. ; lit. my, &c., 



Ieite7\ AIso epistdla a me, etc. 
Myself, yourself, &c., intensive, 

ipse, a, um. 
Ileward, p7'aemium, ii, n. 
Save, conservo, Sre, Svi, aium. 
Seek, pursue, sequor, i, secHius 

sum, dep. 
So, iam, adv. ; not so mucli — as, 

non iam — quam. 
Spend (of time), ago, h-e, egi, ac- 

ium. 
Tliink, arhitror, Uri, atus sum, 

dep. 
Truth, verum, i, n. 



367. ErERcisE. 

1. The recoUeetion of a well-spent life is etemal. 2. 
Tliis brave hero, born for glory, has saved the republic. 

3. I have received from you two letters dated at Rorae. 

4. Let us believe them when they speak the truth. 5. I 
think that you have never before read a letter from me, 
unless vn:itten by my own hand. 6. Wise men do not 
seek the rewards of good deeds, so much as good deeds 
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themselves. 7. The Aeduans, having accomplished these 
things, began to favor Caesar. 8. The Belgians, influenced 
by the love of glory^ and relying upon their valor, waged 
many wavs with the Germans. 



Lesson LXXIV. 

particles. 

368* Lesson from the Grammar. 

I. Use of Adverbs. 682-585. 

II. XJse of Prepositions. 586; 432-437. 
III. Use of Coordinate Conjunctions. 587. 

369. MoDELs. 

I. Furius Philus spoke I. Furius Philus per- 

Latin extremely well. bme Latlne loque' 

hdtur, 

II. I eagerly await your II. Jjitteras tuas veke-^ 

letter. menter exspecto. 

UI. I wili most carefully III. Quae tihi promitto^ 

perform what I prom- diligentissime faci- 

ise you. am. 

IV. I will wiite on this sub- IV. JSac super re scri- 

ject. ham. 

V. These things have taken V. Saec intra decem 

place within ten annosfacta simt, 

years. 

VI. Understandingj reason, VI. Mens ei ratio et co^v- 

and counsel are fouhd silium in senibus 

in old men. est. 
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VII. Pardon me that I write VII. Mhi igixosce quod 
to you 80 much and ad te scribo tam 

80 often, multa toties, 

370. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Latin, Lailne, lit. in Laiin, 

2. MoDEL II. — YouR LETTER, UUiras iuas or episidlam iuam, See 
Synonymes, 200. 

3. MoDEL VI. — Are found, est, In Latin the verb sum is much 
niore freely used than the EngUsh yerb io he, For the numher of the 
verb esiy see G. 463, 1. For tho use oiet — et, see G. 687, 1. 6. 

4. MoDEL VII. — So Mucif AND so OFTEN, tam muUa ioiies, lit. so 
many things so ofien. 



371. Synonymes. 

Temple ; templum, fanum^ (fedes, ^ 

1. Teinplum^ % n. ; temple, — the gencric word for temple 
with all its sacred environs, but appjpd especially to the 
temples of the principal gods. 

2. Fanum^ t, n.; temple, sanctuary, — regarded as a 
consecrated edifice — applied especially to the inferior gods. 

3. Aedes^ is, f. ; temple, — regarded simply as !in edifice. 

372. VOCABULABY. y • # ^' 



Above, sitpra, adv. 

Anger, iracundia, ae, f. 

Be wont, soleo, €re, soUius sum, G. 

272, 3. 
Bear, fero, ferre, tuli, laium. 



Build, make, fado, ire, feci, fac- 

tum, 
Excellently, excellenier, adv. 
Honestly, Tionesie, adv. 
Impudence, impudentiai ae, f. 
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Obstinacy, pertinacia^ ae, f. 
Pompey, Pompeitts, ii, m. 
Refute, refello, ire, felli, 
Sacred, sanctus, a, um. 



Temple, iemplum, i, ji. ; a^des, is, 

f. ; fanum, i, n. 
Without, sine, prep. with abl. 
Worship, veniror, cLri, Stus sum, 

dep. 



373. ExERcisE. 

1. There is no doubt that the good and wise live well 
and happily. 2. To live well and happily is to live 
honestly and rightly. 3. The Eomans bore this calamity 
bravely and wisely. 4. ' All these things were done bravely 
and excellently. • 5. Let us ahvflys be prepared to refute 
without obstinacy, and to be refuted without anger. 6. 
Pompey, Scipio, and Caesar conquered the enemy in many 
battles. 7. I have said above, that the senate had as- 
sembled in the templqof Jypiter Stator. 8. I71 this most 
sacred temple the Eomans were wont to worship Jupiter. 
9. The Athenians built a^temple to Impudence. 

Lesson LXXV. 

N 

1 pIrTICLES — G^ONTINUED. 

3X4«* Ij^sso^^^^rom the Gbammab. 



I. •^ul^D^ndt^^onjur 
II. Interjections. ^589, 



njunctiohs. 688. 
690. 

375. MODELS. 



I. I did this while it was I." Bbc feci^ dum Iv- 

lawful. cuit. 
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II. 


It is as you desired. 


II. 


Ut optastiy ita est. 


III. 


He is a great orator, if 


III. 


Is magnus orator 




not the greatest. 




est^ 81 non maxu 
mus. 


IV. 


I exhort you to read 


IV. 


Te hortor ut hos de 




these books on phi- 




philosophia libros 




losophy. 




Ugas. 


V. 


You had inquired 


V. 


Quaesieras noniie 




whether I did not 




putdrem verum 




think that the truth 




i7iventum esse. 




had been found. 






VI. 


Lo, your letter ! 


VI. 


Ecce tuae Utterae ! 


VII. 


0, deceptive hopes ! 


VII. 


spes falluces ! 


VIII. 


0, the very gi^eat power 


VIII. 


vim maximam 




of en-or ! 




erroris ! 



, 376. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL IV. — These booes on pniLOSOPHT, hos de philosophia 
libros. The rule for the place of the Genitive, G. 698, 3, is ap- 
plicable to the Acc. or Abl. with a Preposition, when similarly used. 

2. MoDEL VI. — Lo, YOUR LETTER ! eccc tuae littircu ! For the 
Nominative, littira^, see G. 3G7, 3 ; 381, 3. 



377. Synoxymes. 



Wall ; murus^ paries, moenia. 

1. Murus^ t, m. ; wall, — the gcneric terra for a wall of 
any kind. 

2. Paries^ parietis^ m. ; the wall of a house ; the wall 

OF Ainr BUILDCTG. 

3. Moema^ ium^ n. pl. ; the walls of a city, city walls." 
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378. VOCABULARY. 



As soon as, quum primum, 

Becanse, quiaf conj. 

Cover, to clothe, adorn, vesiio, ire, 

ivi or t», 1^9». 
First, primunif adv. 
For = about, conceming, de, prep. 

with abl. 
Inner, inierior, ius. G. 160. 
More, plus, pluris. G. 1C5, 1. 
Paint, pingoy ire, pinxi, pictum. 
VQixi\XTig, idbula pida ; Wt. painted 

iahlet. 
Practical knowledge, cxperience, 

tisus, tts, m. 



Surround, cingo, ire, cinxi, cinc- 
tum. 

Tablet, tahXda, ae, f. 

The = that, emphatic, iXle, a, ud. 

Unhappy, infelix, icis. 

Wall, murus, i, m. ; moenia, ium, 
n. pl., G. 131, 1, 4) ; paries, 
His, m. Walls of the city, 
city walls, moenia ; walls of 
my, your, &c., own house, mei, 
etc, pariiies ; lit. my walls. 

TVonderful, mirus, a, um» 



379. ExERClSE. 

1. Marcus Cato was called wise because he had a 
practical knowledge of many things. 2. I will write 
more, if I have more leisure. 3. As soon as I carae 
to Rome, I wrote to your father. 4. I exhort you to 
read studiously, not only these orations, but also these 
books on philosophy. 5. Withm the tvalls of the city 
we have nothing to fear. 6. We must defend the citij 
toalls, 7. Cicero feared for his life within the walls of 
his own house. 8. The enemy were surrounding this 
place with a wall. 9. O, your wonderful memory, Mar- 
cus I 10. O, that unhappy day on which SuUa was made 
consul I 11. The inner walls of the temple were covered 
loith paintings. 
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Lesson LXXVL 
forms for expressing purpose. 

380. Lesson from tiie Gramaiar. 

L The Subjunctive with a Conjunetion — tct^ 7ie^ etc. 489. 

11. The Subjunctive with a Relative. 500. 

in. The Accusative (especially of the Gerund) with ad.^ 

565,3; 408,4. 

IV. The Genitive with Cattsaj Gratia, etc. 395 ; 414, 2, 3). 

V. The Supine in um. 569. 

VI. The Participle. 578, V. 

381. MODELS. 

I. I explained my opinion, I. ExpUcavi sententiam 

that I miglit ascertain meam^ tuum judici' 

your judgment, um ut cognosctrem, 

n. Nature gave reason to II. NatUra homini -ratiu' 

man that he might be nem dedity qua rege- 

ruled by it. retur, 

in. It has been set before me III. Ad imitandum mihi 

for imitatio7i, propositum est. 

IV. We have written many IV. Multa ad te cohor- 

things to you for the tandi gratia scripsi- 

purpose of exhorting mus. 
you. 

* The use of the Gerund in any other construction to express purpose, 
as in 563, 5, «ind 504, 2, should not be imitated by the leamer. 
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V. We have coma to re- 
mind you, not to im- 
portune you. 
VI. Lentulus assigned the 
city to Casaiics to 
burn. 



V. Admonttioji venimtcs 
te^ non flagitCitiim. 

VI. JLentulus attrihitit ur- 
bem inflammandam 
Cassio. 



382. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — YouB JUDGMEMT, tuum judtcinm. Emphasis places 
these words at the beginnmg of the clause, even before ut. See G. G02, 
III. 1. 

2. MoDEL ll. — That he might be ruled bt it, qua regereiur, 
Kelative clause expressing purpose, lit. by tchich he might he ruled, 

3. MoDEL IV. — FoB THE PURPOSE op EXHOBTiNG You, cohortandi 
gratia, Te is omitted because expressed just before. The Genitive 
precedes graiia, 

4. MoDEL V. — To REMiND, admontium, Supine. See G. 509. 
But itt with the Subjunctive might be used instead of the Supine. 



383« VOCABULARY. 



Acliieve, perform, ago, ire, egi, ac- 

ium, 
Advantage, gain, emolumenium, t, n. 
As — as possible, with adjectives, 

quam, adv., with superlat. ; as 

soon as possible, quam pri- 

mum, 
Cause, causa, ae, f. 
Deliver, give over, irado, Sre, dldi, 

ditum. 



Desire, opio, SLre, SLvi, SLtum, 

Example, exemplum, i, n. 

For thc sake of, causa with gcn, 

G. 414, 2, 3). 
Profit, usefulness, uiitlias, aiis, f. 
Set before, propdno, ere, posui, 

posXium, 
Somebody, somctliing, ahquis, qua, 

quid. 
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384. EXEBCISE. 

1. We desire to see you as soon as possible in this city. 
2. Cicero was striving to save the republic. 3. Young 
men, devote yourselves io this study^ that you may be 
wise. 4. Devote yourselves to study^ that you may 
be s^ble to be both an honor to yourselves and an 
advantage to the republic. 5. Ambassadors were sent 
to Caesar to say that the town had been taken. 6. 
Scipio was bom to achieve something worthy of a man. 

7. Let us set before our sons examples for imitation. 

8. He delivered the city to the soldiers to plunder. 

9. Ambassadors came to Bome to ask for peace. 10. 
The consul did many things for the sake of defending 
himself. 



Lesson LXXVIL 

FORMS FOIl EXPRESSING CONDITION. 
385. Lesson prom the Grammar. 

I. Clauses with certain Conjunctions. 503. 

11. Relative Clauses. 613. 
m. Participles. 503, 2, 1) ; 578, III. 
IV. Oblique Cases with.Prepositions. 503, 2, 2). 

V. Imperative Clauses.* 535, 2. 

* To these five forms a sixth might be added, the conditioDal sentence 
withi/SV omitted. See 603, 1. This form, howeyer, cannot be safely 
imitated by the leamer. 
8 
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386. MODELS. 



I. Arms are of Uule valm 
abroad, miless there is 
wisdom at home. 
II. If any one shonld see 
these things, he would 
be delighted. 

III. We are not wont to be- 

lieve a liar, even if he 
speaks the truth. 

IV. What would the life of 

men have been with- 
out philosophy ? 
V. Provoke him; you will 
at once see him fran- 
tic. 



II. 



Parvi mnt foris ar- 
maj nisi est consili^ 
iim domi. 

Haec qui videat^ de- 
lectetur. 



III. Menddci hommi m 

verum quidem di- 
centi credere sole- 
mus, 

IV. Quid vita hominum 

sine philosophia 
fuissetf 
V. Lacesse; jam videbis 
furentem. 



387* Remabks. 

1. MoDEL U. — If any one should see, 81 quis videat, or qui 
videai, lit. whoever may see. The former is the common form, but in 
illustrating the yarious expressions for condition, the latter is here ad- 
missible. 

2. MoDEL III. — If HE SPEAKS, dicentt, lit. speaking. 



388. VOCABULABY. 



Associate, eodvs, ii, m. 
At once, immediately, jam, adv. 
Attempt, eonor, Ori, OttLS sum, dep. 
Crime, scelus, iris, n. 



Cultivate, colo, ire, colui, euUwm. 
Fail, deficio, ire, ftci, fectum, 
Leisure, oiium, ii, n. 
Punishment, supplicium, ii, n. 
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Bemoye, ioUoy ire, susiiUt, suhlH' 

ium. 
Bestrain, arceo, €re, ui, arcium. 



Set forth, exprdmo, ire, prompsi, 

prompium, 
Wickedi imprdbus, a, um. 



389. ExEBcisE. 

1. I would write more to you if I had more leisure. 2. 
The day would fail me if I should attempt to set forth 
all that can be said in regard to philosophy. 3. If we 
wish to be both good and happy, we must cultivate virtue. 
4. If any one should free the state from fear, he would 
be praised by all. 5. Witkout associates Catiline would 
never have attempted to form a conspiracy against the 
republic. 6. What would restrain the wicked from 
crime, if the fear of punishment were removed? 7. Sol- 
diers, defend the city ; you will be at once praised by all. 



Lesson LXXVm. 

FORMS FOR EXPRESSING CONCESSION. 

390. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

I. Clauses witb certain Conjunctions. 515. 
II. Relative Clauses. 515, II. 
III. Participles.' 578, IV. 

^ To these three forms one or two others might be added, bat they 
would not be safe models for the learner. 
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391. MODELS. 



I. Though aU excellence 
attracts us to itsel^ 
yet liberality does this 
in the highest degree. 

n. Who is there who does 
not praise Socrates, 
though he never saw 
him? 
III. The eye, though it does 
not see itself, discems 
other things. 



II. 



Quamqtcam omnis 
virtus no8 ad se aU 
Itcit, tamen liherali- 
tas id maxime effi" 
cit. 

Quis est, qui Socratem 
non laudet^ quem 
nunquam viderit f 



III. Oculus, se non vidensj 
alia cemit. 



392. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Praise, laudet, See G. 501, 1. Though hb never ^ 
SAW HiM, quem nunquam vidirit, Ut. whom he never saw. 

2. MoDEL III. — Other things, alia. See G. 441. 



393. Stnonymes. 

Happy, prosperous, fortunate ; bedtuSyfeliXyfortundtus. 

1. BedtuSj a, um ; happy. 

2. Felixj tcis; (1) happy, prosperous, — happy because 
successful and pFosperous ; (2) transitively, giving joy and 

HAPPINESS. 

3. Fortunatus^ a, um ; fortunate, successful, favqred 

BY FORTUNE. 



rORMS rOR EXPRESSING CONCESSION. 



ICI 



394. VOCABULARY. 



Acquit, absolvo, Ure, t, solfUum. 
Deatb, mors, moHis, f. 
Sxcel, exceUo, ire, cellui, celsum» 
Fear, to fear greatly, pertimesco, 

ire, iimui. 
Friends, my, your, &c., friends, 

mei, iui, etc. G. 441, 1. 
High, ample, amplus, a, um. 



However much, quaniumvis, adv. 
Mucius, Mucius, ii, m. 
Prosperous, /e/ix, uis. 
Haisc, conduct, perdnco, Hre, duxi, 

ductum. 
Rescue, ertpio, ere, ripui, reptum. 
Slay, interficio, Ire, fici, fedum. 



395. ExERoisE. 



1. Although they do not dare to praise Catillne, they 
are yet to be feared. 2. You would not be able, however 
much you may excel, to raise all your friends to the 
highest honors. 3. They dare to defend Catiline, though 
he is endeavoring to destroy the republic. 4. We know 
that the^conspirators, though acquitted, cannot be rescued 
from the hands of the Eoman people. 5. Caius Mucius 
attempted to slay king Porsena, though death was set 
before him (as the penalty). 6. We cannot be happy 
without virtue. 7. We all disire that you should be 
happy. 8. All desire that weishould be prosperous. 9. 
There are some who seem to be always fortunate. 
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Lesson LXXIX. 

forms for expressing time. 

396. Lesson fbom thb Gbammab. 

I. Accusative of Time. 378 ; 427. 

II. Ablative of Time. 426. 
ni. Clauses with Conjunctions. 521-523; 588, 1. 
IV. Participles. 578,1. 

V. Appositive. 363,3. 



397. MoDELS. 



I. Pericles presided over 
AtJiens forty years. 

II. He lived three hundred 
years since. 

III. Socrates on the last day 

of his life discoursed 
much on the immor- 
tality of souls. 

IV. He obeyed when it was 

necessary. 
V. While they are quiet, 

they approve. 
VI. The grape, when it has 
ripened, becomes 
sweet. 
VII. Cicero leamed many 
things when a boy. 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



Pericles qicadra^fin' 
ta annos praefuit 
Athenis. 

Abhino annos tre- 
centos fuit, 

Socrates supremo vi- 
tae die mziita de 
immortalitdte ani- 
morum disseruit. 

JParuit quum necesse 
erat, 

Quum quiescujit^prO' 
bant, 

Vva maturdta dtd- 
cescit. 



Vn. Cicero puer mvtta 
didicit. 



FOKMS FOR EXPRESSING TIME. 
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398. Remasks. 



1. MoDEL II. — LiVED, fuit^ lit. was. The verb sum is often thus 
ased. 

2. MoDEL VI. — When it has ripened» maturaiay lit. having 
ripened. 

3. MoDEL VII. — - CiCERO WHEN A BOT, Ociro pucr, lit Oicero a 
hoy. 



399. Synonymes. 

Daily, day by day ; quotidiej in diea^ in aingvloa dies. 

1. Quotidie; daily, day by day, — the usual adverb for 
daily^ whether with or without increase. 

2. In diesj or in singuloa diea ; daily, day by day, — 
nsed with comparatives and with words which involve in- 
crease or decrease. 

400. VOCABULARY. 



Arganthonius, Arganthonius, ii, m. 

At the age of, natWy a, um, with 
the acc. of time. At the age 
of twenty, viginti annos natuSf 
lit. having heen born twenty 
years* 

Daily, quotidiey adv. 

Die, morior, mori, mo7iuus sum, 
dep. 

Eighty, octoginta, indecl. 

Entitle, inscnhoy Sre, scripsi, scrip- 
tum. 



Expect, exspecto, Hrcy Hvi, Htum. 
From day to day, in dies. 
Govern, guherno, Hre, Ovi, Htum. 
House, one*s house, domus, i, f. 

G. 117, 1. 
Hundred, centum, indecl. 
Isocrates, Isocrdtes, is, m. 
Marius, Marius, ii, m. 
Fanathenaicus, PanathenaXcus, i, 

m. 
Plato, Plato, dnis, m. 
Seventh time, septimum, adv. 
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The = that, not emphatic, is, ea, 

id, 
Twenty, viginiiy indecl. 



Vice, vHium, ii, n. 
Weep at, Ulacrimor, Sri, atus sum, 
dep. G. 386. 



401* EXERCISE. 

1. When virtue governs the republic, the citizens are 
happy. 2. Having come to Athens, I devoted myself to 
the study of philosophy. 3. Arganthonius is said to have 
reigned eighty years. 4. Cicero says that this king lived 
one hundred and twenty years. 5. Cato died at the age 
of eighty-five. 6. Isocrates is said to have written a book 
in his ninety-fourth year. 7. This book is entitled Pana- 
thenaicus. 8. Cicero, while reading Plato, wept at the death 
of Socrates. 9. Marius, while consul for the seventh time, 
died in his own house. 10. I will send a letter to you 
daily. 11. We are daily expecting your brother. 12. 
There are some who say that vice increases from day 
to day. 



Lesson LXXX. 

FORMS FOll EXPRESSING CAUSE. 
402. Lesson from thb Grammab. 

I. Ablative of Cause. 414. 

1. A Preposition with its Case. 414, 2, 3), (1). 

2. APerfect Paiticiple with an Ablative. 414,2, 3), (2). 

n. Clauses with Conjunctions. 517-523. 
III. Relativo Clauses. 519. 
ly. Participles. 578,11. 



rORMS FOR EXPRESSING CAUSE. 
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403. MODELS. 



I. The father exults with 

II. Death, because of the 
shortness of life, is 
never far distant. 

III. They seek friendship^ 

led by the hope of a re- 
ward. 

IV. Since a thanksgiving has 

been decreed,celebrate 
those daya. 
V. O fortunate youth, since 
you have obtained Ho- 
mer as tho herald of 
yoitr valor, 
VI. I affirra nothing, since I 
am in doubt and dis- 
trust myself. 



I. Pater exsuUat taeti- 

tia. 
II. Mora propter brevitd- 
tem vitae nxinquam 
longe ahest 

III. Amicitiam spe mer' 

cedis adducti expe- 
tunt. 

IV. Quoniam supplicatio 

decreta est^ celebra- 
tote illos dies. 
V. O fortunate adoles- 
cenSy qui tuae virtu- 
tia Homerum prae- 
conem invemris. 
VI. Nihil affirmo^ dubi- 
tana et mihi diffl- 
dens. 



404. Remarivs. 

1. MoDEL V. — SiNCE Tou iiAVE OBTAiNED, qui tnvenirisj lit. who 
have found. Eor the mood, see G. 510. 

2. MoDEL VI. — SiNCE I AM IN DOUBT, duhUauSf Ut. doubiing. 



405. Synony^ies. 

Tho right, law ; fas^ jus^ lex. 

1. J^o^, indecl. n.; tiib eight, — that which accords witn 
the divino law. 
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2. Jm^ juris^ n.; the bight, justice, lkgal eight, — 
that which accords with law in general. 

3. LeXy legia^ f. ; law, enactment, — human law. 



406. VOCABULARY. 



Ahala, AJutla, a«, m. 
Annoyance» moUstiay ae, f. 
Clodius, ClodtuSf tt, m. 
Consult for, consiUo, ire, sulut, suU 

ium, with dat. G. 385, 3. 
Enact, sancio, ire, sanxi, sanc- 

tum, 
Fabricius, Fahridus, ii, m. 
For my, your, &c., sake, meacausa, 

tua causa, etc. G. 414, 2, 3). 



Influence, to influence, addnco, ire, 

duxi, ductum. 
Maelius, Maelius, ii, m. 
Nation, gcTis, gentis, f. The law 

of nations, jus gentium, 
Regal power, regnum, i, n. 
Right,/a5, n. indecl. 
Seek, appito, ire, petivi, petitum. 
Slay, ocado, ire, i, asum. 
Spurius, Spurius, ii, m. 



407. EXEECISE. 

1. TTe do many things fbr the saJce of our friends 
which we would never do for our own sake. 2. I thank 
you because you havo freed me from all annoyance. 3. 
Cicero praises Fabricius because he was just. 4. There 
are some who obey the laws on account of fear. 5. The 
commander, influenced by the hope of peace, sent _am- 
bassadors to the king. 6. Cicero is especially to be 
praised, b«cause he consulted for the safety of the citi- 
zens. 7. JNothing yhich is right delights Clodhcs. 8. 
This was done in accordance with the law of nations. 9. 
The senate enacted many laws. 10. Servilins Ahala slew 
Spurius Maelius because he was seeking regal power. 
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P-A.IIT TEEIRID. 
ELEMENTS OF LATIN STYLE. 



CHAPTER I. 
CHOICE OF WOKDS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Lesson LXXXI. 
abstract nouns. number. 

408. Abstract nouns designating the periods of life, as 
hoyhoody youth^ old age^ are generally best rendered into 
Latin, not by pueritia^ juventua^ and senecty^^ but by puer^ 

juvenis^ and senex. See Part II. 165, IV. 

409. Names of offices, as consulship^ generalship^ leader^ 
shipy when used to designate time, should be rendered into 
Latin by the corresponding names of officers, as C07isuly 
imperator^ dvx, See Model I. 

410. Verbal nouns, designating the action in the abstract, 
raay often be rend.ered into Latin by Participles : 

The violation of the laws, violatae leges, For (concerning) the re- 
covery of the captives, decaptivis recuperandis, See Model II. 

411. Substantives which are singular in English are 
sometimes rendered by those which are plural in Latip. 
Thus, — 

(167) 
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1. Many names of cities are plural: 

Athens, Athenae; Thebes, Thehae; Syracuse, SyracHsae. See G. 
131, 1. 

2. Many nouns, M^hich are singular in English, are phiral 
iu Latin, because they are so used as really to involve that 
number : 

To have in hand,^ in manlbus habere. To go on foot,* pedibus ire, 
To urge night and day, noctes atque dies urg€re, 

412. The force of the English expressions, Jcinds of^ iri' 
stances of examples of is oflen denoted in Latin by siraply 
putting the foUowing noun in the phiral, especially if it bo an 
abstract noun : 

AU instances of avarice, omnes avariiiae, There are two kinds of 
memory, sunt duae memoriae, Examples of glorious dcath, clarae 
mortes, 

413. MODELS. 

I. Piso proposed this law L JPiso hanc legem Cen" 

in the consulship of sortno et Manilio 

Censorinus and Manil- consultbus tvlit, 
ius. 

II. Precepts are given for II. Officii conservandi 

the observance of praecepta tradun- 

duty. tur. 

III. I have a great work in III. Opu>s ' mxignum in 

hand. manibus habeo. 

414. Bemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — In the consulship of, etc, lit. Censorinus and 
ManUius being consuls. 

* The words hand and foot, as here used, involve the plural, as the 
action is by no means confined to one hand or one foot. The plural is 
also involved in the expression night and day^ meaning night after 
night and day after day. Hence the Latin uses the plural in such in- 
stances. 



ABSTRACT NOUNS. — MUMBEB. 
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2. MODEL II. — FOR THB OBSEBYANCE OF DUTY, lit. o/ duty to hc 

obsetted, 

415. VOCABULABY. 



Adorn, exorno, arej Ovi, aium, 
Africanus, AfricHnus, t, m. 
Appius, Appius, ii, m. 
Arise, exsisto, ire, siiti, sfitum, 
Attain, consiquor, t, secUtus sum, 

dep. 
Attendant, comes, itis, m. and f. 
Censor, censor, Oris, m. 
Claudius, Claudius, ii, m. 
Complain, queror, i, questus sum, 

dep. 
Desire, cupiditas, Giis, f. 
Find, repMo, ire, pHri, pertum. 



Guide, dux, ducis, m, and f. 
Highest results, highest things, 

summ>a, drum, n. a4j. used as 

suhstant. 
Just, with numhers, ipse, a, um, 

G. 452, 3. 
Manilius, JUanilius, ii, m. 
Manius, Manius, ii, m. 
Monument, monumenium, i, n. 
Plautus, Flauius, i, m. 
Power, poientia, ae, f. 
Statue, signum, i, n. 
Tarentum, Tarenium, i, n. 



416. ExEBCiss. 

1. I find that Plato came to Tarentum in the consul- 
ship of Lucius Camillus and Appius Claudius. 2. Plau- 
tus died during the censorship of Cato. 3. Cato the 
censor died in the consulship of Lucius Marcius and 
Manius Manilius, just eighty-three years before the con- 
sulship of Cicero. 4. You have attained the highest 
results under the guidance of virtue, with the attendance 
of fortune. 5. They were complaining of the loss of 
liberty. 6. Scipio Africanus always had Xenophon in 
hand. 7. Pericles adomed Athens with the most beauti- 
ful statues and monuments. 8. There are some who 
devote themselves day and night to study. 9. You have 
from boyhood devoted yourself to study. 10. In the 
greatest minda there often arises the desire for honor, 
power, and glory. 
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Lesson LXXXn. 

SUBSTANTIVES UNITED BY PREPOSITIONS. 

417. In English, substantives are often brought into im- 
mediate relation to each other by the simple use of preposi- 
tions, as the march into Italy^ the army in Macedonia, the 
temples ar(mnd the forum. In Latin, the same construction 
is admissible, but is used much more cautiously in the best 
writers. 

418. This construction may be used in Latin with cer- 
tain Prepositions and in certain senses. Thus, — 

1. With cum and sine. 

Cupid with a lamp, Cupldo cum lampdde, A man without hope, homo 
stne spe, 

2. With ifiy erga^ adversics^ contra^ and pro^ before the 
name of the object with reference to which the feeling is ex- 
ercised or the action performed : 

Hatred of the human race, odium in (towards) hominum genus (the 
race of men). Love to you, erga te amor. See G. 398, 4. 

3. With de^ exy inter^ in a partitive sense : 

A plebeian, homo de plebe (a man of the people). One of the heroes, 
unus ex viris, See G. 398, 4. 

4. With de in the sense of conceming, frora, out of, ex^ 
fi-om, out of, inter with se or ipsos^ and with ad and apud \n 
expressions of place : 

A book on civil law, liher de jure civili. The marble tables, mensae 
e m^rm^e (tables made from or of marble). The naval battle near 
Tenedos, apvd Tenldum pugna navalis, 

419. This combination of substantives, by means of prepo- 
sitions, may be somewhat more freely used when the prepo- 
sition with its case is placed between the leading noun and 
its modifier : 

The most disgraceful flight from the city, fuga ab urhe turpiss^ma. 
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420. When good authority cannot be furnished for this 
construction, it will be advisable either to inseii; a Rela- 
tive Clause or a Participle before the preposition, or to give 
the sentence such a form as to bring the preposition with its 
case into relation to the verb : 

In the temple near the city, in fano, quod est propier urbem (which 
13 near the city). 

421. MOBELS. 

I. Behold the silver Cupid I. Vide argmteum Cu- 

with a lamp. pidmem cum lam- 

pade. 

II. Aristotle, in his third 11. Aristoteles in tertio 

book on philosophy, de philosophia libro 

does not dissent from a Platon^ non dis- 

Plato. sentit. 

III. They admire the neck- III. Momle ex auro et 

laceofgold andgems. gemmis admiran- 

tur. 

IV. In most things the mean IV. In plerisqm rebus 

between too much mediocrttas quae 

and too little is the est inter nimium 

best. . et parum optimum 

est. 

422. Remarks. 

1. MoDEL III. — Op gold, ex aurOf lit.froni gold. 

2. MoDEL IV. — The mean between too Mucn, etc, mediocritas 
quae est inier, etc. 

423. Synoxymes. 

Teacher, preceptor; doctor^ praeceptor^ magister. 
1. JDoctor^ oris, m.; teacher, — regarded simply as one 
who impaits knowledge. 
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2. Praeceptor^ oris^ m. ; preceptor, instructor, teacheb, 
— regarded as one who moulds the character of his pupils. 

3. Magister^ tri^ m. ; master, teacher, — with reference 
to his superiority and power. 

424. VOCABULARY. 



Abundaucc, copia, ae, f. 
Around, ciixum, prep. with acc. 
Attention, study, zeal, studium, 

tif n. 
Bestow, confSrOj ferre, tidij coHs- 

tum. 
Cre^tf Jidesy Hy f. 
Edifice, aedesy is, f. G. 132. 
Elegance, elegantia, ae, f. 
Epicurus, JSpicHruSf i, m. 
Forum, forum, i, n. 
In = situated in, placed in, posltus, 

a, um, in, with abl. 
Instruct, teach, doceo, €re, docui, 

doctum, 
Means, property, res, rei, f. 
Occult, occultus, a, um. 



On = concerning, de, prep. with 
- abl. 
Present one's self, se praehere ; 

praebeo, €re, ui,^\tum. 
Refinements, culture, cultus, us, m. 
Sedition, seditio, 6nis, f. 
Select, selected, exquisitus, a, um. 
Set fire to, burn, incendo, €re, 

cendi, censum. 
Station, to place, coUdco, Sre, Hvi, 

atum. 
Sure, certus, a, um. 
Teacher, doctor, Oris, m. ; as mas- 

ter, magister, tri, m. 
Too, nimis, adv. 
Upon, in, prep. with acc. and abl. 

G. 435, 1. 



425. ExERcisE. 

1. Your letter on friendship was most acceptable to 
me. 2. The refinements of life, with elegance and abun- 
dance, delight us. 3. All the philosophers before Socrates 
bestowcd too great attention upon occult subjects. 4. 
This man, without means, without credit, without hope, 
the leader of sedition, set fire, with his own hands, to the 
sacred edifices. 5. True wisdom presents itself to us as 
thc surest guide to kappiness. 6. Valor even in an 
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enemy delights brave men. 7. The army was stationed 
in the forum and in all the temples around the forum. 8. 
This preceptor will instruct us in regard to philosophy. 
9. We send our sons to the teachers of wisdom. 10. 
Epicurus boasted that he had had no teacher (master). 
11. Tiberius Gracchus always had select teachers (mas- 
ters) from Greece. 



Lesson LXXXTTT. 
special words and expressions. 

426. Suoh words as property^ duty^ business^ marJc^ char^ 
acteristiCj after the verb to be^ are generally omitted in 
rendering into Latin, as their force is fully expressed in the 
Predicate Genitive : 

It is the duty of a judge, judXcis est, It is the.mark of a narrow 
mind, angusti animi est. 

427. Substantives after as^ when^ for^ of are often ren- 
dered by Appositives, the particles as^ whe)iy etc, being 
omitted. See Model II. 

428. But in such cases, as is sometimes rendered by ut^ 
and then the appositive shows in what capacity or light the 
person or thing denoted by the leading substantive is viewed. 
SeeModelllL 

429. While the relation denoted by the preposition of is 
generally rendered by the Genitive, that denoted by some 
other prepositions, as to, for, from, in, on accou7it of is 
sometimes so rendered : * 

Gratitude for a favor, benefidi graiia, Escape from labors, lahorum 
fuga, See above, 413, Model II. 
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430. MODELS. 



I. It is the part of barbari- 
ans to live for the day 
only. 
II. Philip procured Aristo- 
tle as a teacher for 
Alexander his son. 
III. I have often praised 
Cato as a citizen. 



I. JBarhardrum est in 
diem vivere. 

II. Philippus Aristotelem 
Alexandrofilio doc- 
torem acdivit. 
III. Catonem lU civem 
saepe lauddvL 



431. Synonymes. 

Pride, arrogance, insolence; superbia^ arrogantia^ inso- 
lentia. 

1. Superhia^ ae^ f.; peide, haughtiness, self-suffi- 

CIENCY. 

2. Arrogantia^ ae^ f. ; aebogance, haughtiness, — as 
shown in great pretensions and assumptions. 

3. Insolentia^ ae^ f. ; insolence, — an offensive display of 
superiority in an insulting manner. 

432. VOCABULABY. 



Achilles, AchiHeSy isy m. 
Antiochus, AniidchuSy i, m. 
Antony, Antonius, ii, m. 
Arrogance) arroganiia, ae, f. 
As, ut, adr. 
But, -rero, etc, conj. G. 687, 

III. 2. 
Caius, Caius, Caiiy m. 
Consider, cogito, are, Hvi, ^ium, 
Contrary to, conira, prep. with acc. 
Excite, conctto, are, Woi, aiwm. 



Hatred, odium, tt, n. 
Insolence, insoleniia, ae, f. 
Narrow, angusius, a, um. 
Ohtain, find, invSnio, ire, vini, 

venium, 
Perceire, perspicio, ire, spexi, 

spectum, 
Perfect, perfecius, a, um. 
Fopilius, Popilius, ii, m. 
Pride, superhia, ae, f. 
Frudence, prudentia, ae, f. 
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Begard, hdbeo^ €re, m, itumy lit. 

to ha/oe, hold, 
Hequire, compel, cogo, ire, coegi, 

coactum. 



Riches, dtvitiae, Hrum, f. pl. G. 

131, 1, 4). 
Senator, senSior, dris, m. 
Wickedness, scelus, iris, n. 



433. ExEBasE. 

1. To love riches is the mark of a narrow mind. 2. 
It is the part of a wise man to do nothing contrary to the 
laws. 3. It is the duty of a good man to cultivate all the 
virtues. 4. Caius Popilius was sent as an ambassador to 
Antiochus the king. 5. Achilles obtained Homer as the 
herald of his valor. 6. Jupiter was regarded both as the 
king and as the father of all the gods. 7. It is the duty 
of a judge to consider, not what he himself wishes, but 
what the law requires. 8. To defend that which is right, 
I have ever thought a characteristic both of brave heroes 
and of great men. 9. To think this, is a mark of pru- 
dence ; to do it, of fortitudc ; but both to think and to do 
it, of perfect virtue. 10. Great -hatred is often excited 
against pride and an^ogance. 11. We have perceived, 
not only the audaci^ and wickedness of Antony^ but also 
his insolence and pride. 12, All greatly praise your 
Cato, as a senator, as a commander, and as a man. 



Lesson LXXXIV. 
rendeking of certain nouns and adjectives. 

434* In Englisb, Adjectives are used substantively only 
in the Plural, but in Latin they are occasionally so used even 
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in the Singular, especially in the Neuter with an abstract 
sense : 

The truth, verum (a true thuig^. No sincerity, nihU sinceri (nothing 
of the siucere). 

435. Proper names of places, when used with oforfrom 
to designate nativity or origin^ are usually rendered by Latin 
Adjectives : 

^rchytas of Tarentam, Archytas Tareniinus, Gorgias of Leontini, 
Gorgias Leontmus, See G. 441, 5. 

436. Proper names with prepositions, as of in^ are often 
rendered by Latin Adjectives : 

Ulysses in Homer, Sbmericus Ulixes, Hercules in Xenophon, 
Herc^les Xenophonteus. The battle of Pharsalia, proelium Pharsali' 
oum, The battle of Cannae, Cannensis pugna, See G. 441, 5. 

437. The English expressions, thefiratpart of the middle 
(part) of the last part of the highest part of tJie lowest part 
of and the like, are generally rendered by Latin Adjectives : 

The first part of the province, prima provincia, The middle of sum- 
mer, media aestas, See G. 441, 6. 

438. Substantives, which designate persons as the agents 
of actions, raay often be best rendered into Latin by Relative 
Clauses : 

Hearers, ii qui audiunt (those who hear). Statesmen, ii qui rei 
publicae praesunt (those who preside over the republic). Lawgivers, 
ii qui leges scribunt (those who write laws). 

439. Participial nouns and verbal nouns with of should 
generally be rendered into Latin by a Passive Participle or a 
Gerund : 

In liberating the country, in liberanda patria, Desirous of hearing 
you, cupidus te audiendi, See G. 680 ; 659-666. 

440. Many adjectives are best rendered into Latin by 
the Genitive of nouns. 

Thus, — 

1. Spiritual, MENTAL, must be rendered by antmiy mentiSj 
or ingenii ; bodilt, by corporis : 
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By mental diseases, anlmi morbts. Bodily pam, dolor corpdris. 
Mental culture, cvJtilra animi. 

2. LiTEBAEY may be rendered by litterdrum ; leabned, 
sometimes by doctrlnae^ doctrinarum ; artis^ artium; phi- 
LOSOPHiCAL, hy philosophiaey or de philosophia : 

liiterary pursoits, litterarvm studia. Leamed studies, doctnnae 
studia. 

441. Adjectives with adverbial modifiers may often be 
best rendered into Latin by the Genitive or Ablative of Char- 
acteristic. See Model III. 



442. MoDELS. 



I. The temple of Diana of I. 

Ephesus was bumed. 
II, Many are careless in II. 

selecting friends. 

m. ffow blameless ought III. 
commanders to be. 



Templum Ephesiae 

JDidnae deflagrdvit. 
Multi in amlcis eli- 

gendis negligentes 

sunt. 
Quanta innocentia de- 

bent esse impera- 

tdres. 



443. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — In selecting fbiends. See G. 680. 

2. MoDEL III. — Hcw BLAMELESS, quanta innocentia^ lit. with (pr) 
how great innocence. 

444. VOCABITLABT. 



Advantage, uttHtaSj atis, f. 
Atticus, AtfLcuSf t, m. 
Battle, fight, pugna, ae, f. 
Between, interj prep. with acc. 
Ceus, of Ceus or Cea, Ceus, a, um. 
Crotona, Croto, Onis, m. and f. 
Delight, oUecto, Hre, Hvi, Htum. 



Difference, thero is a difference, 

intirest, fuit, 
Enact, write, scribo, ire, scrijpsi, 

scriptum. 
Epaminondas, FpaminondcLS, ae, 

m. 
Gorgias, Oorgias, ae, m. 
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Lawgivor, be a lawgiver, leges scri- 

Mre, lit. to enad laws, 
Learaed = of learaing, doctrinae, 

f. sing. gen. 
Leontine, of Leontini, Leoniinus, 

a, um, 
Less, minor, us, comp. of parvv^* 

G. 165. 
Leuctrian, of Leuctra, LevMricus, 

a, um. 
Lighten, levo, Ure, Hvi, Htum. 
Literary = of letters, HtterSrum, f. 

pl. gen. 
No, non, adv. 

Of = out of, e, ex, prep. with abL 
Old age, senectus, Htis, f. 
Pharsalian, of Pharsalus, or Phar- 

salia, Pharscdius, a, um. 
Prodicus, Prodicus, i, m. 
Propose to one*s self no other aim, 

nihil sibi aliud nisi proponire; 

propOno, Hre, posui, positum ; 



lit. to propose to one^s sdf 

nothing else excepi, 
So, sometimes rendered by is, ea, 

id; 80 virtuous, ea virtiUe, 
^ lit. of ihat vtrtue ; bo wise, 

ea sapientia, lit. of thai wis- 

dom. G. 428. 
Statesman, be a statesman, rei pub- 

Ucae praesum, esse, fui; lit. io 

superintend the republic. 
Suffering, pain, dolor, Oris, m. 
Superbus, Superbus, i, m. 
Tarquinius, Tarquinius, ii, m. 
Useful, be useful, utilHatem afflro, 

ferre, aWHi, dXLHtum, lit. tm- 

paH advantage. 
Warrior, be a warrior, bellum gero, 

ire, gessi, gestum, lit. io wage 

war. 
While, when, quum, conj. 
Wrong, pravus, a, um. 



445. ExERcisE. 

1. As there is a differenee between the right and the 
wrong, so is there between the tnie and the false. 2. 
Gorgias of Leontini, the teacher of Isocrates, lived one 
hundred and seven years. 3. Prodicus of Ceus was in 
great honor. 4. After the battle of Pharsalia, Qcero 
wrote to Atticus. 5. After the battle of Leuctra, Epami- 
nondas was in great honor. 6. Solon the lawgiver was 
regarded as wise, one of the Seven. 7. Statesmen are 
no less useful than warriors. 8. Pythagoras came to 
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Crotona in the fourth year of the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 9. Literary studies delight old age. 10. 
Many while in exile have lightened their suffering by 
leamed studies. 11. Our forefathers were so virtuous 
and wisey that, in enacting laws, they proposed to them- 
selves no other aim than the safety and advantage of the 
republic. 



Lesson LXXXV. 

ADJECTIVES — CoNTiNxiED. 

446. When two or more Adjectives belong to the same 
substantive, as attributives, — 

1. They may be separate and independent modifiers of 
that substantive, and must then be connected by conjunc- 
tions. 

2. One of them may modify tho substantive directly, while 
the others modify the complex idea formed by the substan- 
tive and adjective united. The connective is then omitted : 

Obscure and difficult subjects, res ohscUras atque difficlles. AU Latin 
words, omnia verba Latlna. 

^%An» By a difference of idiom, the Latin generally uses 
the connective after tnultiy permulti^ plurtmi^ etc, though the 
English omits it in similar cases : 

Many large states, multae et magnae civitSUes, 

448. The Positive with too^ somewhat^ unimcaUy^ may 
be rendered by the Latin Comparative, and the Positive with 
veryy exceedingly^ by the Superlative : 

Too short, hrevior. • Very short, hrevissimus. 

But instead of the Latin Comparative in the sense ofioo, the Positiye 
with nimis may be used, and instead of the Superlative in the sense of 
very, the Positive with valde : 
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Too great, nimis magnvs. Very great, vcUde m^gnus. 
Here the emphasis rests upon too and very, rather than upon the ad- 
jective itself. 

449. The Positive with as — as possible is rendered by 
the Superlative with quam or quantus^ with or without 
possum : 

As great as possible, qtuim m/isimus, with or without possum. Seo 
Model II. 

450. When in English two comparatives occur with 
t/ie — they or with the — so much the^ they are generally best 
rendered into Latin by Comparatives with quanto — tantOy 
quo — eo or quo — hoc. See Model III. 

451. MODELS. 

I. This state has been re- I. Saec civttas omni 

lieved of the whole aere alieno liberdta 

debt. est. 
II. He led the army to • 11. Quam potuit maanmis 

Rome with as rapid itinertbus Romam 

marches as possible. exenyitum duxit. 

III. The more difficult it is, III. Quo est difficiliuSy eo 

the more honorable. praeclarius. 

452. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Debt, aes dlienum, lit. copper or money helonging io 
another. 

2. MoDEL III. — The — THE, quo — eo, lit. by what or how much — 
by this or so much. 

453. Synonymes. 

Good, upright, honorable ; bonus, probuSy honestus. 

1. JBonicSy a, um ; good, — the generic word for this quality, 
applicable both to persons and to things. 
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2. Prdbm^ a, um ; upeight, blameless, — a negative 
quality, free from blame rather than worthy of praise. 

3. JSonestus^ a, um ; honorable, viRTiroirs, noble- 
MiKDED, — involving a delicate sense of honor and duty. 



454. VOCABULARY. 



Another*s, belonging to another, 

aliintLS^ a, um, 
Armenian, ArmeniiLS, ii, m. 
Contract, coniraho, ire, iraxi, 

tractum. 
Debt, aes alienum, lit. anoiher*s 

money, 
Driye, peUo, ire, pepHli, pulsum. 
Equity, aequ\ta^, aiis, f. 
Heavy, weighty, great, seyere, 

gravis, e. 
Long-continued, veiy long, perdi- 

uturnus, a, um, 
Loud, great, mugnus, a, um, 
Many of the, multi, ae, a, pl., in 

agn*eement with noun. 
Money, aes, deris, n., lit. copper. 
Noble-minded, honestus, a, um. 



Occupy the mind, in animo versor, 

Hri, tttus, lit. to move ahout in 

the mind. 
Princely, regHlis, e. 
Pursuit, exertion, studium, ii, n. 
Release, libiro, dre, Hvi, dtum. 
Seem, videor, eri, visus sum. 
Since, ago, dbhinc, adv. 
Syllable, syUaha, ae, f. 
The — the, with comparatives, quo 

— eo. G. 418. Lit. hy how 

much — hy so much. 
Thought, cogiiatio, dnis, f. 
Tigranes, TigrHnes, is, m. 
Till, colo, ere, colui, cultum. 
Upright, prohus, a, um. 
Verse, versus, us, m. 
Voice, vox, vocis, f. 



455. ExERcisE. 

1. Cicero says that the good are always happy. 2. 
Nothing seems to Xenophon so princely as the pursuit of 
tilling the field. 3. The Eomans waged a severe and 
long-continued war with Tigranes the king of the Arme" 
nians. 4. Cicero released the state from a false debt. 
5. The consuls contracted no new debt for tjie state. 6. 
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This large and heavy debt was contracted many years 
since. 7. Many weighty thpughts occupied the mind of 
the commander. 8. This verse is too long by one sylla- 
ble. 9. No one can be too honorable. 10. 'The orator 
spoke with as loud a voice as possible. 11. The greater 
the fault is, the greater the pain. 12. Nothing is more 
worthy of a great and good man than virtue. 13. All 
upright men love equity itself. 14. Many of the best 
citizens and most noble-minded men were driven into 
exile. 

. Lesson LXXXVI. 

pronouns. — personal. reflexive. 

456* The Nominatives /, you^ we^ when not emphatic, 
are omitted in rendering into Latin. See Model I. 

457. Se^ sJie^ ity ihey^ him^ her^ them^ when not emphatic, 
are usually omitted in rendering, if they can be omitted with- 
out ambiguity. See Model II. 

458. When necessary, these Pronouns are rendered (1) 
generally by is ; but (2) if more demonstrative in force, in 
the sense of this one^ that one^ by hic or ille ; and (3) if em- 
phatic, but not reflexive (6. 448), he himself, him^elf, hy ipse. 
See Models I. and III. 

459. But these Pronouns must sometimes be rendered by 
the Reflexive se. 

Thus,— 

1. The Objectives himself, herself itself themsdoes^ must 
be rendered by se. See Model IV. 

2. In a Subordinate Clause expressing the sentiment of the 
Principal Subject, the Objectives Am, her, it^ them^ must be 
rendered by se when they refer to the Principal Subject* 
See Model V. 



PRONOUNS. 
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3. In a Subordmate Clause whidh must be rendered by 
the Accusative with the Infinitive and which expresses the 
sentiment of the Principal Subject, hey she^ it^ they^ must be 
rendered by se when they refer to the Principal Subject. 
See Model VI. 

460. The Objectives myself^ ourselveSy yoursdveSy are 
rendered by the Personal Pronouns ego and tu. See Model 
VII. 

461. But when special emphasis rests upon the Objectives 
myselfy ourselves^ yoursdves^ ipse is added to^ the Personal 
Fronoun. See Model VIII. 

462. Personal Pronouns with prepositions aro sometimes 
rendered by Possessives, especially with such words as 
epistola^ litttrae^ etc. See Modcl IX. 





463. MoDELs. 




I. 


Tou know how highly 


I. 


Eos quanti faciam 




1 prize them. 




scis. 


II. 


It is necessary that 


II. 


Hoc consilium lau- 




you should praise 




des necesse est ; 




this plan, for it can- 




mutdri enim non 




not be changed. 




potest. . 


III. 


It is fitting that he 


III. 


Oportet ipsum esse 




should himself be a 




virum bonum. 




good man. 






IV. 


The boys conduct 


IV. 


Pueri valde pru- 




themselves very pru- 




denter se gerunt. 




dently. 






V. 


Caesar asks me to 


V. 


Cojcsar ut veniam 




come to him. 




ad se rogat. 


VI. 


The consul thinks that 


VI. 


Consul se amtcos 




he has friends. 




habere arbitrdtur. 


VII. 


We console ourselves. 


VII. 


Nos consoldmur. 


snii. 


See that you guard 


VIII. 


Fac ut te ipsum 




yourself 




custodias. 
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IX. I have . received three 
letters from you. 



IX. Accepi tuas tres 
qpistolas. 



464. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — How HI6HLT, gi^art^i. See G. 402, III. . 

2. MoDEL II. — That you should praisb, laudes, See G. 496, 1. 

3. MoDEL V. — To COME, ut ventamy lit. ihat I may come, See G. 
492,2. 

4. MoDEL Vin. — See that tou guard, fac ut custodias, lit. do or 
make that you guard, See G. 492, 1. . 

6. Model IX. — Fbom tou, a te, or tuas agreeing with epistdlas, 
465. VOCABULABY. 



Admit, confess, confiteor, eri, fes- 

sus sum, dep. 
Again and again, etiam atque eti- 

am, ady. 
Allow, concedo, ire, cessi, cessum, 
As, for, pro, prep. with abl. 
As much, quantus, a, um, relative 

to tanlus, 
Await, exspecto, are, cCvi, aium. 
Be ignorant of, ignOro, are, avi, 

atum, 
Born, be born, nascor, i, natus 

sum, 
British, of or frora Great Britain, 

BHtannicus, a, um, 
Dutiful affection, piUas, aiis, f. 
I, emphatic, egSmet, G. 184, 3. 
Indeed, quidem, adv. 
Jo}r, laetitia, ae, f. 



Move, affect, ajfido, ire, fsci, fec- 

tum, 
Myself, reflexive, not intensive, 

ego, mei, G. 448. 
Others, the others, the rest, cetiri, 

ae, a, pl. 
Satisfy, saiisfacio, ire, fed, fac- 

ium, G. 26, 2, 3), (b); 385,2. 
So much, tantus, a, um, antecedent 

to quanius, 
State, say, dico, ^re, dixi, dictum, 
Take, appropriate, sumo, ire, 

sumpsi, sumptwm, 
Thyself, yourself, • reflexive, not 

intensive, /m, <«t. G. 448. 
To, towards, of friendly feelings 

and conduct towards a person, 

erga, prep. with acc. 
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466. ExEBcisE. 

1. You, Cato, were born not for me, not for yourself, 
but for your country. 2. You will not deny that you are 
very desirous of glory. 3. I have never denied that they 
(these) are very desirous of glory. 4. There were some 
who called themselves wise. 5. I was moved with the 
greatest joy, when I heard that you had been made consul. 
6. Philosophers admit that they are ignorant of matiy 
thingSy and that they have to leam many things again 
and again. 7. As much time as is allowed them for 
pleasures, / shall take for myself for my studies. 8. 
There is nothingnew, which, indeed, either you would wish 
to hear, «or which I should dare to state as certain. 9. I 
satisfy all the others by my dutiful affection to you ; my- 
self I ncver satisfy. 10. I am awaiting your lett^r from 
Great Britain. 

Lesson Lxxxvn. 

PRONOUNS. — POSSESSIVE. 

467. ^he Possessive Pronouns, my^ your^ hisy etc, when 
not emphatic, should be omitted in rendering into Latin, if 
they can be supplied from the context. See Model I. 

468. When necessary, the Possessives of the Third Per- 
son, hiSy hery its^ their^ are rendered, — 

1. By suus. This occurs (1) when they refer to the sub- 
ject of the clause in which they stand, and (2) when in a 
Subordinate Clause expressing the sentiment of the Principal 
Subject, they refer to that subject. See Models 11. and III. 

2. By the Genitive of a Demonstrative or Relative. This' 
occurs whcn suus is not admissible. See Model IV. 
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469. The Latin Possessiye belonging to two or more 
nouns is generally expressed but once. See Model V. 

470. The Possessive with own — my owrij your ovm^ 
etc. — is generally rendered by the siraple Possessive ; but if 
own is emphatic, it must be rendered by the Genitive of ipse, 
See Model VI. 



471« MODELS. 



I. Socrates already held in 
his hand the deadly 
cup. 
II. Heinstructedhisbrother. 



IXI. 



IV. 



V. I 



VI. 



They know what their 
fellow-citizens think. 

Socrates and all his dis- 
ciples were delighted 
with the study of phi- 
losophy. 

impart a share of my 
burden to no one, of 
my glory to all the 
good. 

He is moved by his own 
power. 



11. 



m. 



IV. 



Socrates in manujam 
mortiferum iUud te- 
nebat poculum, 

Frairem suum erudi- 
vit. 

jSciunt quid sui cives 
cogitent. 

jSocrates atque omnes 
^us discipuli stttdio 
philosophiae delec- 
tdti sunt, 

Oneris mei partem ne- 
mtni impertio^ glo- 
riae honis omnxbus. 



VI. Sua vi (or sua ipsius 
vi) movetur^ 



472. Bemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Thb DEADLy cup, mortifirum iUud poc^um, lit. 
thai deadly cup. See G. 450, 4. 

2. MoDEL IV. — All HI8, omnes ejus, Here his is not reflexive, 
and is accordingly rendered by ejuSf not by suus, 

473. Synonymes. 

City, town, state, republic ; urhs^ opptdum^ civitas^ res 
pubUca, 



PKONOUNS. 
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1. Urhs^ urbis^ f. ; city, — the usnal word for city. 

2. Oppidumy iy n. ; fobtifibd town or city. 

3. Civitas^ dtiSy f ; state, — as a political organization, 
with its laws and institutions. 

4. HespuMtcayreipicbltcaeyf.i commonwealth, republic. 



474. VOCABULAEY. 



Achievement, res gesia, rei gestae, 

lit. ihing performed. 
Admire, admlrorj ari, Sius sum, 

dep. 
Approach, accCdOj ire, cessi, ces- 

sum. 
Catulas, Caililtis, t, m. 
Cimbrian, Cimbricus, a, um, A 

victory over the Cimbrians, 

Cimlnca victoria. 
Colleague, colUga, ae, m. 
Consider, judge, exisiimo, are, avi, 

aium, 
Dignity, digniias, aiis, f. 
Discourse, oraiio, Onis, f. 
Esteem, facio, ire, feci, factum, 

lit. io make. 
Except, praeier, prep. with acc. 



Exhort, cohortor, ari, atvs sum, 

dep. 
Genius, ingenium, ii, n. 
How highly, with verbs of valuing, 

quanii, G. 402, lll. 1. 
Life, period of life, aetas, atis, f. 
Milesian, of Miletus, Milesius, 

a, um. 
Most ^alted, summus, a, um, 

superlat. of svpirus. G. 

163, 3. 
Best upon, be situated in, esse 

positus, a, um, in with abl. 
Share, communico, are, avi, atum. 
Thales, Thales, is, m. ; acc. em 

or en. 
Worth, moral worth, virtus, Htis, f. 



475. EXEBCISE. 

1. The orator spent his life in the study of eloquence. 
2. Marius shared with his coileague Catulus the glory of 
his victory over the Cimbrians. 3. All the seven wisc 
men, except Thales of Miletus, presided over their states. 
4. It is a characteristic of your wisdom to consider that 
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all your dignity rests upon your worth and achievements. 
5. Socrates said that he knew nothing. 6. His whole 
discourse was spent in praising virtue, and in exhorting 
all men to the pursuit of virtue. 7. There is no doubt 
that Eome was a most beautiful city. 8. AU the states 
are compelled to await your aid. 9.^ You all know how 
highly I esteem the republic. 10. Our forces were ap- 
proaching the town of Antioch. 11. Many admired 
Plato on account of hxs most exalted genius. 



Lesson LXXXVIII. 
pronouns. — demonstrative. relative. 

476. The Demonstratives, thiSy that^ tJme^ those^ are ren- 
dered into Latin, — 

1. Literally by hic^ iUe^ iste. For the difference in the use 
of these forms, see G. 450. See Models IV. and VI. 

2. By the Relative, to mark a close connection with tho 
preceding sentence or clause. See Model I. 

3. The expressions, and that too^ and that indeedy are ren- 
dered by is with a coBJunction. See Model II. 

4. Before an objective with or, thiSy that^ these^ or those^ 
referring to a noun already expressed before a preceding ofy 
is generally omitted in rendering. See Model III. 

477. The Kelative is generally rendered by the Latin 
Relative, but certain differences of idiom require attention. 

1. As the Relative clause in Latin oflen precedes the An- 
tecedent clause, the Antecedent itself is often introdnced 
into the Relative clause. It is then usually represented in 
its own clause by a demonstrative, iSy ideniy hiCy etc. See 
ModellV. 
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2. When the real Antecedent is an Appositive, it must in 
Latin be introduced into the Relative clause. See Model V. 

3. Adjectives belonging in sense to the antecedent some- 
times stand in the Relative clanse, in agreement with the 
relative, especially comparatives, superlatives, and numerals. 
See Model VI. 



478. MoDELS. 



I. The fact itself speaks, 
and this always has 
very great weight. 
II. You have a memory, and 
that too an unbounded 
one. 

in. Whose eloquence was 
more conspicuous than 
that of Pisistratus? 

IV. Let every one occupy 
himself in the art with 
which he is acquainted. 
V. Thence I hastened to 
Amanus, a mountain 
which separates Syria 
from Cilicia. 

VI. Agamemnon vowed to 
Diana the most beau- 
tiful thing which had 
been bom that year 
in his kingdom. 



I. Ites loquitur ipsa; 
quae semper valet 
plurimum. 
II. Hahes memoriam^ et 
eam irifinltam, 

III. Oufus eloquentiaprae- 

stabilior fuit quam 
Pisistrati ? 

IV. Quam quisque norit 

artemj in hac se ex- 
erceat. 

V. Inde ad Amdnum 
contendi, qui mons 
Syriam a Cilicia 
dividit, 

VI. Agamemnon devovit 
Didnae quod in 
suo regno pxdcherrt- 
mum natum esset 
iUo anno. 



1. MODEL III.- 

2. MODEL IV.- 
may know. 



479. Remabks. 

-Whosb, cujus, lit. ofwhom. 

' Nbrii, Fotential Subj., lit. whatever art each one 
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3. HoDEL y. — A MOUKTAiN WHiCH, qut monSf lit. which mountain. 

4. MODEL VI. — ThE M08T BEAUTIFUL THING WHICH, quod pvJ' 

cherrlmum, lit. which ihe mosi heautifuL 

480. VOCABULAEY. 



And that too» et is, ea, id; et is 

quidem, 
As tO| after so, ut, coig. with subj. 
Astyages, Astydges, is, m. 
Be held = to be, sum, esse, fui, 
Compare, conftro, ferre, tidi, col- 

latum. 
Conduct one*s self, se gerire ; 

gero, ire, gessi, gestum. 
During, in, in, prep. with abl. 
Eclipse, defectio, Onis, f. 
Entertain, hold, teneo, €re, ui, 

tentum, 
Expose one's self, se opponire ; 

oppOno, ire, posui, positum. 
Famous, clarus, a, um, The fa- 

mous, sometimes rendered by 

ille, a, ud. 
Foolish, dem£ns, entis. 
He, she, etc. = the same onc, idem, 

eddem, idem. 



Joyfol, lcLetus, a, um. 

Of after superlatives = among, 

inter, prep. with acc. 
Predict, praedlco, ire, dixi, dic- 

tum. 
Khetoncian, rhetor, 6ris, m. 
Say, relate, fero, ferre, tuli, la- 

tum. 
Small, contracted, angustus, a, 

um. 
Sufftciently, satis, adr. 
Suitably = worthily enough, satis 

digne, adr. 
Surpass the folly = be raore fool- 

ish, esse dementior, ius. 
Take place, happen, fio, fiiri, fac- 

tus sum. G. 294. 
Unpopularity, invidia, ae, f. 
Well-known, sometimes rendered 

by ille, a, ud, G. 450, 4. 
Worthily, digne, adr. 



481. EXEBCISE. 

1. Gorgias of Leontini, the well-known aneient rhetori- 
cian, was held in great honor. 2. At Eome there were 
some who exposed themselves to unpopularity for the safetj 
of their country. 3. Cicero was in Athens just ten days. 
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4. Nothing can surpass tlie folly of those who, in a free 
state, so conduct themselves as to be feared. 5. That 
which is base is never useful. 6. Thales of Miletus, who 
is said to have been the wisest of the Seven, has never 
been suitably praised. 7. He is said to have predicted 
the eclipse of the sun which took place in the reign of 
Astyages. 8. Epicurus, in one house, and that too a 
small one, entertained many friends, 9. Of the many 
most joyful days which Scipio had seen during his life, 
that day was the most famous. 10. Let us compare the 
life of Demosthenes with that of Cicero. 



Lesson LXXXIX. 



PRONOUNS. — INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. 

482. Why? how is it that? raay be rendered hy quidf 
Why then? what indeed? by quid enimf "What of the 
fact that? by quid quQdf See Model I. 

483. The article a, or an, is generally omitted in ren- 
dering, unless it has the force of a certain^ some^ any^ in 
which case it may be rendered by aliquis^ sometimes even by 
quidam or quispiam. See Model 11. ** 

484. The.article the is generally omitted in rendering; 
but when it has the force of that, especially before a relative 
clause, it is rendered by the pronoun iSj and sometimes by 
iUe. See Model III. 

485. JEkery with an ordinal, and, in most instances, aU 
with a superlative or ordinal, should be rendered by quisque. 
See Models I. and IV. 

486. One another^ each other^ may bo rendered by inter 
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s€y or mter ipsos^ and one^ one — anoiher.^ another^ by aliits — 
alium. See Model V. ; also above, 270, Model VIII. 

487. MoDELs. 

I. What shall we say of I. Quid^ quod optimus 

the fact that the best quisqice aequissimo 

men ever die with the antmo moritur ? 
greatest equanimity? 

II. Cicero did not discuss II. Cicero non partem 

a part of the case, but egit causae^ sed de 

spoke upon the whole tota re dixit. 
subject. 

ni. Xenophon, the pupil of III. Xenophon^ Socrattcus 

Socrates, wrote his- t7/e, scripsit histori- 

tory. am. 

IV. At every third word of IV. Tertio quoque verho 

his oration, he threat- orationis suae mihi 

ened me. minabdtur. 

V. They were unlike each V. Dissimtles inter se 

other. fuerunt. 

488. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — What shall we say of the fact that, quid^ quodf 
lit. what, that, i. e. what of the fact that, or what shall we say? &c. 

2. MoDEL II. — The pupil op Socrates, Socraticus tUe, the — 
emphatic rendered by ille. 

489. Synonymes. 

I. Who, which, ■what;quis^ uter^ qui? 

1. Quis^ qua^y quid; who, which one, which? — who, 
which, of any number. 

2. Uter^ utra^ utrum ; who, which onm ? — which of two. 

3. Qui^ quae^ quod ; what, op what chabacter or 
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KiND, — inquires after some distinguishing characteristic of 
the object, while quis and lUer inquire after the object itself. 

IT. All, eveiy ; omniSy quiaque^ unus quisque. 

1. Omnis, e ; all, e veby, eveey one, e very pabt, — 
Avith the idea of including the whole. 

2. Quisque^ qucieque^ quidqice or quodque ; every, evbey 
ONE, EACH ONE, — giving prominence to the individual, 
rather than to the whole of which he is a part. 

3. Unm quisque (urncSy a, um) ; every one, every sinolb 
ONE, EVEBY iNDiviDUAL OBjECT, — strongcr than quisquey as 
it admits no exception. 



490* VOCABULABY. 



Age, period of life, aetas, atis, f. 

AU, each, every, qutsque, quaeque, 
qiiodque and quidque or quic- 
que ; G. 191, 1, 1); omnis, e, 
Each topic, quidque, All the 
good, opUmus quisquCf lit. 
each hest man. 

Commend, make acceptable, |7ro5o, 
cCre, avi, Sium, 

Commit to writing, littiris m^ndo, 
are, Svi, Htum. 

Condition, state, status, tts, m. 

Constantly, assiduus, a, um, G. 
443. 

Conyersation, sermo, Onis, m, 

Desirable, optahllis, e, 

Pifth, quintus, a, um, 

Por the reason that, propterea 
quod, conj. 

Friend of the people, pqpularis, e. 



Individual, one, unuSf a, um. G. 

176, 1. 
Is doing, is done, agitur, adum 

est, pass. of ago. 
Lightly, leviter, adv. 
On the snbject of, conceming, de, 

prep. with abl. 
Once, formerly, quondam, ady. 
Praetor, praetor, Oris, m, 
Roscius, Boscius, ii, m. 
Seek, expito, ire, petivi, petitum. 
Sextus, Sextus, i, m. 
Take the census of, censeo, ere, ui, 

censum, The census of Sicily 

is taken, Sicilia censeiur. 
Touch, iango, ire, ieiigi, iaeium. 
Which, which one, of two, tUer, 

uira, utrum, G. 149. 
With each other, inier se. G. 

448, 1. 
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491. EXEBCISR. 

1. Who saluted him? 2. Which one of us is the 
friend of the people, you or I? 3. What is the condition 
of the republic? 4. I have committed to writing the 
conversation which Crassus and Antony once (formerly) 
held with each other on the subject of eloquence. 5. The 
census of Sicily was taken every fifth year ; it was ta- 
ken in the praetorship of Verres. 6. What is more 
desirable than wisdom? what more worthy of a man? 7. 
Those who seek this are called philosophers. 8. Death is 
common to every age. 9. Each of your friends will 
write to you. 10. I will touch lightly each individual 
topic. 11. The consuls so conducted themselves that 
they commended their plans to all the good. 12. Sextus 
Eoscius not only was not at Eome, but did not know at 
all what was doing at Rome, for the reason that he was 
constantly in the country. 



Lesson XC. 
veebs. — active. passive. transitive. intran- 

SITIVE. 

492. With transitive verbs a thought may in general, at 
the pleasure of the writer, be expressed either actively or 
passively ; but if the subject of the active construction would 
be an abstract noun with a genitive of the real agent, the 
passive construction is preferred. See Models I. and II. 

493. Those verbs which in English are used both transi- 
tively and intransitively must be rendered into Latin with 
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special care, as we often find in such cases that the transitive 
sense must be rendered by one verb and the iutransitive by 
another. Thus the yerb to increase^ when used transitively, 
must be rendered by augeo^ but when used intransitively by 
cresco. 

494* The English Impersonal Construction in the passive 
voice is oflen rendered personally in Latin. This is espe- 
cially common with verbs of perceivingy declaring^ saying^ 
thinking^jinding^ seeming^ and the like. See Model III. 

1. Bat in the Compound tenses of verbs of saying and ihinkingj the 
Latin prefers the Impersonal Constmction i iradttum est, dictum est, 
dicendum est, credendum est, etc. See Model IV. 

495. But the English Personal Construction may some- 
times be rendered into Latin by the Impersonal. Thijs, — 

1. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation is often Imper- 
sonal. See Model V. 

2. Latin verbs which are intransitive in the active — i. e. do 
not govem the accusative — in the passive can be used only 
impersonally. See Model VI. 

496. MoDELS. 

I. All things were ordained I. A Deo omnia con- 

by Ood. stituta mnt. 

II. The prudence of Cicero II. Ciceronis prudentia 

liberated the republic res puhUca maxi' 

from the greatest dan- mis periculis est 



gers. 



liberdta. 



•III. It is related that Aristi- III. ArisUdes omniumjuS' 

des was the most just tissimus fuisse tra- 

of all. ditur. 

IV. It has been said that the IV. Dictum est legem esse 

law is a silent magis- mutum magistrd- 

trate. tum. 

V. The plans of audacious V. Audaciumciviumcon' 
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citizens must often be 
resisted. 
VI. An unsuccessful battle 
was fought by the con- 
suls. 



siliis saepe est re- 
sistendum, 
VI. A considibus male 
jpugnatum est. 



497- Remabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — In this sentence, though the Active construction is 
used in the English, the Fassive is preferable in the Latin. 

2. MoDEii III. — Observe the Personal construction. 

3. MoDEL V. — The Impersonal construction is necessary in the 
Fassive, because resisto does not admit the Accusative. 

4. MoDEL VI. — An unsucoessful battlb was fought, male pug- 
ndtum est, lit. it wasfought badly. 



498. VOCABULABY. 



Acquire, paro, S,re, Hvi, atum, 
Act, dojfacio, ire, feci, fa^um, 
Admire, wonder at, miror, Sri, 

cLtus sum, dep. 
Be eminent, unus, a, um, emineo, 

ere, ui, or emineo alone. 
Commonwealth, res pubtlca, rei 

publlcae, f. 
Besert, desiro, Hre, serui, sertum, 
Biminish, minuo, ire, ui, fitum, 
Eminent, excelling, exceUens, entis, 
Esteem lightly, despise, coniemno, 

Hre, tempsi, temptum, 
Great, illustrious, amplus, a, um, 
Increase, trans., augeo, ere, auxi, 

auctum, 
Kind, every kind, omne genus ; 

genus, iris, n. 



My, your, etc., own productions, 

Tnea, tua, etc. G. 441, 1. 
Old, 5enex, senis ; as substant., an 

old person, 
Oratory, dicendi, o, um, o, ger. of 

dico, lit. of, for, etc, speak- 

ing, 
Besources, moans, opes, opum, f. 

pl. G. 133, 1. 
Scaevola. Scaevpla, ae, f. 
So far, tantum, adv. So far am I 

from, tantum abest ut with 

subj., the clause with ui being 

the subject of abest, 
Spirit, courage, animus, i, m. 
Withdraw, dec€do, ire, eessi, ces' 

sum. 
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499. EXEBCISE. 

1. Money has always been lightly esteemed by all the 
greatest and most distinguished men. 2. He defended 
the commonwealth when he was a young man; he will 
notdesert it now that he is old. 3. I have always 
praised Cato as a commander. 4. Cato, as a man emi- 
nent (excelling) in every virtue, has been praised by alL 
5. It seems to me that Crassus acted more wisely than 
Scaevola. 6. So far are we from admiring our own pro- 
ductions, that Demosthenes himself, who is eminent among 
all in every Jcind of oratory (speaking) , does not satisfy 
us. 7. Your plans \^ill not diminishy but increase^ the 
calamity. 8. There is no doubt that the resources and 
spirits of the enemy are. increasing from day to day. 9. 
The valor of JScipio compelled Hannibal to withdraw 
from Italy. 10. We must not only acquire wisdom, but 
also use it. 



Lesson XCI. 
verbs. — general statements. 

500. In general statements the second person singular, 
or the first and third persons plural, are often used in Latin 
to denote an indefinite subject, as people, persons in general. 
Thus,— 

L The second person singular is used when the remark is 
conceived of as addressed to any one who may chance to 
hear or read it ; yov^ any one, The second person of the sub- 
jnnctive is frequently so used. See Model III. 
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II. The first person plural is used when the speaker wishes 
to include himself in the general statement ; we oughty every 
one ought, The third person plural is used in sueh general 
expressions as they say^ they reporty they thinky etc. See 
Models I, and II. 

III. But in such general statements, the third person 
singular of the passive voice is often used in Latin. See 
Model m. 

501. MODELS. 

I. We envy those who I. lis aemuldmur qui 

have the things which ea hahent^ quae nos 

we long to have. habere Cfupimus. 

II. They say that Solon II, Solonem dicunt Athe- 

was the wisest of the niensium sapientis^ 

Athenians. simum fuisse, 

III. Having obtained a vic- III. Parta victoria^ iis 

toiy, you should con- quos vi deviceris 

sult for those whom considendum est. 
you have subdued by 
force. 

502. Bemabks. 

1, MoDEL II. — For the position ofdtcunt, see Eemarks 804, 1. 

2. MoDEL m. — You SHOULD coNSULT FOR = one should consult 
for, consulendum est, 

503. Synontmes. 

Kjiowledge, foresight, wisdom ; scientia^ prudentiay sapi- 
entia, 

1. /Scienti(z,aeyf.; knowledge, skill, — knowledge both 
theoretical and practical. 
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2. JPrudentiOj ae^ £; foresight, pbudence, sagacity, 

SOITND JI7DGMENT. 

3. Sapientia^ ae^ f.; wisdom, — involving both discem- 
ment and culture. 



504. VOCABULAEY. 



Adrersary, adversartus, ii, masc. 

adj. used as substant. 
Author, adyiser, attctor, Oris, m. 

and f. 
Avoid, viio, Hre, Rvi, aium. 
Be on one*s guard, caveo, ire, eavi, 

cauium, 
Confidence, fides, H, f. Haye con- 

fidence in, fidem habeo with 

dat. 
Contend, decerio, are, SLvi, dium, 
Easily, fadle, adr. 
Injury, harm, injuria, ae, f. 
Instance, thing, res, rei, f. 
Enow, understand, inieUigo, tre, 

lexi, lecium, 
Live, one lives, men live, vivliur, 

lit. ii is lived, 
Magian, pl. the Magi, Magus, i, m. 
Mother, maier, iris, f. 
Muse, MuscL, ae, f. 



Openly, pdlam, adv. An open ad- 
versary, pcUam adversarius. 

Possess, have, habeo, €re, ui, Uum, 

Quickly, celerlier, adv. 

Set fire to, inflammo, are, avi, 
aium, 

Suggestion, at the suggestion of, 
aucior in the abl. abs. At the 
suggestion of the Magi, Magis 
auciorihus, lit. ihe Magi being 
advisers, 

Think, arhUror, Uri, Uius sum, 
dep. 

Towards, adversus, prep. with acc. 

Undertake, susctpio, ire, cepi, cep- 
ium, 

Unharmed, sine injuria, lit. wiih- 
oui harm, according to con- 
nection, without doing or with- 
out suffering wrong. 

Xerxes, Xerxes, is, m. 



S05. EXEBCISB. 

1. They say that he is the wisest who most quickly 
perceives in cach instance what is true. 2. We have con- 
fidence in those whom we think to know (understand) 
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more than ourselves. 3. By being on your guard, you 
would easily avoid him who is an open adversary. 4. It 
is said that Xerxes, at the suggestion of the Magi, set fire 
to the temples of Greece. 5. There are certain duties to 
be observed even towardsthose from whom you have re- 
ceived an injury. 6. Wars must be undertaken that men 
may live in peace unharmed (without injury). 7. Al- 
though the results of war are uncertain, yet one should 
contend for liberty at the peril of life. 8. While we sleep 
the Muses will not give us the knowledge of writing, 
reading, and the other arts. 9. Cicero says that wisdom 
is the mother of all good arts. 10. The knowledge of 
the liberal arts is more useful than money. 11. All 
etatesmen ought to possess the highest prudence. 



Lesson XCII. 
verbs. — tenses. 

506* In Euglish the Present tense is sometimes used of 
an action which is really future, and must therefore be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Future tense. See Model I. 

507. In English, the Present, the Future, or the Perfect, 
is sometimes used of a future action which must be completed 
before some specified event. In such cases it must be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Future Perfect. See Model II. 

508. When the English Imperfect or Past tense simply 
states an historical fact, without any reference to the con- 
tinuance of the action, it must be rendered into Latin by the 
Perfect ; but when it pictures a scene, or represents the ac- 
tion as continuing, it must be rendered by the Imperfect. 
See Models III. and IV. 
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509. The Imperfect with whUe is often best rendered by 
dum with the Present. See Model IV. 

510* The Perfect with have^ when used of an action 
which has been going on for some time, is best rendered by 
the Present, generally with jamdiu. jamdudum^ etc. See 
Model V. 

511. MODELS. 



I. If wo foUow naturCj we 
shall not go astray. 
II. When I reach Rome, I 
will write to you. 

III. They saw the gleaming 

swords. 

IV. While our soldiers were 

coUectingthese things, 
the 
caped 
hands. ' 

V. I have not known for a 
long time what you 
are doins:. 



king himself es- 
from their 



I. Naturam 8i sequtmurj 
non aherrdbXmus. 
II. Homam quum venerOy 
scribam ad te. 

III. Fidgentes gladios vi- 

debant. 

IV. Hdec dum nostri col- 

Ugunty rex ipse effu- 
git e mantbics. 



V. Jamdiu ignoro quid 
agas. 



512. Kemabks. 



1. MoDEL I. — Ip we follow, Latin idiom, ifwe shaXl foTlow. The 
action really belongs to the future. 

2. MoDEL II. — "Whe]* I REACH, Latiu idiom, when I shaXl have 
reached, — a future action to be completed before the time of writing. 

3. Model IV. — Whilb our soldiers werb collecting, Latin 
idiom, whHe our (soldiers) coUect. 

4. MODEL V. — I HAVE NOT KNOWN FOR A LONG TIME, LatiU idiom, 

for a long time Ido not hnow* 
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513* SYNOimcBs. 

Innocence, honesty, integrity, virtue ; innocentia^ ho^iestasy 
integritas, virtics. 

1. Innocentia^ ae^ f. ; innocence, blamelessness, — free- 
iloni from guilt. 

2. ITonestaSjatiSyf.; honesty, moeal worth, — especially 
as shown in character and intention. 

3. IntegritaSy dtisy f. ; integbity, upbightness, — involv- 
ing the idea of soundness and cornpleteness of moral char- 
acter. 

4. VirttcSy utiSj f ; vibtue, mobal wobth, — as shown 
both in life and in character, more comprehensivc than either 
of the other threo words. 

514. VCCABULABY. 



Accommodate onc'8 self to, yield 

to, obsiquor, i, secQtus stim, 

dop. 
Assiduously, siudiOse, adv. 
Consider, consider as, arhXiror, 

ari, cLius sum. 
Dcfendant, reus, rei, m. 
Eagerly, cuptde, ady. 
For a long time, jamdndum, adr. 
Good will, benevoleniia, ae, f. 
Ilappen, befall, a^cldo, ire, (Hdi. 
If any, si quis, qtuie or qua, quid. 

G. 190, 2. 
Indeed, I, thou, etc.: a personal 



pronoun with a conj. is^ often 

best rendered by the relat. gui, 

quae, quod. G. 453. 
Inhabitant, incdla, ae, m. and f. 
Innocence, innoceniia, ae, f. 
Less, minus, adv. 
Let = cause that, facio, Ire, fcci, 

facium, ui with subj. 
Means, by no means, nuUa re, lit. 

hy no ihing. 
Moral worth, lionor, honesias, 

Siis, f. 
More fuUy, plurihus verbis, lit 

iciih more words. 
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Obtain, nanciscorj t, nactus sum, 

dep. 
Occasion, there is occasion, nced, 

opus esijfuit. 
One's, one's own, suusj a, um. 
Others', of others, another*s, oZi- 

enus, a, um. 



Preceptress, praecepirix, lcis, f. 
Froof, iesiim^mium, u, n. 
World, mundus, i, m. 
Yesterday^s, of yesterday, hesier' 

nus, a, um. Yesterday, hes' 

iemo die. G. 426. 



515. EXEBCISE. 



we will let you know. 
you will let us know. 
when I obtain more 



1. Socrates considered himself an inhabitant and citizen 
of the whole world. 2. If anything new shall happen, 

3. If there shall be any occasion, 

4. I will write to you more fiilly 
leisure. 5. Our forefathers assidu- 

ously cultivated their own fields j they did not eagerly 
seek those of others. 6. I never pleased myself less than 
yesterday ; indeed, while I accommodated myself to the 
young men, I forgot that I was old. 7. The defendant 
has given me the proof of his innocence. 8. I have often 
admired the moral worth of Socrates. 9. With wisdom 
as a preceptress, one can live in tranquillity. 10. States-^ 
men can by no means more easily secure the good will of 
the multitude than by integrity and virtue. 11. I have 
for a long time desired to visit Athens. 12. We had for 
a long time desired to visit Rome. 
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Lesson xcin. 

VERBS. — INDICATIVE. 

516. The English Indicative must often be rendered by 
the Latin Subjunctive. Thus, — 

1. Often in clauses denoting Cause, or Time and Cause. 
See Model I. 

2. In Indirect Questions. See Model II. 

3. In the Subordinate Clauses of Indirect Discourse. See 
Model III. 

4. In Relative Clauses defining indefinite antecedents. 
See Model IV. 

5. In Clauses denoting Result, and sometimes in Condi- 
tional and in Concessive Clauses. See Model Y. 

517. The Indicative with thaty in a clause which is used 
either as the subject or the object of a verb, is generally best 
rendered into Latin by the Infinitive with a Subject Accusa- 
tive. See Model VL 

518. MODELS. 

I. Panaetius praises Scipio I. Panaetius Scipidnem 

Africanus, because he Africdnum laudat^ 

was temperate. quod fuerit abstt- 

nens. 

11. It is asked whether onc 11. Quaerttur numquod 

duty is greater than officium aliud dlio 

another. majus sit. 

III. Ennius does not think III. Ennius non censet lu- 

that one should moum gendam esse mor- 

over death which ira- tem quam immor- 

mortality foUows. taXitas consequdtur. 
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IV. There is no one who is 
not able to attain to 

V. I would not decline the 
labor, if I had any 
leisure time. 

VI. We hear that Catiline 
spoke of the republic 
with some in one way 
and with others in 
another. 



VI. 



Nemo est qui dcl vir- 
tutem pej^enJre non 
possit. 

Laborem non recusd- 
rem^ si mihi ullum 
esset vacuum tem- 
pus, 

CatiUnam aUter cum 
aliis de re publtca 
locutum audimus. 



519. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL III. — That one should mourn over deatHi lugendam 
esse mortemy lit. that death should be mourned, 

2. MODEL VI. — WlTH SOME IN ONE WAT AND WITH OTHERS IN 

ANOTHER, allter cum aUisj lit. in another way wiih oihers, 
520. VOCABULARY. 



Alone, solus, a, um, G. 149. 
Aristotle, Arisioiiles, is, m. 
Delightful, cbarming, dulciSj e. 
Destitute of, expers, ertis, G. 399. 
Do, act, ago, ire, egi, acium, 
Entirely, omnino, adv. 
Evening, vesper, Sris, m. At cvcn- 

ing, vesperi, 
For the sake of, gratia or causa 

with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 
Justice, justitia, ae, f. 
Justly, juste, adv. 

10 



Leaming, enidition, erudiiioy 

dnis, f. 
Offer, afflro, ferre, aUHli, cdldtum. 
Opinion, opinio, Onis, f. 
Prince, princeps, ipis, m. 
Eecall, call to mind, commemdro, 

are, Uvi, Hium. 
Say — not, deny, nego, Ure, avi, 

atum. Say that no one = deny 

that any one, nego, etc. 
Wont, be wont, soleo, ere, soUtus 

sum, G. 272, 8. 
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521. EXERCISE. 



1. Brutus has written to me ; but what he wishes I do 
not know ; for what counsel can I offer him, since I need 
counsel myself ? 2. For the sake of exercising my mem- 
ory, I recall at evening what each day I have said, 
heard, and done. 3. When boys^ we had the opinion 
that Socrates, the prince of philosophers, was entirely 
destitute of all leaming. 4. Epicurus says that one can- 
not live happily, unless one lives wisely, honestly, and 
justly. 5. Cicero says that no one, who does not live 
honestly, can live happily. 6. Publius Scipio was wont 
to say, that he was never less at leisure than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when alone. 7. The poets 
are so delightful that they are not only read, but also 
committed to memory. 



Lesson XCIV. 
verbs.— potential mood. 

522. The English Potential Mood, with the signs, may, 
cauy might^ could^ would^ should, is generally best rendered 
by the Latin Subjunctive. See Model I. 

523. But the Potential may sometimes be rendered by 
the Indicative, and soraetimes even by the Infinitive. 
Thus, — 

1. By the Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations in 
the historical tenses, especially in conditional sentences. See 
Model II. 

2. The Potential may be rendered by the Indicative in 
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expressions oididy^ necessity^ abilityy and the like, and in such 
expressions as, it vxmld be fair^ proper^ just^ tedious, diffictUt^ 
hetterj more itsefulj etc. See Model III. 

3. The Potential afler that may sometimes be rendered by 
the Infinitive. See Model IV. 

524. In English, after the conjunctions, if wiless^ except^ 
though^ although^ that^ lest^ in order that^ etc, the verb takes 
the form sometimes of the Indicative, sometimes of the Po- 
tential, and sometimes of the Subjunctive. But the verb 
after these conjunctions must generally be rendered into 
Latin either by the Indicative or by the Subjunctive, and in 
choosing between these two moods, the leamer must be guided 
by the directions given him in his Grammar. See G. 489- 
523; alsoModelV. 

525. MoDELs. . 



I. What can seem great to 
him to whom all eter- 
nity is known ? 

11. This condition should 
not havo been ac- 
cepted. 

III. It would be tedious to 

reply to all that has 
been said by you. 

IV. It is of great interest to 

us that you should 
come as soon as possi- 
ble. 
V. If I ask you anything, 
will you not reply? 



II. 



Quid videdtur ei mag- 
num^ cui aetemttas 
omnis nota sit ? 

Haec conditio non ac- 
cipienda fuit. 



ni. Longumestad omnia 

respondere quae a 

te dicta su7it. 
IV. Magni nostra interest 

te quam primum 

vemre, 

V. Si te rogavero aliquid, 
no7ine respondebis? 
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526. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Should not have been accepted, Latin idlomy 
wa$ not to he accepted, or did not deserve to he accepted, 

2. MoDEL III. — It would be tedious, Latin idiom, tt is long, i. e. 
a long task. 

3. MoDEL V. — If I ASK, si rogaviro, liU if I shaZl have (isked. 

527. VOCABULABY. 



Appropriate to, apply to, conflro, 

ferre, ttdiy collcUum, in with 

acc. 
As much — as, tantus — quanius : 

each, of course, to be in its 

proper construction in its own 

clause. 
Asia, Asia, ae, f. 
Beneficence, heneficentia, ae, f. 
Better, preferable, satius, properly 

neut. comp. from satis; lit. 

more satisfadory. 
Certainly, certe, adv. 
Bepart from, exeo, ire, ii, ittim. 
Differently, altter, adv. 
Either — or, vel — vel, etc. G, 

687, II., 2. 
riaccus, Flaccus, i, m. 
FoUow, sequor, i, secntus sum, dep. 

To foUow this course, that 

course, &c., hoc, illud, etc, 

sequor, 
Govern, rule, rego, Ure, rexi, rec- 

tum» 



Impel, impello, ire, puli, puLsum. 
Important, is important to, intSrest, 

fuit. G. 408. 
Inform, certiOrem facio, Sre, feci, 

factum; lit. make more cer- 

tain. 
Liberality, liberalitas, atis, f. 
Mention, commemdro, are, Uvi, 

G,tum. 
Noble, honorable, honestus, a, um. 
Object of interest, quod visendum 

est ; lit. what should he visited. 
Silent, mutus, a, um. 
Sufficient, be sufficient, be able, 

possum, posse, potui» 
Think little of, despise, contemno, 

Sre, tempsi, temptum. 
Understand, intelUgo, ire, lexi, 

lectum. ' 

Unnecessary, not necessary, non 

necessarius, a, um. 
Vender, vendltor, Oris, m. 
Whole, the whole of, totus, a, um, 

adj. G. 149. 
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528. EXEBCISE. 

1. It would be tedious and unnecessary to mention 
all the objects of interest in the whole ofAsia. 2. Flap- 
cus thinks that it is important to him that I should write 
you as often as possible. 3. If I thought differentlj, 
certainly your admonition would be suflScient to impel me 
to follow the course which you think best. 4. I wish 
that you would write to me on what day you think that 
you will depart from Edme, that I may inform you in 
what place I shall be. 5. Would it not be better to be 
silent, than to speak that which no one understands? 6. 
The republic should have been wisely governed. 7. 
Nothing is more noble than to think litde of money, if 
you do not have it ; and if you have it, to appropriate it 
to beneficence and liberality. 8. What is there which 
cannot be purchased, if you give as much as the vender 
wishes ? 



Lesson XCV. 
verbs. — iisiperative. 

529. The Imperative with let is generally best rendered 
by tbe First and Third Persons of the Latin Subjunctive, 
while other Imperatives are generally best rendered by tbe 
Latin Present Imperative. See Models I. and II. 

530. Remember that the Imperative with a negative is 
best rendered by noli and noUte with the Infinitive. See 
Model III. 
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531. MODELS. 



I. See that you come as 

soon as possible. 
II. Since life without friends 
is fuU of feaf, let us 
secure friendships. 

III. Do not think that the 
consul did this with- 
out great pain. 



I. 



II. 



Oara ut qudm prv- 
mum venias. 

Quum vita sine amt' 
cis metus plena sity 
amicitias compare- 
mies. 
III. I^oli putare consiilem 
hoc sine magno 
dolore fecisse. 



532. Eemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Seb tbult, cura rd, lit. take care that. 

2. MoDEL III. — Do NOT THINK, noU putcCre, lit. do not wish io 
thinJc. See G. 638, 2. 



533. Synonymes. 

To approve, to praise, to extol ; proboy laudo^ extoUo laudt" 
Ims or laudando. 

1. Proho^ are^ aviy atum ; to appbove. 

2. LaudOy dre^ dvi^ dtum ; to praise, to commend. 

3. MctoUOy erCy laudibus or laudando / to laud, extol. 



534. VOCABULARY. 



Action, deed, fadum, t, n. 
Arrange with reference to, refiroy 

ferre, tHli, Idtum, ad with acc. ; 

lit. refer to. 



Care for, curo, Sre, Hvi, Stum, 
Desire, volo, veUey volui, G. 293; 

opto, are, Hviy Htum. See 

Syn. 618. 



VERBS- 



mPERATIVE. 
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Eagerly, vehemenUr, adv. 
Engaged, be engaged in, sum, esse, 

fuiy in with abl. ; lit. io he in. 
Extol, extollo, ire, with lavdlbus 

or laudando, 
Guard, defend, tueor, eri, tuXtus 

sum, dep. 
Heavcn, coelum, t, n. See G. 

143, 1. 
Immortal, imm^rtdJis, e, 
Interests, profit, uiiHiaSy Oiis, f. 
Observe, retain, ieneo, ere, ui, ten- 

tum. 



Other, the other, the second of 

two, alter, ira, irum. G. 149 ; 

149, 2. 
Proceed, pergo, ire, perrexi, per- 

rectum. 
Such — as, in quality, ialis — 

qualis / in character, is — qut ; 

lit ihe one who or which. Sce 

G. 186, 4, and 451, 4. 
That, not strongly demonstrative, 

especially as antecedent of 

relative, is, ea, id. 
Toil, labor, lahor, Oris, m. 



535. ExEBcisE. 

1. Do not doubt that there were poets before Homer. 
2. Proceed, young men, and devote yourselves to the 
study in which you are now engaged, that you may be 
both an honor to yourselves and an advantage to your 
friends. 3. Let us imitate those who, by their counsels 
and toils, have attained immortal glory. 4. Let us think 
that the most useful, which will be the best. 5. Let us 
be such as we wish to be regarded. 6. I am eagerly 
awaiting a letter from you, and indeed such a one as I 
especially desire. 7. Let us arrange all our plans and 
actions with reference to virtue. 8. We not only approve, 
but also praise, your plans. 9. There are some who, with 
their praises, extol Marcus Cato to heaven. 10. Let 
those who are to be statesmen observe two precepts of 
Plato, one that they should guard the interests of the 
citizens, the other that they should care for the whole 
state. 
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LessOxV XCVI 
verbs. — infinitive. 

536. When tho English Infinitive is simply the subject or 
the object of a verb, it should be rendered by the Latin In- 
finitive. See Model I. 

537. AVhen the English Infinitive either expresses pur- 
pose or result, or is dependent upon a noun or adjective, it 
can seldom be rendered by the Latin Infinitive. When thus 
used, it should generally be rendered by one of the foUowing 
constructions : 

1. By the Subjunctive of Purpose or Result. See Model 
n. ; also G. 489-501. 

2. By the Genitive of the Gerund or Gerundive with causa 
or gratia, See Model 111. 

8. By the Accusative of tho Gerund or Gerundivo with acL 
See Model IV. 

4. By a Relative Clause. See Model V.; also G. 501, 
IIL 

5. By the Supine in u. See Model VI. 

538. MoDELs. 

I. All wished to hear Ci- I. Omnes Ciceronem au- 

cero. (tire voluerunt. 

II. I exhort you to read II. Te hortor ut hanc oror 

this oration. tionem legas, 

III. He came to Rome to III. Romam venit mei vi- 

visit me, sendi causa, 

IV. Cicero arose to reply. IV. Cicero ad respondm- 

dum surrexit. 



VERBS. 



■INriNITIVE. 
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V. The consul was worthy 
to command. 
VI. Let us inquire what it is 
best to do. 



V. Conml dignua fuit 
qui imperdret. 
VI. Quaerdmus quid opti' 
mum factu sit. 



539. Rehasks. 

1. MoDEL m. — To visiT ME, w« visendi causa^ lit. for tJie sake of 
visHing me, 

2. MoDEL V. — WoRTHT TO coMMAND, Latin idiom, worthy who 
shovld command, i. e. worthy that he should coramand. 



540. VOCABULAEY. 



Adyantage, commJidum, i, n. 
Archytas, Archytas, cte, m. 
Assembly, concio, Onis, f. 
Attention, exertion, ojpira, ae, f. 
Connected, conflnens, entis. 
Curio, Curio, Onis, m. 
Deserve, mereo, ere, ui, Itum ; 

mereor, eri, itus sum, dep. 
Devise, invtnio, ire, veni, ventum. 
Dion, IXo or Dion, Onis, m. 
Discourse, oratio, Onis, f. 
Early in the morning, mane, adv. 
Evident, be evident, consto, Hre, 

stiti, stntum. 
Give heed, opiram do, dare, dedi, 

datum, 
Injure, noceo, €re, ui, itum, G. 

385. 



Interrupt, interpeUo, are, avi, 

cUum. 
Know, know how, scio, sdre, scivi, 

scitum. 
Lawful, it is lawful, licet, licuit 

or licitum est. G. 299. 
Not, not at all, nihil. G. 380, 2. 
Pay one*s respects to, sdluto, are, 

Wci, (Ztum. 
TeThsi-ps, forsitan, adv. 
Keply, respondeo, ere, spondi, 

sponsum, 
Syracusan, of Syracuse, Syracusi- 

us, a, um. 
Urge, impeUo, tre, pitli, pulsum. 
WonderfUl, mirabllis, e. 
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541. EXEBCISE. 

1. If we wish to be both wise and happy, we must give 
heed to virtue. 2. Plato wrote to Archytas to remember 
that he was bom, not for himself only, but for his country. 
3. We are prepared to hear. 4. It is not lawful to injure 
anotlier for the sake of one's own advantage. 5. It is 
evident that laws were devised for the safety of citizens. 
6. I will not interrupt you at all ; I prefer to hear a con- 
nected discourse. 7. Plato urged Dion of Syracuse to 
liberate his country. 8. Perhaps this which I am about 
to say may be wonderful to hear, but I will certainly say 
that which I think. 9. Pompey is a suitable person to 
command the Eoman army. 10. Know that Curio came 
to me to pay his respects. 11. Early in the moming 
men come into the assembly ; they inquire what it is best 
to do. 12. Socrates replied to his judges that he had 
deserved to be presented with the highest honors. 13. 
AU things are easily leamed, if you know how to leara. 



lesson xcvn. 

VERBS. — PARTICIPLES. 

542. The English Participle may generally be rendered 
by the Latin Participle. See Model I. 

543. The English Perfect Active Participle may be ren- 
dered by one of the following constructions : 

1. By the Perfect Participle of a Deponent verb. Sco 
Model II. 
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V 2. By the Perfect Passive Participle in the Ablative Abso- 
lute. See Model III. 

3. By Quum with the Sabjunctive. See Model IV. 

4. By Postquam with the Indicative. See Model V. 

544. The English expressions, bo caUed^ tlie so caUedy tchat 
they or you cally are rendered by Relative Clauses, qui dicT- 
tur^ qui vocdtur^ qui appeUatur^ quem dicunt or dicisy quem 
vocant or vocaSy etc. See Model VI. 

545. The English Participle in inyy when used substan- 
tively, must be rendered by the Grerund or Gerundive. See 
Model VII. 

546* MoDELs. 



I. I have received your 
carefuUy written let- 
ter. 
II. Having tamed a few 
days at Corinth, he 
came to Athens. 

III. The commanders, hav- 

ing conquered the en- 
emy, presented their 
secretaries with gold 
rings. 

IV. Mithridates, having be- 

taken himself into his 
own kingdom, made 
an attack upon the 
Roman army. 
V. The actor, having been 
hissed from the stage, 
fled to you for pro- 
tection. 



I. Accepi tuam diligen" 
ter scriptam epistd- 
lam. 
II. Corinthi paucos dies 
commoratus^ Athe- 
nas venit. 

III. Imperatdres, hoste su- 

perdtOy scribas suos 
anniUis aureis do- 
naverunt. 

IV. MXthriddteSy quum se 

in regnum recepis- 
set suum^ in exerci- 
tumRomdnum im- 
peium fecit. 
V. HistriOy postquam e 
scena siKlis explo- 
debdtur^ ad te con- 
fugit. 
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VI. That law, as you call it, VI. Lex ista guam vocas 

is not a law. nm est lex. 

Vn. We are animated with VII. JBedte vivendi cupi- 

the desire of living ditdte incensi m- 

happily. mua, 

547. Rehasks. 

1. MoDEL in. — Hayino conquered the EKEMYy hoste superato, 
llt. ihe enemy having been overcome, 

2. MoDEL rV. — Havino betaken HiMSELFy quum se recepissety lit. 
when he had letdken himself, 

3. MoDEL VI. — As Tou CALL IT, quam vocas, lit. which you catt, 

548. SraoNTMES. 

To be grateful, to thank, to reciprocate a favor; gratiam 
{gratias) habeoy gratiaa ago^ gratiam refero, 

1. Gratiam (jgratias) habeoy Ire^ ui^ %tum ; to be gratb- 
FUL, — to have or feel gratitude. 

2. Oratias ago^ ere^ egi^ actum; to thank, to retuen 
THANKS, — to express gratitude. 

3. Grratiam referoy ferre^ tuliy Idtum ; to reciprocate a 

PAVOR, TO RETXTRN Or REQXHTE A PAVOR, — tO shoW gratitudo 

by deeds. 

549. VOCABULARY. 



Careftilly, diligenter, adr. 
Deed, thing, resj rei, f. 
Entertain gratitude, be grateful, 

gratiam hcibeo, ere, ui, itum, 
Establish, firmo, Ure, avi, Htum, 
Express thanks, graiias ago, Hre, 

egi, actum. 



Maiden, virgo, Xnis, f. 
Mantinea, Maniinea, ae, f. 
Novel, novus, a, um, 
Olympus, Olympus, i, m. 
Part, pcL9's, pariis, f, 
Poor, with limited means, inops, 
dpis. 



VERBS. 



PABTICIPLES. 
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Kobber, praedo, dnis, m. 
Sabine, Sahinus, a, um, 
Seize, rapio, ire, rapui, rapium, 
ServUius, Servtlius, ii, m, 
Some time = at some time, dli' 
quando, adv. 



Start, set out, proficiseor, i, profec' 

iua 8um, dep. 
Surely, cerie, adv. 
Tarry, comm^or, ari, atus sum, 

dep. 
Towards, versus, adv., usually after 

the word denotuig place. 



550. EZEBCISE. 



1. Haying been asked my opinion, I said many things 
in regard to the republic, 2. Cicero, having been asked 
his opinion, said that which was most worthy of the re- 
public. 3. I received mantf letters from you on the same 
dayy all carefully written, 4. We see all parts of Italy 
adomed with the most beautiful monuments. 5. Publius 
Servilius, the commander of the Eoman army, having 
achieved the greatest deeds, took the ancient city of 
Olympus. 6. Epaminondas, having conquered the Lace- 
daemonians at Mantinea, died in joy and victory. 7. 
The robbers, having tarried one night at Capua, started 
towards Rome. 8. I entertain the greatest gratitude to 
you for your favor. 9. O that we some time may be able 
to requite your favor ; we shall indeed ever be grateful. 
10. A poor man, if he cannot requite a favor, can surely 
be grateful. 11. We desire to express our thanks to you 
in the strongest terms. 12. Eomulus pursued a novel 
plan for estahlishing a state^ when he ordered the Sabine 
maidens to be seized. 
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lesson xcvm. 

DISTINCTION IN THE USE OF PARTICIPLES, RELATIVE 
CLAUSES, AND CLAUSES WITH CONJUNCTIONS. 

551. Participles, Relative Clauses, and Clauses with Con- 
junctions, are in Latin kindred constructions, and must, ac- 
cordingly, be used with care and discrimination. Thus, — 

I. The Relative Clause is generally used when we wish to 
identify a person or thing by specifying some characteristic, 
or to caU attention to some permanent and essential quality 
or habit. See Models I. and 11. 

II. A Clause with a Conjunction is generally used when 
we wish to make the relation of time^ cause^ condition^ con- 
cession^ etc, particularly prominent. See Model III. 

III. The Participle may be used, — 

1. Insteadof the Relative Clause, when we wish to indicate 
only an accidental or temporary connection between a quality 
or an action and the noun to which it is referred ; and, — 

2. Instead of a Clause with a Conjunction, when the rela- 
tion of time^ cause^ condition^ concession^ etc, is not particu- 
larly prominent. See Models IV. and V. 

552. MoDELS. 

I. In the book entitled I. In eo libro qui i;i- 

Laelius, Cicero wrote scrihitur La>elius^ 

on the subject of Cicero de amicitia 

friendship. scripsit, 

II. The virtue which boldly II. Virtus quae venienti- 

meets coming evils is bt^s malis obstat 

called fortitude. fortitudo nomina- 

tur. 
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m. I seem to be in Rome III. JRomae videor esse 

when I read your let- quum ttcas epistoias 

ters. lego. 

IV. I have sent yow a letter lY. EpistolamGraececom' 

written in Greek. posttam misi ad te. 

V. Not knowing the triie V. Ignorans verum iter 

path of glory, he pre- gloriaey metui a 

fers to be feared by the civibiLS quam diTtgi 

citizens rather than mavult» 
loved. 



553. Remahks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Entitled Laelius. This identifies the book thus 
entitled, and must therefore bc expressed by the Relative Clause. 

2. MoDEL II. — CoMiNO. This does not identify the evils, and may 
therefore be rendered by the Participle. 

554. Synonymes. 

To remember, to recoUect, to recall to mind; memmi^ 
reminiscor^ recordor, 

1. Memini ; to remembeb, — to retain in memory. See 
G. ^97. 

2. Heminiscor^ i; to remember, to recollect, to re- 
CALL TO Mun), — to rccall by an effort of the memory. 

3. Recordor^ ari^ atus sum ; to recall to mind, to cher- 
ISH THE MEMORY OF, — to recall to mind and to dwell upon 
the recoUection, generally with pleasure. 

555. VOCABULARY. 



Advice, give advice, advise, suadeo, 
€re, suasi, sitasum. 



All, all together, cunctus, a, um. 
Any, idluSi a, nm. G. 149. 
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Civil, belonging to the city, v/r- 

bSnus, a, vm, 
Excellent, good, honus, a, um, G. 

166. 
For the first tidfe, primum, adv. 
Hearing, in the hearing of, pres. 

part. oiaudio in the abl. absol. ; 

e. g., in the hearing of Greece, 

audienie Oraeda, lit. Oreece 

hea/ring, 
Hippias, Hippias, ae, m. 
Hortensius, Hortensius, ii, m. 
I myself, you yourself, he himself, 

&c., ipse, a, um, G. 452, 1. 



Inscribe, inscrlbo, ire, scripst, 

scriptum, 
Military, pertaining to war, beUi' 

cus, a, um. 
Nearly, paene, adv. 
Nineteen, undeviginti, indecl. 
Olympia, Olympia, ae, f. 
Eecall to mind, recordor, Hri, Stus 

sum, dep. 
Trust, hope, spero, Ure, avi, 

Htum, 
Very, with nouns, ipse, a, um. G. 

452,2. 



556. ExEBCISB. 

1. Do not philosophers inscribe their names in these 
very books which they write on the subject of despising 
glory? 2. Hippias, having come to Olympia, boasted, 
in the hearing of nearly all Greece, that there was noth- 
ing, in any art, which he did not himself know. 3. In 
the conversation held with Cato, Cicero said many things 
on the subject of virtue. 4. Isocrates wrote, in his ninety- 
fourth year, the book entitled Panathenaicus. 5. In the 
consulship of Lucius Crassus and Quintus Scaevola, 
Quintus Hortensius the orator spoke for the first time in 
the forum at the age of nineteen. 6. I remember what 
advice you then gave me. 7. I trust that you, who are 
wont to forget nothing except injuries, recall to mind 
many things in regard to this most excellent man, Marcus 
Cato. 8. Kecall to mind those things which you leamed 
when a boy. 9. Pericles, excelling in learning, in coun- 
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sel, and in eloquence, presided for forty years ovcr Athensj 
both in civil and i7i military affairs. 



Lesson XCIX. 
expressions of duty, necessity. 

557. The general meaning conveyed by the English word 
must is expressed in Latin in five different ways. These, 
however, must be carefuUy distinguished from each other. 
Thus,— 

I. JDebeo^ I ought, denotes a moral obligation, I ought, or 
I must, because I ought : 

"What ought we to do ? Quid facire debemus f What ought wo to 
have done? Quidfaclre debuimus t See Model I. 

II. Oportety it behooves, also denotes moral obligation, but 
with the accessory notion of propriety. It also differs from 
debeo in expressing the obligation impersonoMy and ab- 
stractly^ as a duty in itself considered : 

This ought to be said, Hoc dici oportet, See Model II. 

III. The Second Periphrastic Conjugation and the Partici- 
ple in dusy denote (1) a necessity growing out of the circum- 
stances of the case, and (2) propriety or desert : 

That plan must be commended, Illud consilium laudandum est. See 
Model III. 

rV". JVecesse est, it is necessary, is the strongest and most 
unqualified expression of stem necessity : 
This must be done, JlocJiSri necesse esi. See Model IV. 

V. Opm est^ it is needful, there is need, denotes only a 
qualified necessity, and has reference to the attainment of an 
object : 

It is needftil that this should be done, Sbc JiSri opus est See 
Model V. 
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558. MoDELs. 



I. We ought to have aided 

you. 
11. This ought long since to 
have been done. 

III. We ought to consider 

what we have to fear. 

IV. Why was it necessary 

for you to write that 
letter? 
V. You will defend us, if it 
shall seem to be need- 
ful. 



I. Tejuvdre dehuinms. 

II. Hoc jamprldem fac^ 
tum esse oportuit. 

III. Debemua cogitdre 

quid nobis sit me- 
tuendum, 

IV. Quid tibi necesse fu- 

it illam epistolam 
scribere? 
V. IfoSj si opus esse vi- 
debitury defendes. 



559* Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — OuGHT TO HAVE AiDED, Latdn Idiom, were under obli- 
gaiion (owed) io aid. See G. 641, 3. 

2. MoDEL II. — Facium esse is here used, instead of fiirif to em- 
phasize the completion of the action. 



560. VOCABULABY. 



Accomplish, eficiOf Hre, feciy fec- 

tum. 
Admiration, a feeling of admira- 

tion, admiraiioy Onis, f. 
Adnyt, concede, concedo, ire, cessi, 

cessum. 
Amount, quantity, vis, vis, f. G. 

88, IIL 8. 
Attempt, ieniOf Hre, G,vi, Sium. 



Change, to alter, mutOf SrCf avif 

Sium. 
Choose, select, eligOf ire^ Ugif lec- 

ium. 
Depend upon, posiius, a, wm, esse, 

in with abl. ; lit. be placed 

in. 
Evil, mcdumf t, n. 
Exist, 5um, esseffui. 
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Prequently, saepcy ady. ; comp. 

saepius, superlat. saepissime, 
Good, honum, i, n. 
Learn, obserye, acdlpio, ire, cfpi, 

cepium, 
Leasty minimus, a, um, superlat. 

of parvus, G. 166; ady., 

min%m€. 
Magistrate, magistrSius, us, m. 
Minister, servant, minisier, tri, m., 

ministra, ae, f. To minister 

to, minisier or ministra esse 

with gen. ; lit. io he ihe min- 

ister of. 



More highly, with yerbs of yaluing, 

pluris, ady. 
Necessary, it is necessary, necesse 

esi,fuii. 
'PeThsL^B, fortasse, ady. 
Possession, possessio, Onis, f. 
Pray, I pray, parenthetical, quaeso, 
Prize, aestlmo, Hre, avi, Oium. 
Prompt, affect, commdveo, ire, 

m^i, moium. 
Proye, proho, are, avi, dium. 
Silyer, argentum, i, n. 



561. EXEBCISE. 

1. That which ought to be accomplished by worth is 
often attempted bymeans ofmoney. 2. We have leamed 
from good inen^ that of evils it behooves one to choose 
the least. 3. It must be admitted that an honorable life 
is a happy life. 4. No possession, no amount of gold 
and silver, must be more highly prized than virtue. 5. 
The arts which minister to pleasures are least to be com- 
mended. 6. It must be admitted that a happy life de- 
pends upon virtue. 7. Consider, I pray, what we ought 
to do. 8. All things should be arranged with reference 
to the Mghest good. 9. There is need of magistrates, 
without whose prudence and diligence a state cannot ex- 
ist. 10. Prompted by a feeling of admiratioh, I praise 
Plato more frequently, perhaps, than is necessary. 11. 
I will not prove to these judges that the praetor took 
money contrary to the laws. 
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Lesson C. . 
use of special verbs. 

562. Permission may be cxpressed in Latin, — 

1. By licet^ it is lawful, permitted by human law. See 
Model I. 

2. "By fcLS estj it is right, permitted by divine la-w. See 
Model II. 

3. By concedttury concessum estj it is allowed, permitted 
by all law. See Model I. 

563. Potrer, ahilityy is expressed by possum^ I am able, 
I can. See Model III. 

564. Possibilityy uncertainty, may be expressed, — 

1. By Jieri potest ut, with the Subjunctive, it can happen 
that, it may be that. See Model IV. 

2. By the Potential Subjunctive. See Model V. 

565. The Latin has three principal ways of expressing 
possession : 

I. Sum with the Ablative is nsed of necessary and per- 
manent possession. This is nsed especially when the thing 
possessed is a pai% a quality, or a characteristic of the pos- 
sessor. See Model VI. 

II. Habeo is the most common equivalent for the English 
verb to Iiave, but is used especially to denote extemal posses- 
sion. See Models VII. and VIII. 

III. Sum with the Dative has the same general force as . 
haheo, but calls attention to the thing possessed by making 
it the subject of the verb. See Models IX. and X.* 

* In expressions of naming, as in Model IX., sum with ihe Dative is 
tbe regular construction. It is also the usual construction when the 
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566. MoDELS. 



I. We say that is lawful 
which is permitted 
by the laws. 
II. The consul defended 
you, as far as he was 
able, as far as was 
right, and as far as 
was lawful. 

III. They might havc aided 

you very much. 

IV. It may be that I am 

mistaken. 

V. Who would hesitate to 

defend his country? 

VI. Africanus was possess- 

ed of the greatest 

eloquence. 

VII. He has an ancestral 

estate in Italy. 
VIII. Demosthenes possess- 
ed wisdom united 
with eloquence. 

IX. At Syracuse there is a 
fountain whose name 
is Arethusa. 
X. I have no dealings 
with him. 



I. JLicere id dicimus 
quod legtbus con- 
ceditur. 
II. Constd, quoad pos- 
sety quoad fas es- 
sety quoad liceret^ 
vos defendit. 

III. Te plurimum ju- 

vdre potuerunt, 
IV. . Fieri potest ut fal- 

lar, 
V. Quis duhttet patri- 

am defendere ? 
VI. Erat in Africdno 

summa eloquen- 

tia, 
VII. Fundum in Italla 

patemum hahet, 
VIII. Demosthenes sapi- 

entiam cum elo- 

qicentia junctam 

hahuit, 
IX. Syracusis est fons 

cui nomen Are- 

thusa est, 
X. JSFihil mihi est cum 

iUo, 



subject stands connected with an oblique case with or without a prepo- 
sition, as in Model X., nihil cum tllo, no dealings with him. 
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567. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL IV. — It mat be that, Latin idiom, it can iake place (be 
done) iha4, 

2. MoDELS VI, — VIII. — Observe the diflferent ways of express- 
ing possession. 

3. MoDEL IX. — Whose nam^ is, Latin idiom, io which ihere is 
the name. 

568» VOCABULAEY. 



Acquaintance, ezpeiience, usus, 

us, m. A veiy intimate ac- 

quaintance, summus usus. 
Administer, gero, ire, gessi, ges- 

tum. 
And yet =» and, et, conj. 
Aware, be aware, know, sdo, scire, 

scivi, scitum, 
By mysclf, by yourself, &c., me- 

cum, tecum, ctc. ; lit. wiih my- 

self, &c. 
Correctly, recte, adv. 
Elegantly, polite, adv. 
Ever, unquam, adv. 
Express, utter, eUquor, i, locHius 

sum, dep. 
Fabius, Fahius, ii, m. 
Innumerable, innum^rabllis, e, 
Know, be acquaintcd with, cog- 

nosco, ire, nOvi, nXtum, 
May be, it may be that, fiSri poiest 

ut with subj. 
Negligent, negllgens, entis. 



No one, nobody, nemo, inis ; nul- 

lus, a, um, See G. 457, 2. 
Not, foUowed by either — or, = 

neither — nor, neque or nec — 

neque or nec, 
One, any one, any thing, quis, 

quae, quid, 
Kepeat, reddo, l^re, didi, ditum, 
So that, ut, conj. 
Strongly, valde, adv. 
Such — as = so great, or so much 

— as, tantus — quantu^. 
Talent, mental ability, mens, men- 

tis, f. 
Tliink, ponder, cogXto, G,re, avi, 

dtum, 
Tliink out, commentor, S.ri, Gius 

sum, 
Whoever, whatever, quisquis, 

quaequae, quodquod and quic' 

quid or quidquid. He — who, 

that — which, is — qui, 
Writing, scriptum, i, n. 
Wrong, nefas, n. indecl. 
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569. ExEBcisB. 

1. Whatever is not lawful we ought to regard as 
wrong. 2. It may be that one may think correctly, and 
yet not be able to express elegantly that which one thinks. 
3. You would not be able to praise Plato either too 
strongly or too frequently. 4. I do not think that Verres 
will deny that he has innumerable pictures. 5. O that 
there had been in Tiberius Gracchus such talent for ad- 
ministering the republic well, as there was genius for 
speaking well I 6. It is not permitted me to be negligent 
in this thing. 7. I have, as I think you are aware, a very 
intimate acquaintance with Marcus Fabius. 8. Horten" 
sius had such a memory as I think I have known in no 
one (else), so that, whatever he had thought out by him- 
self, he could, without writing, repeat in the same words 
in which he had thought it. 



Lesson CI. 
prepositions. 

570. In mauy instances where the English idiom uses 
prepositions, the Latin adopts some different construction. 

571- The preposition without raay be variously rendered 
into Latin, but most frequently (1) by the preposition ainey 
(2) by a participle with non or some other negative word, 
and (3) by ut non^ qui noriy or quiny with the Subjunctive. 
See Models L— III. 

572. The preposition for may generally be rendered (1) 
by the Dative of the Indirect Object, (2) by pro with the 
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Ablative, and (3) by other prepositious ; ad^ oh^ pro][iter with 
the Accusative, or de with the Ablative. See Models IV. 
—VI. 

573. The preposition to may be rendered, (1) by the 
Dartive of the Indirect Object, (2) by ad with the Accusative, 
and (3) by the Accusative of Limit. See Models VII. — IX. 

574. MoDELS. 



I. I sJiaU say without 
hesitationtliat which 
Ithink. 

II. It is sad to be troubled 
without accomplish- 
ing anything. 

III. I allowed no day to 

pass without writ- 
ing something to 
you. 

IV. We were born, not 

only for ourselves, 
but also for our 
- country. 
V. The soldiers fought for 

liberty. 
VI. Publius Scipio seems 
to have been born 
for glory. 
VII. The commander will 
yield to the laws. 
VIII. I write to those who 
write to me. 
IX. Archias came to Rome 
in the cormdship of 
Jfarius andCatulus, 



I. Dicam sine cuncta- 
tione quod sentio, 

II. Miserum est nihil 
profidentem angi. 

III. Nullum intermisi 
diem quin aVtquid 
ad te scriberem, 

rV. Ifon nohis solum^ 
sed etiam patria^ 
nati sumus, 

V. Milttes pro lihertdte 

pugnaverunt, 
VI. Puhlius Sdpio ad 

gloriam natus es- 

se videtur. 
VII. Imperator legthus 

cedet, 
VIII. Scriho ad eos qui ad 

me scrihunt, 
IX. Archias Homam ve- 

nit Mario et Ca- 

tvlo consuJXbus, 
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575. Remabks. 

1. MODEL II. — WlTHOUT ACCOMPLISHING ANrTHING, nihxl proficx- 

eniem, lit. accomplishing nothing, 

2. MoDEL ni. — WiTHOUT WRiTiNG, quin scriUrem, lit. hut ihat I 
icroie. 

3. MoDELS IV. AND VI.—FoR ouRSELVES, nobisy Indirect Object. 
FoB GLORY, ad gloriam, the Object or EndBfor which. 

^76. Synonymes. V*- 

To think, to have an opinion ; opinor, puto^ arhitror^ sen- 
tio^ censeo. 

•1. Oplnor\- driy dtus sum^ dep. ;'T0 think, to have an 
iMPREssioN^j-^Hfied especially of mere impression, as opposed 
•to well-founfcd ipinion.* '* ^* .• 

2. Puto^ dre^ dvi^ dtum ; to think, to suppose, — imply- 
ing a more decided opinion than oplnor. 

3. ArMtroTy dri^ dtus swn^ dep.; to think, to have a 
coNviCTioN, — used especially (1) of opinions which rest 
upon one's own personal convictions, and (2) of opinions 
which have authority, as those of an arbitrator. 

4. jSentiOy ire^ sensi^ sensum; to think, to peeceive, to 
FEEL, — used especially of one's sentiments, as dependent 
upon one's own experience, upon what one has perceived and 
felt. 

6. Censeo^ ere^ uij censum ; to think, to decide, — to ex- 
press one's opinion authoritatively and officially, as a senator 
may do by vote or otherwise. 
11 
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577. VOCABITLABY. 



Allow to pass, iniermittoy ire, mi- 

si, missum, 
Appear, seem, videor, €ri, visus 

sum, pass. of video ; lit. io he 

looked upon as, 
Attain, adipiscor, i, adeptus sum, 

dep. 
Conduce to, be conduciye to, con- 

duco, ire, dufii, ductum, G. 

385. i 

Consult, consult for, consult for 

the interest of, consiilo, ire, 

sului, suUum, G. 385, 3. 
Discord, discordia, ae, f, 
Encounter, go to meet, oppUofire, 

ivi and ii, itum, 
Express opinion, think, censeo, €re, 

ui, censum, 
Give, deliver, trado, gre, didi, 

dltum, 
Glorious, gloriOsus, a, um, 
Have reference to, refiror, ferri, 

lHtus sum, ad with acc. ; lit. be 

referred to. 



In regard to, sometimes rendered 
bjr gen. ; e. g. a precept in re- 
gard to duty, ojgicii praecep- 
tum, lit. a precept of duty, 

Introduce, bring in, induco, ire, 
duxi, ductum, 

Not even, ne quidem, with the em- 
phatic word after ne, Not 
even when, ?ic tum quidem, 
quumf, lit. not then even, when, 

Point, thing, res, rei, f. 

Sacrifice, spend, profundo, Ire, 
fudi, fasum, 

Suppose, think, arhUror, G:ri, afus 
sum, dep. ; pj^o, are, avi, 
Htum, 

Tear, lacrima, ae, f. 

Think, be of opinion, opinor, ari, 
Stu^ sum, dep. 

Thus far, adhuc, adv. 

Without, variously rendered. See 
571. 

"Witness, testis, is, m, and f. 



578. EXEECISE. 

1. Death encountered for one's country is wont to ap- 
pear, not only glorious, but also happy. 2. Senators who 
consult for the interests of a part of the citizens, and 
neglect a part, introduce sedition and discord into the 
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state. 3. I was writlng to you those things which I sup- 
posed to be conducive to your safety. 4. All laws ought 
to have reference to the welfare of the state. 5. There 
were many in Rome who were prepared to sacrifice for 
their country, not only money, but also life. 6. We are 
not able to state these things without tears. 7. Who is 
there, indeed, who would dare to call himself a philoso^ 
pher without giving some precepts in regard to duty. 8. 
The witness says that he does not think this, but knows 
it ; that he has not heard it, but seen it. 9.1 think that 
you have heard what opinion I expressed on the other 
points. 10. The Athenians thought that whatever was 
not honorable was not even useful. 11. That which is 
base is never useful, not even when you attain that which 
you suppose to be useful. 12. He has thus far allowed 
no day to pass without consulting for the safety of the 
citizens. • 



Lesson CII. 
adverbs and conjunctions. 

579. The English Adverbs may soraetimes be rendered 
literally by corresponding Latin Adverbs, and sometimes by 
Qther parts of speech. Thus adverbs and adverbial expres- 
sions may sometimes be rendered, — 

1. By Adjectives. See Model L 

2. By Pronouns. Thus also may sometimes be rendered 
by idem ; always sometimes by quisque. See Model II. ; 
also G. 451, 3, and 458, 1. 

580. N^ot very^ before adjectives and adverbs, may be 
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rfindered by non ita ; and not very much^ before verbs, by 
non ita valde, See Models III. and IV. 

581. In negative sentences, the negative is commonly 
joined with the conjunction : 

And not, neque, or et non ; for not,. neque enimy or non enim ; yet 
not, neque icmenj or non tamen. See Model V. 

582. In a clause expressing purpose, that^ with a negative 
adjective,^ronoun, or adverb, should be rendered by ne with 
the corresponding affirmative adjective, pronoun, or adverb : 

That no one, nobodjr, nequis, not ut nemo ; that no, ne uUus, not ut 
nullus ; that nothing, nequidj not ut nihil; that nevcK, ne unquam, not 
ui nunquam, See Model VI. 

583. MoDELs. 



I. At that time Cicero was 
constantly at Rome. 

II, There is nothing wrong 
which is not also dis- 
graceful. 

III. These statues are very 

beautiful, but not very 
ancient. 

IV. We are not very much 

moved by these things. 
V. I came to Athens, said 
Democritus, and no 
one recognized me. 

VI. Who does not know, 
that it is the first law 
of histor}', that noth- 
ing false should be 
said? 



I. Eo tempore Cicero 
Romae fuit assi- 
duus, 
II. Est nihil pravum^ 
quod idem non tur- 
pe, 

III. Eixec signa swit pzd- 

clierrima, sed non 
ita antzqua, 

IV. Eis rebus non ita 

vdlde movemur, 
V. Veni Athenas, inquit 
Democritus^ neque 
me quisquam agno- 
vit, 
VI. Quis nescity primam 
esse historiae legem^ 
nequid falsi dica- 
tur? 
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584. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Wa8 CON8TANTLY, fuit ossiduus, lit. wos constant, 

2. MoDEL II. — Which 18 AL80, quod tdem, lit. which ihe same. 
Est is omitted because it can be so readiljr supplied. ^ 

3. MoDEL III. — NoT VEBY ANCIENT, uon tta antlqua, lit. not so 
ancteni, 

585. Synonymks. 

To teach, to instruct, to cultivate, to educate ; doceoy eru- 
dio^ praecipiOj imtituo. 

1. DoceOy ere, ui^ tum ; to teach, — with the simple idea 
of impai-ting instruction or knowledge. 

2. JEJrtcdio, ire^ wiy itum / to instruct, to cultivate, to 
REFiNE, — with special reference to the effect of the instruc- 
tion in refining the character. 

3. PraecipiOy cre, cepi^ c^tum / to instbuct, to furnisu 
wiTH precepts, — with special reference to the maxims and 
precepts imparted for the guidance of the pupil. 

4. Jmtitw^ cre, m, Htum / to instruct, to train up, to 
BDUCATB, — more comprehensive than either of the above 
terms. 

586. VOCABULARY. 



Branch of leaming, doctrina, ae, f. 

But not, and not, neque, conj. 

By no means, minlme, adv. ; lit. 

least, 
Desirous, studiosus, a, tim. See 

222. 
Deyote one*s self to, apply one's 

self to, se conferre ad with 



acc. ; conf^ro, fevre, ixdi, coU 

laium. 
Do, perform, gero, ire, gessi, ges- 

ium. 
Dream, somnium, ii, n. 
Fear, vereor, eri, Itus sum, dep. 
Give precepts, praedipio, ire, cepi, 

ceptum. 
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Gravity, gravitas, atis, f. 
Hostile, unfriendly, inimicus, a, 

um, 
Lysis, Lysisj Idis, m. 
Much, exceedingly, valde, adr. 
Notone, that no one, in clauses de- 

noting purpose, ne quis, G. 

190, 2. 
Not very, non ita, adr. 
Perliaps, sometimes rendered by 

haud scio an ; lit. / know not 

whether. 



Perishable, cadncus, a, um, 
Pythagorean, Pythagoreus, a, um* 
Teach, doceo, €re, ui, doctu/m ; 

train up, instituo, Hre, tii, 

Htum. 
Troublesomo, molesius, a, um, 
Unwillingly, unwilling, inviius, a, 

um, G. 443. 
Well known, sometimes rendered 

by tUe, a, ud, G. 450, 4. 
Wholly, whole, totus, a, um. G, 

149; 443. 



587. EXEECISE. 

1. Tliere were eome who devoted themselves whoUy to 
learned studies. 2. You will perceive from these letters, 
both what I have done and what I have said. 3. Those 
things which seem to be useful, but are not so, are hostile 
to virtue. 4. Wealth, power, honors, and pleasures, are 
perishable and uncertain. 5. The consuls devoted them- 
selves whoUy to the safety of the republic. 6. There 
were many who admired the gravity, justice, and wisdom 
of Caesar. 7. We did this most unwillingly. 8. These 
things are not, ind^eed, very troublesome to me. 9. Men 
are not very much moved by dreams. 10. The well- 
known Pythagorean Lysis taught the Theban Epami- 
nondas, perhaps, without exception, the greatest hero of 
all Greece. 11. To give precepts on the subject of elo- 
quence is by no means easy. 12. Let us teach those who 
are desirous of learning. 13. Plato instructed Dion of 
Syracuse in all branches of leaming. 14. We all fear 
that no one^may approve your plan. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AERANGEMENT OF WORDS AND CLATJSES. 

Lesson cin. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

588. General Rules for the Arrangement ofWords. See 
G. 693-597. 

1. Effect of Emphasis and Euphony. G. 594. 

2. Contrasted Groups. G. 595. 

3. Blndred Words. G. 596. 

4. Words with a Common Relation. G. 597. 

589. Special Rules for the Arrangement of Words. See. 
G. 598-602. 

1. Modifiers of Nouns. G. 598. 

2. Modifiers of Adjectives. G. 599. 

3. Modifiers of Verbs. G. 600. 

4. Modifiers of Adverbs. G. 601. 

5. Position of Special Words. G. 602. 



590. MODELS. 

We were occupied at I. Nbs eo tempore noctes 

that time day and et dies in omnium 

^night in the study of doctrindrum medi- 

all the branches of tatione versa^dmur. 

knowledge. 
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II. We have heard that 11. Ultimas terras ItLs- 

Plato traversed the trasse Platonem ac- 

most distant lands. cepimus. 

III. New names must be as- III. Rebus novis nova sunt 

signed to new things. ponenda nomina. 

IV. We admire the justice IV. Caesdris Justitiam et 

and wisdom of Caesar. sapientiam admird- 

mur. 



591. Remaeks. 

1. MoDEL II. — We have heard, cLccepimus, lit. we have received, 
i. e. we have received or learned by report, 

2. MoDEL III. — MusT be assigned, ponenda suni, lit. mitst be 
placed. Por the order of words, see G. 695, observing that nomlna, 
which might stand directly before sunt, is made still morp cmphatic by 
its present position. 

« 592. Synonymes. 

To see, pereeive, behold, visit ; video^ cerno, specto^ viso. 

1. Video^ erCy vidij visum / to see, — the usual word in 
this sense. 

2. CernOy ere;^ to perceive, to see clearly, to discebn, 
— involving the idea of discriminating, as well as that of 
seeing. 

3. JSpecto, are^ avi^ dtum ; to behold, to look upon, — 
with attention or interest. 

4. YisOy ere^ visi, visum ; to desire to see, to go to 
SEE, .to visit. 

* In the best prose, the Perfect and Supine do not occur in this sense. 
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593. VoCABtlLAEY. 



Affl.uent, copious, uhery Iris, 
Aged, old, senexj senis. 
Beauty, pulchriindoy Inis, f. 
Deserve, often expressed by the 
Pass. Periphrastic Conj. See 
G. 231. 
lCar, aurisy is, f. 
Eye, o&&lus, i, m. 
Eor a long time, jamprldem, ady. 

G. 467, 2. 
Game, ludus, i, m. 
Invention, invenium, iy n. 



Lost, engaged, busy, impedxius, a, 

um, 
Necessity, necessliaSf aiis, f. 
Open, aperius, a, um, 
Perceive, discern, cemo, ire. 
Pursuit, study, siudium, ii, n. 
Remove, take away, iollo, Bre, sus* 

tali, suhldium. 
Thought, cogiiaiio, Onis, f. 
Thus, sic, adv. 
Tyranny, iyrannis, idis, f. 
Unimpaired, intiger, gra, grum, 
Witness, specto, Sre, SLvi, cLium, 



594. ExEBcisE. 



1. Toung men are led by the precepts of the aged to 
the pursuits of virtue. 2. Who would not admire the 
beauty of virtue 9 3. We have been taught by our fore- 
fathers to arrange all our plans and actions with reference 
to virtue. 4. Who is more affluent in speaking than 
Plato ? 5. There were some who said that Jupiter would 
speak thus, if he should speak Greek. 6. If these things 
deserve to be seen, you have often seen them. 7. We, 
who have witnessed these games, have seen nothing new. 
8. Often, when lost in thought, with eyes and ears open 
and unimpaired, we neither see nor hear. 9. Many things, 
which cannot be seen with the eyes, can yet be perceived 
with the mind. 10. I have been for a long time desiring 
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to visit you. 11. We cannot suflSciently praise Brutus 
and Cassius, whom you defend. 12. We see that tyranny 
remained, though the tyrant was removed. 13. Those 
things which moved me would also have moved you. 14. 
The inventions of necessity are more ancient than those 
of pleasure. 



Lesson CIV. 
euphony and rhythm. 

595' lu arranging a Latin sentence, attention must be 
paid to Euphony and Rhythm. But here the best results 
can be secured only by the aid of a cultivated ear. A few 
practical directions, however, may aid the learner in avoiding 
obvious errors. 

I. Avoid the monotonous effect produced by a seiies of 
words of the same length, especially of monosyllables ; as, et 

fons et pons. 

II. Avoid the frequent repetition of the same letters in 
corresponding parts of successive words, especially in the 
endings ; as, Graeciam quondam magnam vocdtam. 

in. Avoid the genitive plural of future active participles, 
on account of the harshness of its sound ; as, moniturdrum^ 
recturdrum, But the genitive phiral off icturus is sometimes 
nec.essary. 

IV. Avoid placing a word which ends in two or more con- 
sonants before one which begins with two or more conso- 
nants ; as, ingens stridor. 

Y. Aim at variety in the length, sound, and ending of suc- 
cessive words, and in the ending of successive clauses. See 
Models I. and II. 
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VI. Special attention shoald be given to the end of the 
sentence: A word of two or more BjUables with a roand 
and full sound should be selected for this place when the 
sense permits. A monosyllable should not be so ased, anless 
it be the copula mm^ esy est^ etc, or some other word which 
blends readily, in sound and in sense, with what precedes. 
See Models I. and II. 



596. MoDELs. 

I. Publius Africanus, having I. PiMxus Africdnm^ 

destroyed Carthage, Carihagine deletOy 

adomed the cities of jSiculorum urbes sig- 

the Sicilians with the nis monumentisque 

most beautiful statues pulcherrtmis exomd- 

and montlments. vit. 

II. I demand from you no II. NuUum ego a vobis 

reward of virtue, no praemium* virtutisy 

badge of honor. nuUum insigne hond- 

ris postuio. 



597. Synonymks. 

To surpass, conquer, overcome ; supero^ vincOy devinco. 

1. SuperOy drcy dviy dtum ; to subpass, to ovebcome, to 

SURMOUNT. 

2. VincOy erCj viciy victum ; to conquee, — the asual word 
in this sense. 

3. DevincOy ere, vJciy victum; to conqueb completbly, 
To ovebcomb, to su^due, — stronger than vinco. 
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598. VOCABULAKY, 



By = from, in accordance with, e, 

ex, prep. with abl. 
Clear, clarus, a, um, 
Communicate, relate, irado, ire, 

didi, dUum, 
Conquer completely, devinco, ire, 

vici, mcium, 
Contend, contendo, Ire, i, tentum, 
Dionysius, Dionysius, ii, m. 
Duillius, Duillius, ii, m. 
Fitting, it is fitting, oportet, uit, 

impers. 
How, quam, adv. 



Invite, invlto, are, avi, aium. 
Mention, say, dico, ire, dixi, dtc- 

ium, 
Opulent, opulenius, a, um. 
Preserve, conservo, Wre, Hvi, Stum. 
Prosperous, happy, bedtus, a, um. 
Eeason, ratio, Onis, f. 
Short, brief, brevis, e, 
Some, any, aUqui, qua, quod, 

Some time, at some time, cUi- 

quo iempdre, 
Thirty-eight, duodequadraginta, 
Young man, youth, juvinis, is, m. 



599. ExERcisE. 

1. Eeason invites young men to justice, equity, and 
fidelity. 2. How many things do we do for the sahe of 
our friends, which we would never do for the sake of our 
foes ! 3. Dionysius wasybr thirty-eight years the tyrant 
of a most opulent and prosperous state. 4. I did not 
suppose even those things which I have mentioned above, 
to be new to you. 5. It is fitting that he who obeya 
should hope that he will some time rule, and that he who 
rules should consider that he must in a short time obey. 
6. Those things which you have said are clearer than the 
sun itself. 7, Epaminondas, the commander of the The- 
bans, did not deliver the army to him who by law had suc- 
ceeded him as praetor, Ibut, having himself retained it a 
few days contrary to law, he conquered the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. 8. Even if many should contend with you in valor^ 
you would yet easily surpass them all. 9. Caius Duillius 
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completely conquered the Carthaginians in a very great 
battle. 10. Cicero, whose orations we read when boys, 
preserved the republic. 11. It is not easy to find one 
who does not communicate to another what he himself 
knows. 



Lesson CV. 
arrangement of clauses. 

600. Rules for the Arrangement of Clauses. See G. 
603-606. 

601. A verb which has an Infinitive Clause as its object, 
may either precede or follow such clause, or may be inserted 
within it ; and, in the latter case, it usually stands directly 
after the Subject Accusative, or directly before it. See 
Model 11. 

602. A subject or object which is common to both the 
principal and the subordinate clauses, generally stands at the 
beginning of the sentence, and is foUowed by the subordinate 
clause. See Model III. 

603. MODELS. 

I. Let us defend that which I. Defenddmus quod sen- 

we think; for our Umus ; sunt enim 

judgments arefree. judicia libera. 

II. Thales said that water II. Thales aquam dixit 

was the first principle esse initium omni- 

ofallthings. um rerum. ' 

III. Cato, though born at III. Cato, quum esset Tus- 

Tusculura, was ad- culi natus, in popu- 

mitted to the rights li Bomdni civita- 

of Roman citizenship. tem susceptus est. 
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604. Kemabks. 

1. MoDEL II. — Dixit might have been placed before aquam, or even 
at the end of the sentence. 

2. MODEL III. — TO THE BIGHTS OP ROMAN CITIZENSHIP, in popiUi 

Romani dviiatem, lit. into the citizenship ofthe Bom>an people. 



605. Synonymes. 

To feign, invent, pretend, disguise ; JingOj simvlOy dissimulo. 

1. Fingo^ ere^ Jlnxi^ fictum ; to feign, to invent, to de- 
viSE, — with the leading idea of fonning or devising some- 
thing, whether true or false. 

2. jSimulOy dre^ aviy dtum ; to peetend, to feign, — to 
represent as true that wbich is known to be false. 

3. Dissimulo^ dre^ dviy dtum ; to disgxhse, to conceal. 



606. VOCABULARY. 



Accomplish, attatn, assHquor, t, 

secntus sumj dep. 
Accusation, crimen, Inis, n. 
After, posty prep. with acc. 
Alexander, Alexander, dri, m. 
Bear, suffer, patior, i, passus sum, 

dep. 
Censure, reprehendo, ire, di, sum, 
Disguise, dissimHlo, Ure, SCviy Stum. 
Displease, dispUceo, €re, ui, Itum, 
For the purpose, causa with gen. 

G. 4U, 2, 3). 
Frequently, crebro, adv. 
How long ? quousque t adv. 



Indeed, then, tandem, adv. ; lit. at 

length. 
Invent, devise, fingo, ire, finxi, fic- 

tum-. 
Macedon, of Macedon, a Macc- 

donian, MacSdo, dnis, m. 
Mad, be mad, furo, ire, ui, 
Multitudes assemble, concursusfit; 

lit. a concourse is made. 
Olive tree, olea, ae, f. 
Pretend, simHlo, G>re, Hvi, dtum. 
Produce, bear, fero, ferre, tuli, la- 

tum, 
Render service, prosum, prodesscy 
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profui, G. 290; 385. To 

render a greater service, 2?Ztf5 

prodesse, 
Some time, at some time, aliquari' 

do, advl 
State, commonwealth, res puhllca, 

reipubtlcae, f. 
Teach, doceOf ere, docui, doctum ; 



instruct, erHdio, ire, ivi or tV, 

itum. 
That, expressing purpose, when 

the dependent clause contains 

a comparative, quo, conj. 
Without, be without, careo, ere, ui, 

itum. G. 425. 
Work, memorial, monument, mon- 

ummtum, i, n. 



607. EXEECISE. 

1. When Demosthenes was expected to speak, multi- 
tudes assembled from the whole of Greece for the purpose 
of hearing him. 2. Men do not wonder at what they 
frequently see, even if they do not know why it happens. 
3. When I was praised by Cato, I could easily bear even 
to be censured by the othcrs. 4. Philosophers have 
taught many to be better citizens and more useful to their 
states, as Lysis taught Epaminondas of Thebes; Plato^ 
Dion of Syracuse ; Aristotle, Alexander of Macedon. 5. 
And not only while alive do they instruct and teach those 
who are desirous of learning, but they also accomplish 
this same thing by their literary works even after death. 
6. How long, indeed, shall he who has surpassed all ene- 
mies in crime be without the name of an enemy? 7, I 
shall not be able to disguise the fact that those things 
which have been done thus far displease me. 8. Solon 
pretended to be mad, both that his life might be more se- 
cure, and that he might render a greater service to the re- 
publio. 9. They have invented many accusations against 
the consul. 10. The Athenians were wont to say that 
every land which produced the olive tree was theirs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STRUCTTJEE OF LATIN SENTENCES. 

Lesson CVI. 
compactness of structuee. 

608. Tbe Latin in the form and structure of sentences 
differs widely from the English. Accordingly, in translating 
from the vernacular into that language, it is often necessary 
to reconstruct the sentence to adapt it to the Latin idiom. 

609. But the true type of the Latin sentence, with its 
compactness, symmetry, and beauty, cannot be leamed from 
rules. It can be acquired only by a careful study of the best 
models. On this point, therefore, the leamer must turn for 
instruction and guidance to the pages of Caesar and Cicero, 
those great masters of Latin style. It is only necessary, 
therefore, in this chapter, to call his attention to the leading 
characteristics of the Latin sentence, and to guard him against 
certain errora into which he is liable to fall.- 

610. Compactness of structure is a prominent characteris- 
tic of the Latin idiom. Accordingly an English sentence 
which is to be translated into Latin, if not already concisely 
expressed, must first be thrown into a compact form, pre- 
paratory to a literal rendering. Thus, — 

I. English sentences beginning with the impersonal forms, 
it is said that he^ they^ etc, it is reported thaZ^ etc, it is 
thought that^ it seems thatj the order is given that^ and the 
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like, may be more compactly expressed in the personal form, 
and must, accordingly, be so changed to adapt them to the 
Latin idiom. The corresponding personal forms are, he is 
said, he is reported^ he is thought^ he seems^ he is ordered. 
See Model L 

II. English sentences beginning with it is^ it was^ before a 
predicate noun and a relative clause, must be so reconstructed 
that the thought contained in the two clauses, the antecedent 
and the relative, may be expressed in one. Thus : It was he 
who did it, becomes, JETe did it. See Model 11. 

III. In English, with verbs of thinking^ saying^ knowing^ 
and the like, the subject of discourse is sometimes introduced 
with a preposition, as, conceming^ in regard to^ in respect to^ 
of, and then repeated in the fbrm of a pronoun in a clause 
with that ; as, In regard to Socrates^ we know that he was 
wise. This construction, though admissible in Latin when 
the subject of discourse is especially emphatic, should in 
general be avoided. The above sentence when adapted to 
the Latin idiom becomes, We know that Socrates was wise. 
See Model III. 



61L MODELS. 

L It is said that Epami- I. Epaminondas fidibus 

nondas played upon praeclare cecinisse 

the lyre excellently. dicttur. 

11. It was Pisistratus who II. Pisistrdtus primus 

first arranged the JETomeri libros sic 

books of Homer as we disposuit ut nunc 

now have them. habemus. 

in. It is related of Romulus III. Romvlus hella cum 

that he most success- finitimis multa fe- 

fully waged many licissime 

wars with his neigh- tradXtur. 
bors. 
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612« Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — It is said that Epaminondas, Latin idiom, Epami- 
nondas is said, 

2. MoDEL II. — It was Pisistratus who riRST, Latin idiom, Pisis- 
iratus first, 

3. MoDEL III. — It is belated op Romulus that, Latin idiom, 
Romulus is related. 



613. VOCABULABY. 



Achievements are accomplished, 

res geruntur, 
Admitted, it is admitted, constat, 

consfitit, 
ApoUo, Apolloj inis, m. 
As = that which, a thing which, id 

quod, G. 446, 7. 
Authority, auctoritcts, Stis, f. 
Banish, expel, expeUoj ire, pidi, 



Bear, support, sustineo, ercy ui, 

ientum, 
Become acquainted with, cognosco, 

ire, novi, nltum, 
Bri^g to, addHcOf ire, duxi, ducium, 

ad with acc. 
Confirm, confirmo, SLre, Woi, Stum. 
Cypselus, Cypsilus, i, m. 
Delphic, Belphieus, a, um, 
Demaratus, DemarSius, i, m. 
Endure, fero, ferre, iuli, latum, 
Etruria, Etruria, ae, f. 
Elourishing, fiorens, entis. 



Live, alive, living, vivus, a, ttm. 
Milo, Milo and Mtlon, Onis, m. 
Money, sum of money, pecunia, 

ae, f. 
Open, apSrio, ire, ui, perium. 
Ox, bos, hovis, m, G. 90, 2. 
Relate, irado, ire, didi, diium, 
Say, " they say," subject indefinite, 

feruni, It is said, feriwr, etc. 
Shoulder, humi^ms, i, m. 
Stadium, stadium, ii, n, 
Syracuse, SyracUsae, S/rum, f. pL 
Tarquinii, Tarquinii, Orum, m. pL 
Through, per, prep. with acc. 
Unable, to be unable = not to be 

able, non possum, posse, poiui, 
Walk, go along, ingridior, i, gres- 

sus sum, dep. 
Withdraw, call off, av6co, are, avi, 

aium, 
Without a nomination firom the 

people, injussu popHli. G. 

m, 2, 3). 
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614. ExEBaSB. 

1. It is related of Servius Tullius that he was the first 
who reigned without a nomination from the people. 2. 
It is said that Demaratus, the father of king Tarquin, hav- 
ing been unable to endure the tyrant Cypselus, fled with a 
large sum of money, and betook himself to Tarquinii, a 
very flourishing city of*Etruria. 3. It is not by force, 
but by wisdom, that great achievements are accomplished. 
4. It is not with the eyes, but with the mind, that we 
perceive those things which we see. 5. It was Lycurgus 
who confirmed his laws by the authority of the Delphic 
Apollo. 6. It is said that Milo walked through the stadi- 
um at Olympia, bearing upon his shoulders a live ox. 7. 
It was Socrates who first brought philosophy to common 
life. 8. It seems to me, as is admitted among all, that 
Socrates was the first to withdraw philosophy from occult 
subjects, and to bring it to common life. 9. They say 
that Plato came into Italy to become acquainted with the 
Pythagoreans. 10. It is said that Dionysius the tyrant, 
having been banished from Syracuse, opened a school at 
Corinth. 

Lesson CVIL 
unity of the latin sentence. 

615. TJnity, tbough important in the English sentence, is 
stili more so iu the Latin. All the various- parts of the 
sentence should be nicely adapted to each other, and made 
to unite harmoniously in one complete organic whole. 
Thus,— 
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I. When a Latin sentence consists of two or more clauses, 
it is usualiy so constructed, if possible, that these clauses have 
the same subject. See Model I. 

II. When the subjects of successive clauses are not thc 
same, they shpuld, if possible, be of the same forra. Thus 
they may ali be nouns, or all infinitives, or all indh-ect ques- 
tions. See Model II. 

III. The objects of successive clauses should also, when 
practicable, be of the same form. See Model III. 

■ IV. The predicates of successive clauses should also, when 
practicable, be of the same form. Thus they may all be 
verbs, or all predicate nouns with the copula ^wm, or all pred- 
icate adjectives with the copula. See Model IV. 

V. The same general law also applies, though not with 
the same force, to the other elements of the sentence. See 
Model I. 



616. MODELS. 



II. 



I. We see that the bless- I. 

ings which we enjoy 
and the air which we 
breathe are given us 
by God. 
If hope is the expecta- II. 

tion of good, fear is 
the expectation of 
evil. 
III. I shall consider, not only III. 
what it becomes you 
to hear, but also what 
it becomes me to say. 
Can that which is use- IV. 
less to the republic 
be useful to any citi- 
zen? 



IV 



Commoda quihusfrui- 
mur spiritumque 
quem ducimus a 
Deo nohis dari vi- 
demus, 

/Si spes est exspecta- 
tio boni^ m^tus est 
exspectatio m^ali. 

JSTon solum^ quid te 
aitdire, verum eti- 
am quid me deceat 
dicere, considerdbo, 

Num potesty quod in- 
uttle reipublicae sity 
id cuiquam civi es- 
se uttle ? 
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617. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Am = breath, spiriium. 

2. MoDEL IV. — Observe the position ofid after the BelatiTe clanse. 
See G. 604, H. 

618. Synontmes. 

To wish, desire ; volo, opto^ cupio. 

1. Vblo^ veUcy volui ; xo wish, — used of the calin exercise 
of the will, but involviDg the purpose to realize the wish. 

2. Opto^ drey dvi, dtum ; to wish, to desiee, — used of 
the simple exercise of the will, without involving the purpose 
to aet. 

3. CupiOj ere^ tvi, itum ; to desiee, to desire eagerly, 
— used especially of passionate and eager desire. 



619. VOCABULARY. 



Adversity, res adverscie, f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Apply one*s self to, se applicdre ad 

with acc.; appllco, SLre, ati 

and ui, Stum and Uum, 
Arouse, ertgo, ire, rexi, redum, 
Attentiye, attentus, a, um, 
Blessing, good, bonum, i, n. 
Day before, pridie, adv. 
¥oTtnnatef fortunSius, a, um. 
From that place, thence, inde, adv. 
Future, yet to come, futUrus, a, 

um. 
Greatest (in rank), highest, sum^ 

mus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 



Hearer, auditor, dris, m. 

July, of July, Quinillis, e. 

Look forward to, exspecto, dre, dvi, 

atum. 
Nones, usually the fifth day of the 

month, but the seventh in 

March, May, July, and Oct., 

nonae, cLrum, f. pl. G. 708, 

I. 2. 
Overthrow, everto, ire, verti, ver- 

sum. 
Past, praeteritus, a, um. 
Pertain to, pertlneo, ire, ui, ad 

with acc. 
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Pleased, be pleased, rejoice, laetor, 

ari, Sius sum, dep. 
Present, praesens, eniis. 
Promise, polliceor, €ri, Uus sum, 

dep. 
Prosperity, res secundae, f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Recall to mind, recordor, cCri, iZttis 

sum, dep. 



Regard as, believe, staiuo, Hre, ui, 

nium, 
Show, demonsiro, Ure, Hvi, citum. 
Sixth of July, pridie Nonas Quin- 

illes, lit. the day hefore the 

Nones of July, G. 708, I. — 

III. ; 437, 1. 
So, in such a manner, sic, adv. 
Temperate, tempSrans, aniis, 
Unusual, inusiicUus, a, um. 



620. EXERCISE. 

1. As we are aroused by those blessings which we ex- 
pect, so we are pleased by those which we recall to mind. 
2. Some apply themselves to philosophy, some to the 
civil law, and others to eloquence. 3. The wise remem- 
ber the blessings which are past, enjoy those which are 
present, and look forward to those which are future. 4. 
It seemed to me that Caius Marius was one of the most 
fortunate of men in prosperity, and one of the greatest of 
heroes in adversity. 5. After the overthrow of the repub- 
lic, Cicero wrote inore in a short time than in many years 
while the republic was standing. 6. Cicero, having been 
in Athens just ten days, set out from that place on the 
6th of July. 7. You cannot be brave while judging 
pain the greatest evil, or temperate while regarding pleas- 
ure as the highest good. 8. They desire to know what 
can be done. 9. We wish to be both wise and happy. 
10. We shall have attentive hearers, if we promise to 
speak of great, new, and unusual subjects. 11. We shall 
make them attentive, if we show that those things, which 
we are about to state, pertain to the highest public welfare. 
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Lesson cvm. 

PERSPICinTY. 

621. Perspicuity is another most important quality of 
Latin style. The best Latin writers e2q>ress their thoughts 
with great fulness, clearness, and exactness. In the choice 
of words, they prefer the specific to the general, the concrete 
to the abstract. Thus, — 

I. Instead of pronouns or other general words, more spe- 
cific terms, referring not so much to tho entire person as to 
some particular part of his nature, are often used. Thus ani' 
mu8 may be so used when the action relates especially to the 
mind ; corpus when it relates to the body ; ingenium when it 
relates to natural endowments; tempics when it relates to 
time and opportunity ; ociUus, auris^ etc, when it relates to 
the senses. See Models I. and II. 

II. When a single word is insufficient to express the idea 
with the requisite fulness and cleamess, two or more words 
are often employed. See Model II. 

IIL The Latin has certain favorite circumlocutions. 
Thus,— 

1. Facio ut, with the Subjunctive, is often used to repre- 
sent the action as intentional ; though, in English, one verb 
would be sufficient, and that, too, generally in the Indicative. 
See Model in.; also G. 489, 1. 

2. Accidit utj contingit ut^ or evenit ut, with the Subjunc- 
tive, is often used to represent the action as accidental. See 
Model IV. 

3. Fieri potest ut^ with the Subjunctive, is often used to 
represent the action aspossible. See Model IV., under 566. 

4. Here may be mentioned also the free use of res^ genus, 
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modusy and a few other words : res secundae, prosperity, res 
adversae^ adversity ; res gestae^ exploits, achievements, deeds ; 
res puhlica^ republic ; in hoc genere^ in this respect ; quo in 
genere^ in which respect ; in omni genere^ in every respect ; 
omni genere virtutis^ in every kind of virtue ; omni modOy in 
every way ; mirum in modum, wonderfully. See Model V. 



622. MoDELS. 



I. I devoted all my time L Omne meum tempits 

amicorum temport- 
bus transmzsi. 
II. Midtdrum te oculi 
speculabuntur atque 
custodient, 

III. Faciendum mihi pu- 
tdvi ut tuis litteris 
hreviter responde^ 
rem, 

IV. Ciceroni contigit ut 
esset senatui caris- 



to the exigencies of 
my friends. 
II. The eyes of many will 
observe aid watch 
you. 
III. I thought that I ought 
briefly to reply to 
your communication. 



IV. 



It was Cicero's good for- 
tune to be very dear 
to the senate. 
V. It is difficult to bear 
adversity with equa- 
nimity. 



simus, 
Adversas res a^quo 
animo ferre diffi- 



623. Remabks. 



1. MoDEL III. — I ouGHT TO REPLY, fociendum mihiy ut respond€' 
renif lit. tt was to he done hy me that Ishould reply, 

2. MoDEL IV. — To BB, ut esset, lit. ihat he should he (was). 
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624. SrNTONYMES. 

To happen, to come to pass, to result ; accXdOy contingo^ 
evenio. 

1. Acctdo^ ere, acctdi; to happen, — tbe most common 
word for this general meaning, used of unexpected occur- 
rences, whether favorable or unfavorable, but especially of 
those which are unfavorable. 

2. ContingOy ere, conttgiy coiitactum ; to happen, to be 
one's good foetune, — used chiefly of fortunate occur- 
rences. 

3. JEJveniOy zre^ eveni, eventum ; to happen, to rbsult, to 
ttjen out, — used chiefly of events which are regarded as 
the results of antecedent causes. 



625. VOCABULARY. 



Aid, adjumeniumf «, n. ; often in 

pL 
Bring, affSro, ferrCf attfdij allHC- 

tum. 
By letter, per liHira^. 
Communicate, converse, coUdquor, 

t, locaius sumj dep. 
Contrary to, praeter, prep. with 

acc. 
Design, consilium, iiy n. 
Pistrusting, diffisus, a, um, part. 

firom diffido, G. 385. 
Empire, imperium, ii, n. 
Erent, issue, eventus, us, m. ; 

thing, res, rei, f. 
12 



Expectation, opinion, opinio,6nis,f. 

For, after paratus, ad, prep. with 
acc. For = during, per, prep. 
with acc. 

Happen, of desirahle occurrences 

(be one's good fortune), con- 

iingo, ire, tlgi, iacium ; of un- 

desirahle occurrences, acddo, 

^ €re, i. 

Harmony, eoncordia, ae, f. 

Lasting, sempiiernus, a, um. 

Military science, res m4liiclris, f.- 

More, of more ralue, pluris. G. 
402, m.i. 

Natiye talent, ingenium, ii, n. 
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Now, nunCf adv. 

Offend, offendo, ire, t, sum, G. 

385,1. 
Possess, possXdeo, ire^ sedif ses- 

sum, 
Possessed of, praedUuSj a, um. G» 

419, m. 
Trofitable, /n^tt5s«5, a, um, 
Quiet, oiium, t», n. 
Rather, more, magisj adv. 
Kesult, be the result, evinio, ire, 

vinij ventum. 



Since, because, quoniam, conj. 
So many, ioi, indecl. 
Then, ium, adv. 
This = that, is, ea, id. 
Treasures, possessions, things, res, 

rerum, f. pl. 
Wealthy, dives, Uis. 
Willingly, lihenier, adv. 
Would that, I would that, uUnam, 

adv. G. 488, 1. 



626. ExEBcisE. 

1. I shall wiUingly communicate with you by letter as 
often as possible. 2. Since it was not mygood fortuneto 
be with you, I would that I had been informed of your 
design. 3. It may be that the consul will offend the sen- 
ate. 4. I will admit, Cato, that, distrusting myself (my 
native talents), I sought the aid of learning. 5. May this 
event bring to you and to all the citizens, peace, tran- 
quillity, quiet, and harmony. 6. Those who are possessed 
of virtue are alone wealthy ; for they alone possess treas- 
ures both profitable and lasting, and alone are content 
with their possessions. 7. A leader skilled in military 
science is often of more value in battle than all the other 
soldiers. 8. Nothing could have happened so contrary to 
my expectation. 9. I, who then feared that the things 
which have happened would be the result, now fear noth- 
ing, and am prepared for every event. 10. Who of the 
Carthaginians surpassed in counsel, valor, and achieve- 
ments, that very Hannibal who, for so many years, con- 
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tended with the Romans for empire and glory? 11. I 
ought to expect letters from you, rather than you from. 
me ; for there is nothing doing at Bome which I think 
you would care to know. 



Lesson CIX. 



LOGICAL QUALITIES OF THE SENTENCE. 

627. The logical relations which subsist between the 
different parts of the Latin sentence should be expressed with 
great exactness and care. Thus, — 

I. If the actions are coordinate, they must be expressed in 
coordinate clauses or sentences. See Model I. 

II. If one action is subordinate to the other, its clause 
raust also be made subordinate. See Model II. 

III. The relations of actions to each other in point of time 
must be indicated with great exactness by the Latin tenses. 
See Model IIL 

IV. CoiTelative clauses, indirect questions, and clauses 
with conjunctions, are favorite constructions in the Latin. 
See Model III., under 616. 

628. MoDELS. 

I. A brief life has been I. JBrevis a Deo nobis 

given us by God ; but vita data est / at 

the recoUection of a memoria bene ^ed- 

well-spent life is eter- ditae vitae sempi- 

nal. terna. 

11. Even if I had anything II. Etiamsi hdberem ali- 

to say, I shoiild yet quid^ quod dice- 
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wish to hear you, be- 
cause I have myself 
spokeu so much. 

III. You will assign to these 
volumes as much time 
as you wish. 



III. 



rem, tamen te au- 
dlre veUeniy quod 
ipse tam multa dix- 
issem, 
Tribues his volumini" 
bus temporis quary^ 
tum voles. 



629. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — 13 ETERNAL, sempitema. Esi is omitted. See G. 
367, 3. 

2. MoDEL II. — Dixissem, The pluperfect is here used to denote 
an action completed at the time of vellem, 

8. MoDEL III. — As Tou wisH, quantum, 'odles, lit. as you wiU wish. 
The action is really future. 

630* Synonymes. 

To shun, to flee, to escape; vito^fugio^ effugio. 

1. VitOy dre, dviy dtum ; to shun, to avoid. 

2. FugiOy ere, fugi^ fugitum ; to flee, — to attempt to 
escape by flight. 

3. Effugio^ cre, effugi ; to flee from, to escape. 

331. VOCABITLARY. 



Academy, Academia, ae, f. 

Beginning, inztiumj ii, n. 

Busy, be busy, occupatione disti- 
nCri ; lit. be disiracted hy husi- 
ness or occupaiion, How very 
busy one is, qumta occupaii- 
OTte, ctc 



Celestial, coelesiis, e, Celestial 
bodies, coelestia, ium, n. pl. 

Clear, perspicuus, a, um, 

Commit one's self, se tradSre ; tror 
doy ire, dldiy dlium, 

Contemplate, coniemplor, Hri, StuM 
sum, dep. 
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I>ictate, dicta, Hrcy Svi, Htum. 
Distract, disiiTieo, ire, ui, ienium, 
Entirely, iotus, a, um, G. 149; 

443. 
Escape, effiigio, ire, fngi. 
Especially, praesertim, adv. 
Elee, escape, prof&gio, ire, fagu 
FUghtjfuga, ae, f.^ 
Eor, nam, conj. 
Heavens, coelum, i, n. 
Impel, incite, condto, Hre, Hvi, 

Sium, 
Infer, coTUgo, ire, ligi, lectum. 
Xieisure, unoccupied, voAiuus, a, 

um. 
liook upon, suspicio, ire, spexi, 

spectum. 
Manifest, apertus, a, um. 



Occupation, occupatio, dnis, f. 

Onlj, modo, adv. 

Owe, debeo, €re, ui, itum. 

Fart, is the part of, oflen rendered 

by the gen. 402, I. 
Fhilo, PhHo or Philon, Onis, m. 
Frincipal, princeps, ipis, m. and f. 
Readily, easily, /adfo, adv. 
Recover, restore, recreo, dre, Hvi, 

Htum. 
So — as, with a(^ectives and ad- 

verbs, tam — quam, adv. 
Such, idlis, e. 
These lines, these things, haec, 

n. pl. 
Thought, sententia, ae, f. 
Voice, a feeble voice, vociila, ae, f. 
Walk, amMo, are, Hvi, Htum. 



632. ExEBciSE. 

1. I have no one to whom I owe more than to you. 2. 
You have forgotten what I eaid in the beginnmg, that I 
could say more readily, especially in regard to such sub- 
jects, what I do not think, than what I think. 3\. What 
can be so manifest and so clear, when we have looked 
upon the heavens, and have contemplated the celestial 
bodies, as that there is a God by whom these are governed ? 
4. This oration of Demosthenes, which I know you have 
often read, abounds in the most weighty words and 
thoughts. 5. When the principal of the Academy, Philo, 
fled from Athens and came to Rome, I committed myself 
entirely to him, impelled by a certain wonderful zeal for 
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philosophy. 6. He who fears that which cannot be 
avoided, can in no way live happily. 7. The Stoics say 
that it is not the part of a wise man to flee. 8. We do 
not doubt that the citizens are in flight ; only let them 
escape. 9. I think that you have never before read a 
letter from me, unless written with my own hand : from 
this you will be able to infer how very busy I am ; for, as 
I had no leisure time, and as it was necessary for me to 
walk for the purpose of recovering my voice, I dictated 
these lines while walking. 



Lesson CX. 
latin periods. 

633. The favorite type of the Latin sentence is that of 
the period. The writer groups his thoughts in such a man- 
ner, as not only to show their logical connections, but also to 
give to each group unity and completeness. The thoughts, 
when thus arranged, are readily embodied in the periodic 
form ; but a flowing and well-rounded period is a work of 
great skill, and requires the hand of a master. In this les- 
son, therefore, we must be content to iUustrate tbe general 
form of the Latin period, without attempting the higher 
qualities of style. See Models I. and II. 

634. MoDELS. 

I. If you will carefully con- I. Si diligenter^ quid Mi- 

sider wbat power Mith- thriddtes potuerit^ et 

ridates had, what he quid effecerit^ et qui 

accomplished, and what virfuerit^ considerd- 

a hero he was, you will rw, omnibus regtbus 
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surely place this king quibuscum populm 

before all tbe otber Jiomanus heUum ges- 

kings with whom tbe sit^ hunc regem nimi- 

Boman people waged rum antepones. 
war. 
11. Cyrus in the conversa- II. Cyrus eo sermone quem 

tion which he held at moriensJidbuit^quum 

the time of his death, admodum se?i€x es- 

wben he was very old, set^ negat se unquam 

said that he had never sensisse senectutem 

perceived that his old suam imbedUidrem 

age had become weaker factaniy qtuzm ado^ 

than his youth had leschntia /uisset. 
been. 

635. Remabks. 

1. MoDEL I. — Observe, in studying this model (1), the compact 
structure of the whole, and (2) the unity of the sentence, especially as 
illustrated in the indirect questions, quid — potuMty etc. Ip tou will 
CONSIDER, Latin idiom, loill have considered, Aix thb other ; here 
other may be either expressed or omitted in rendering into Latin. In 
this passage the corresponding Latin word is omitted in Cicero. 

2. MoDEL II. — At the tihe op HI8 DEATH, moriens, lit. dying. 
Said that he never, negat se unquamj lit. denies ihai he ever. Negat 
is in the Historical Fresent. Sce G. 467, III. 

636. Synonymes. 

To destroy, tear asunder, overthrow ; deleo^ diruo^ everto. 

1. DeleOy erCy ev% etum / to destroy, — the generic word 
foi^ this meaning. 

2. DiruOy ere, dirui^ dirutum / to destroy, to RtriN", — 
especially with the accessory idea of tearing asunder. 

3. JEverto^ ere, evertiy eversum ; to ovbrthrow, to sub- 

TERT. 
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637. VOCABITLAET. 



Agency, through my, &c., agency, 

per me, etc. ; lit. ihrough me, 
Aid, adjH/vo, dre, javi, juium, 
Appoint, constituoj ire, ui, Hium. 
At times, inierdum, adv. 
Chief, highest, summus, a, um, 

snperlat. of supirus. G. 163, 3. 
Commit, do, facio, ire, feci, fac- 

ium, 
Connect, conjungo, ire,junxi,junc' 

ium. 
Connection, no connection, niJiil 

conjundum, n. ; lit. noihing 

conneded. 
Consistent, be consistent with one's 

self, sibi conseniire, with ipse, 

a, um, in agreement with sub- 

ject; consentio, ire, sensi, sen- 

sum. 
Define, definio, ire, ivi, iium, 
Deserted, waste, desertus, a, um. 
Devote one*8,self to, se conferre ad 

with acc. ; confiro, ferre, iijili, 

coTUlium, 
Dissension, dissidium, ii, n. 



Excellence, goodness, honiiasj 

Utis, f. 
Firmly established, firm, firmus, 

a, um» 
For = against, in, prep. with acc. 
He, she, it=thi8 one, hic, haec, 

hoc, 
Hostility, enmity, odium, ii, n. 
Illustrious, most iUustrious, high- 

est, summus, a, um. 
Eill, enlco, Hre, enecui, enedum. 
Know, comprehend, per&tpio, ire, 

cSpi, ceptum. 
Measure, mdior, iri, mensus sum, 

dep. 
Oppose one's self, se opponire ; op- 

pdno, ire, posui, positum. 
Overcome, mnco, ire, vid, vidum, 
Right, the right, integrity, hones- 

ias, aiis, f. 
Kuin, demolish, diruo, ire, ui, 

iiium, 
Seyeral, compla.res, a or ia, pl. 
So — as, with verbs, sic — ui, 
Such, 80 great, ianius, a, um. 
Utterly, fundlius, adv. 



638. ExEHCisE. 

1. Solon, when he was asked why he had appointed no 
punishment for him who should kill a father, replied that 
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he had thought that no one would commit so great a 
crime. 2. Leonidas, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
opposed himself to the enemy at Thermopylae, when 
either a disgraceful flight or a glorious death was set be- 
fore him. 3. He who so defines the chief good, that it 
has no connection with virtue, and who measures it by his 
own advantages, and not by the right, would not be able, 
if he should be consistent with himself, and should not at 
times be overcome by the excellence of his nature, to cul- 
tivate either friendship or justice. 4. There is no doubt 
that large forces of the enemy were destroyed in many 
battles. 5. I see that it is admitted among all that sev- 
eral cities, ruined and almost deserted, have, through your 
agency, been restored. 6. No state is so firmly estab- 
lished that it may not be utterly overthrown by hostilities 
and dissensions. 7. Those most illustrious men, Scipio 
Africanus, Caius Laelius, and Marcus Cato, would never 
have devoted themselves to the study of letters, if they 
were not at all aided by them in the knowledge and prac- 
tice of virtue. 



N^OTES. 



rAGK 

16. — 1. Is USOflll, vtllis est, or est iMis. In this exercise, the * 
learner will adopt the former order. — 11. Cioero ; for tlie position 
of the ohject in Latin, see 13, 1. 4. — Cioero, the most celebrated 
of the Roman orators. 

20. — 4. Hannibal, a celehrated Carthaginian general. — Sa- 9 
guntum, a town in Spain. — 16. Their, suum. Remember that the 
Numher, as well as the Oender and Case, of the possessive, is deter- 
mined, not hy the noun to which it refers, bnt by that to which it 
belongs. Here suumy their, refers to pu^ri, boys, which is in the 
plural, while it helongs to jpatrem, father, which is in the singular. 

25. — 2. Consul. Under the Roman commonwealth, two con- 11 
suls were annually chosen as joint presidents. — 8. Socrates, a 
celehrated Athenian philosopher. — 10. Herodotus, a Greek his- 
corian. 

30. — 9. Catiline, the notorious conspirator against the ^oman 12 
goyernment. — 12. Our pupils ; omit the possessiye our in ren- 
dering into Latin : so also yourj in the next sentence. See G. 447, 

35.— 1. Numa. The emphatic subject should be placed at the • 14 
end of the sentence. See G. 694, II.—Numa, the second king pf 
Rome. — 12. Athens, the capital of Attica, in Greece. 

40. — 8. Is an honor to, Lat. idiom, isfor an honorto. Seo 16 
G. 390. — 7. As a present = for a present. — 8.1 have = there 
are to me. 

44.-2. The omtOT, oratoris. SeeG. 42, 4; 363.-3. De- 17 
mosthenes, the greatest of Athenian orators. 

49. — 1. Is a oharacteristie of, Lat. idiom, is of. See G. 402, 19 
I. — 8. Our MendS; omit our in rendering. — 13. "Cs, nosira. 
SeeG.408, 1, 2). 

64. — 8. Talent, talentumy a sum of money somewhat ihore than 21 
$1000. It consisted of sixty minae. — 10. Proud ^f = proud be- 
cause of. — 11. Sqipio, a celebrated Koman general. 

(263) 
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23 69. — 1. CatO) the name of seyeral distingaished Boman». Th« 
most celebrated was Marcus Porcius Cato, the Censor. — 6. !E^ve 
years Older = older hyfive years, 

24 64. — 1. There were, fuerunt, or erant,—ThQTQ — omitted in 
rendering into Latin. The Perf. fvMruni simply states the histori- 
cal fact, that there were ciiies ; while the Impf. erani gives promi- 
nence to the continued existence of these cities. — 2. Were you? 
fuistine t a question for information. See G. 346, II. 1. — Corinth, 
a beautiful city in Greece. 

25 09. — 6. TarqTlin. Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, 
is meant. He came from Tarquinii, a city of Etruria. — In tho 
reign of Anous, Lat. idiom, Ancm reigning, See G. 431, 2. 
Ancus Jtfarcius was the fourth king of Bome. 7. When Cioero 
was oonsul = in the consvlship of Cicero, See G. 431, 2. 

29 79. — 1. Sagtuitum. Place the emphatic subject at the end of 

thesentence. See G. 594, II. — 3. How many books have 
yoXL^how many hooks a/re ihereioyouf — 5. Was a man of, 
Lat. idiom, was of, See G. 402, III. — 6. In yoUT happiness = 
hecause of etc. — 8. Servius. Serrius TuUius, the sixth king of 
Rome, is meant. — 14. Fydna, a town in Macedonia. — At Pydna, 
ad Pydnam. 

35 94.-7. He had received, aceepissetj Subj. by Attraction. 

^ See G. 527. — 8. Beoauso they are diligent, quod diligenUs 
suni, — a positive reason on the authority of the narrator. Hence 
the Jgdic. sunt, See G. 620, 1. But in 9, where the Indirect Dis- 
«cou^s? is used, sunt becomes sini, See G. 531. 

37 ^9, — 1. Boys, puHri, Place the Vocative afler the first clausc. 
>Bee G. 602, VI. — The good. See G. 441, 1. — 3. Of the Ro- 
man people. For the posltion of the Genitive, ^e G. 598, 3. — 
4. Is the part Of, Lat. idiom, is of, See G. 402, p 

39 jJP^' — ^* Inclined tO play, Lat. idiom, indmed io playing, 
•f- 8. To ask for = to seek, Supine in um, See G. 569. 

41 ^ 111. — 2. Another, alter ; as only two persons are mentioned. 
See G. 459, 3. — 4. Xenophon, a celebrated Greek historian. — 8. 
Ennius, a Koman poet. — 11. Let us be oontent. See G. 487. 

42 116. — 1. Satumia, an ancient citadel on the Capitoline Hill, 
the fabled beginning of Rome. — 2. Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, 
and foundft of the city of Alba Longa in Italy. 

43 118. -/2. What OUght? etc. See G. 229; 525.-5. Camil- 
lus, a aistinguished Homan general. — 7. Porsena, a king of 
Et*ftria in Italy. 

44 A20. — 1. New Oarthage, a town in Spain. -^.5.yCannae, a 
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TiUage in Apulia, famous fbr tbe victorjr of Hannibal over tbe Ro- 
mans.— -6. Many states of Italy. See G. 698, 3.-8. Car- 
fcliagihians, tbe citizens of ancient Cartbage in Nortbern Africa. 

122. — 1. Your COtmtry, patrias iuae, ot patriae, See G. 45 
447; 385. — 2. To come. See G. 492, 2.— 4. Mithridates, a 
celebrated king of Fontus. — 5. Sulla, a distinguisbed Roman gen- 
eral. — 7. Capua, tbe cbief city of Campania in Italy. — 10. Cao- . 
sar. Julius Caesar, a distinguisbed B^opan general and statesman, is 
meant. — 11. Nile, a river in Egypt. J * 

127. — 1. Gauls, tbe inbabitanter of ancient Gaul, embracing 47 
modern France. — 4. laaoedaemonians, tbe inbabitants of Lace- 
daemon, or Sparta, a celebrated city in Greece. — 6. Their king 
Xieonidas, regem Leonldam. Place tbese words after tbe verb, 
directly before tbe Relative. — To OCCUpy, qui occupdret. See G. 
600. — Thermopylae, tbe celebrated pass in Greece wbere Leoni- 
das feU. 

129. — 8. As a present. See G. 390, II. — 10. Many years. 48 
See G. 378. — 11. Iieuctra, a town in Boeoti^^^*^ 

131. — 1. Pericles, a celebrated Atbenian statesman. — 3. 49 
Philip, a king of Macedonia. — 6. Chaeronea, a town in Boeot ia,^ - 

136. — 8. Their own valor, suam mrtntem, A possessive 51* 
witb own, if not particularly empbatic, may be rendered by tbe Latin 
possessive standing befbre its noun, Tbe Genitive of ipse is added 
wben speeial empbasis requires it. See G. 462, 4. — 6. Belgians, 
a warlike people in the nortb of Gaul. — 7. Must be acoom- / 
plished. SeeG. 229. — Byus. See G. 388. <-^-^ 

141. — 1. Helvetians, a people in Gaul. — Their. See G. 53 
697, I. — 3. To encoimter, Inflnitive, or ad witb tbe Gerundive. 
— 6. Didsee; forPerson, 8eeG.463, 1. — 10. For me to speak, 
ui dicam, lit. ihat Ishould (may} speakp^ 

147. — 1. Of the Bomans. Great fireedom, it willberemem- 55 
bered, is allowed in tbe arrangement of Latin words. A genitive or 
an adjectlve may often precede its noun, even wben no empbasis is 
indicated; especially if perspicuity or eupbony can be tbus pro- 
moted. Indeed, tbe arrangement may often be left to tbe option of 
the writer. — 3. In their language = by means of their language» 
See G. 414 ; 414, 4. — 4. Very brave. See G. 444, 1. — 10. Them. 
See457; also G. 451, 1. 

152. — 1. Qreatly. Place vdlde directly before tbe verb. See 57 
G. 600, 3. — 4. To be bumed. See G. 551, II. l. — 6. Orget- 
orix, a Helvetian cbieftam. — 6. To wage. See G. 492, 2.-7. 
Would be = was aboui to he. — 10. His forces, copias ; the 
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possessive is unnccessary. See G. 447. — laabienus, a distin- 
guished officer under Caesar in Gaul. — Arar, a river in Gaul, the 
Saone. 

59 168. — 3. Howlarge a force, quantas copias. In the sensc 

of — force, forces, copiae (plur.), and not copia, is generallj used. 
— 10. Was Orgetorix? etc. See G. 346, II. 2, 1). — 13. Orget- 
orix. Either like the English or with the addition of the simple 
predicate — Orgetorix was tbe hravest, See G. 346, II. 3. — 14. 
Not, wf, or noli with the Infinitive. See G. 538. — 15. Lct U8 
encotuiter. See G. 487. 

61 163. — 1. Had. See G. 625; 481, 1. 2.-4. Lemaimus, thc 

Lake of Geneva in Switzerland. — 5. The Rlione, Rhoddnus, a 
river in Gaul. — 6. Their cities = ihe cities of ihem. See 468, 2. 

— 7. Aeduans, a powerful tribe in Gaul. — 9. Of the Bomans. 
See G. 598, 3. 

63 169. — 1. Caria, a province in Asia Minor. — 4. WsStfuisse, 

referring not to the time of dixisti, but to the age of Caesar. — 6. 

Carthage, an tn^nt city in Northem Africa. ~ Numantia, an 

ancient city in Spain. 
65 V 174. — 4. Eor the order of words, see G. 595. — 6. -That Greneva 

is. See G. 651, I. — Allobroges, a powerful tribe in ancient 

Gaul. — 6. Brutus, Collatinus, the first consuls in Kome. — 9. 

In combining these names, connect Marcus and Quintus hy a con- 
^ junction, and let the other parts of the names foUow in*the plural, 

Tullii Oicerdnes. See G. 439, 4. 
68 180.— 6. At this place. See G. 422, 1, 1). — Rhine, a cele- 

brated river in Europe. — 10. That boast. See G. 371, 1, 3), (2). 

— 13. The same as, idem quod. See G. 451, 5. 

70 186. — 1. AriovistUS, a German chieftain in the time of Caesar. 

— 2. By his own name, suo nomXne, Ipsius is unnecessary. — 
4. Prom his own name, e suo nomine. — 5. Whom. See G. 
385. —Blind. SeeG. 594, II. — 9. Our opinion, sententiam. 
The possessive should be omitted. — 12. My opinion. Ilere it is 
better to use the possessive to avoid all ambiguity. 

72 191. — 6. His. The possessive before commander and kome 

should be omitted in rendering into Latin. — To be permitted, 
-^i liceai. See G. 492, 2. —7. Of what. See G. 374, 5.-8. Of 
Ariovistus =from AriovisHis. 

74 196. —3. Tiberius Gracchus, a statesman famous in the 

political historj of Rome. — 4. Publius Soipio Nasica, a Ro- 
man citizen distinguished for his integrity. — 6. Spoke Iiatin, 
Latine locntum esse. The Latin idiom uses the adverb Latine where 
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the English uses the noun Latin. — 9. To take. See G. 491.— 
The city of Qeneva, Lat. idiom, ihe city Geiieva. See G. 363. 
— 10. To encotuiter. Use the Infinitive in this sentence, but see 
note on 141, 3. 

202. — 3. Sent, misisse, referring to the historical fact that Ario- 77 
yistus sent, etc. Mittire would niean was sending at the time of the 
statement. See G. 641, 1.-4. I said SO = / said it ; but it in 
such cases should be omitted in rendering into Latin. See 457. — 5. 
To the city of, etc. See G. 379, 2. — G. To their camp, etc., 
Lat. idiom, io Oeneva to their camp. — 9. When a boy. See G. 
863, 8. — 11. Your letter = your communicaiiony with no special 
reference to its form. 

207. — 2. The good. See 441, 1. —3. Are envied. See G. 79 
801, 3. — 7. Of Ephesus, Ephisus, in apposition with nomen, — 9. 
By all. See G. 388. — 10. What business, Lat. idiom, whai of 
business, See G. 396, III. 2, 3).— 11. Is a glory, Lat. idiom, is 
for a glory. See G. 390. 

212. — 8. Por whom = for whose interests, cui t See G. 385, 81 
3. — 11. Was a detriment. See G. 390. 

218. — 3. Acceptable, — because of its value. — 6. Pecilliar 84 
to Athens, proprium AthenSrum. See G. 391, 2, 4). — 8. Bor- 
ders, finihus. See G. 884, 386. —9. Very near the camp. See 
G. 392, II. 

224. — 2. To make. See G. 489. — 3. In military aflfeirs, 86 
rei militaris. See G. 399, 2, 2). —6. They had more zeal, 
Lat. idiom, more ofzeal was to them. — 6. Very desirous, avidi ; 
the force of very being involved in avidus. 

229.-3. Of great valor. See G. 402, ni. — 4. Is character- 89 
istio of, Lat. idiom, is of See G. 402, l. — 7. Not ; for the posi- 
tion of non, -see G. 602, IV. 

235.-2. With . . . forces, omnlhus copiis. See G. 414, 7. 01 
— As aid, auxitio. See G. 390. — 4. More than flve, etc. See 
G. 417, 8. — 6. Antioch, Antiochia, an ancient city of Syria. — 7. 
Than that of. See G. 897, 1. — Themistocles, a celebrated 
Athenian general. — Solon, the famous lawgiver of Athens. 

241. — 6. And your. Repeat et, but use th^ possessive only 94 
once. See 469 ; also G. 687, 1. 6. — 6. There was no need, 
nihtl opus fuit. — 7. Make the best use of = use hest, 1. e. in 
the best manner. 

247.-7. Must be waged. See G. 229. — 10. Here the 96 
thought requires that prominent places should be given to the Latin 
words ioT.marh and capable. 
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99 252. — 1. Pythagoras, a cdebrated Grecian philosopher. — 

Brutns, the deliverer of Rome from the oppression of Tarquin the 
Proud. — In whioh, quo, See G. 426. — 3. On the flrst day 
of May, calendis Maiis, lit. on the May calends, — 5. In this 
sentence, omit his in rendering into Latin. — 6. Two years after- 
wards. See G. 418 ; 427. — 11. Is a man of such eloquence, 
Lat. idiom, is of^ or wiih, such eloquence, See G. 428. — - That he 
delights. See G. 494. 

102 268. — 1. In the OOnsulship, etc, Lat. idiom, Cassius heing 
consul, See G. 431. — XJnder the yoke, suh jugum, The yoke 
was used as the symbol of submission and servitude. — 3. Havlng 
routed the army, Lat. idiom, the army having heen routed, — 
Aqultanians, the inhabitants of ancient Aquitania in Gaul. — 4. 
To fLght = to or for fighting, ad pugn^ndum, — 9. In the time, 
etc, Lat. idiom, Cicero heing alive, 

104 263. — 4. Prequently. See G. 443. — 5. Assembled in the 
temple, Lat. idiom, came together into the temple. — Jupiter 
Stator. Staior, the stayer, he who arrests the flight of soldiers and 
causes them to stand fast, is one of the epithets of Jupiter, the king 
of the gods. — 6. Was the flrst, etc, Lat. idiom, thefirst accused, 
See G. 442, 1. 

107 268. — 6. WhO oppose. See G. 445, ^,2)-, 463, 1. — 7. 
There are some. See Model VII. — Who fear. See G. 501, l. 
— 8. As we OUght, Lat. idiom, that which we ought, See G. 
445, 7. — 9. To ascertain, Lat. idiom, who m^y ascertain, See 
G. 500; 445, 5.— Are. See G. 525. — 10. Devoted himself 
to = studied, — Which, quod. See G. 445, 4. 

110 274.-2. On the 8th Of Nov., I-»at. idiom, on the sixth day 
hefore the ides of Novemher. See G. 708; 708, 3; 709. —4. Such 
was . . . madness. See ^, 453, 4.-5. The best booka 
whiQh. See Model V. ; also G. 453, 5. — 7. Their money. See 
G. 447. 

112 279. — 1. It WOUld be better, See Model V. ; also G. 475, 
4, 1). — 3. ShoMd h|tve been. See 476, l. — 5. Could he 
not, etc, Jj2A„ WfiTo^ioas he not ahle to order, — 7. Did judge. 
See G. 494. — (pie best thing to do. See G. 670, 1. — 10. 
From the founding, etc, L.at. idiom, from the cityfounded. See 
410; alsoG. 580. 

114 286.-1. Like Catiline. See G. 399, 3, 2).— That they 
dared. See G. 494; 481, II. 1.-6. When consul. See G. 
363, 3. — For the safety, ad sdtntem, lit. to the safety^ i, e. to 
that end. See 380, III. —Has been oalled^ See G. 482, 2.— 
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9. Rest, — in itself considered. — 10. Resty i. e. as a means of 
invigorating its powers. 

290. — 4. Care must be taken, cavendum est. — 6. That =117 
but that, quin. — S. I fear that. See G. 492, 4, 1). — 9. To 
Watch, vigtlemuSj lit. ihat we should {may) watch. See G. 496, 1. 
— 10. Prom defendillg, Lat. idiom, hy which he should less de- 
fend. See G. 499. - 

296. — 1. Ambassadors, legatos. This word may stand after 119 
the verb, directly before the Relative clause. — To establish, qui 
confirmarent, lit. who should establish. See G. 600. — 2. Faesulae, 
a town in Etruria. — 4. Will lose, amiUas. See G. 492, 4; 479. 

— 8. To be read. See G. 601, in. 

301.-4. Unless you suppress =i£nZe«5 you shaM suppress. 122 
8ee G. 470, 2. — Consoript Fathers. The Roman senators were 
often thus addressed. — Por inaction. See G. 410, II. — 8 
This oonspiracy, etc. See 419. 

307. —4. That which, id quod. But it is often better to begin 125 
the sentence with the Relative clause, and let the antecedent follow ; 
as, quod est, etc, id, etc. — 6. With yoUT aid. See G. 414. — 6. 
Iiet not fear deter, ne timor deterreat. See G. 488, 3. --Prom 
watching. See G. 499. — 8. What is right. See G. 627. 

312. — 1. Came, venit. See G. 618, 3.-2. When they 127 
were. See Model III. ; also G. 618, II. — 3. Because he has 
driven, — the reason assigned by those who hate, not by the nar- 
rator. See G. 620, II. — 4. Because he has driven, — the 
reason assigned by the narrator himself. See G. 620, 1. — 6. These 
things, quae, lit. which things. See G. 463. — 8. Is recorded. 
See G. 622, II. 

317. — 2. At the command, etc., Lat. idiom, the consul com- 129 
manding. See G. 431. — 3. TJpon^ conceming. — 4. Difficult 
to say. See G. 670. — 6. Would preserve, i. e. in the future. 
See G. 543. 

323. — 1. When he received. See G. 631. —What mood 131 
would be used in the direct discourse? See G. 518, 3. — 6. That, 
quin. See G. 498, 3.-7. Who does not desire, qui non 
cupiaty or quin cupiai. See also Syn. 618. 

329. —5. Would have gone. See G. 532, 2, 2). —6. When 133 
he COmes. See G. 532, 4. In the direct discourse this would be, 
when Icome = when I shall have come. — 9. Is the part of forti- 
tude, Lat. idiom, is offortitude. See G. 402, 1. 

334. —3. Do not think. See Model V.; also G. 635, 1, 3). 135 

— 6. Let me know, Lat. idiom, mcike(pr cause) ihat Imay know. 
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— Are doing. See G. 626. — 8. At his own personal peril, 
suo sollus pericHlo, See G. 397, 3. — 9. These books on phi- 
lOSOphy, Lat. idiom, ihese concerning philosophy books, See 419. 

138 340. — 6. To be happy. See Model II. — 8. In vain, i. e. 
without success, without accomplishing his object. — 10. To no 
pnrpose, i. e. not only without accomplishing the desired object, 
but absolutely without any good result. — Brought HS, Lat. 
idiom, hrought for us. See G. 385. — 12. To be wise. See G. 
647, II. 

140 346. — 1. Frofess to be wise, Lat. idiom, profess ihemselves 
io be (ihai ihey are) wise. — 2. Who is nnwilling. See G. 601, 
I. — 6. Upon the state. See G. 386. 

142 351. — 4. He also says, idem didi. See G. 451, 3. — 5. It is 
my duty, meum esi. See G. 404, i. — 6. What I think, an 
indirect question. — What you have done = <Aa^ which you 
have donCf a Relative clause. See G. 525, 5, 1). — 7. Whether — or. 
See G. 526, II. 1. ~ Of greater value, pluris. See G. 402, III. 
1. — 8. That he had conquered. See Model VIII. ; also G. 
654, IV.; 558, V. 2; 520, U.—O. That men are delighted. 
See G. 556, IL 

145 357. — 2. That you are. See G. 558, V. 1. — Of seeuring. 
See G. 563. — 4. Upon the . . . saving, etc, Lat. idiom, upon 
ihe republic io be saved. — 5. For perceiving, ad with the 
Gerundive. — 6. To be plimdered. See G. 565, 3. 

147 362. — 3. Beading, writing. Place the Latin word for the 
former at the end of the first clause, and that for the latter at the 
beginning of the second. See G. 595. — Por writing, scribendiy 
lit. ofwriiing. See G. 393, 1. — 6. Of his hearers, audieniium, 
or eOrum qui audiuni. See 438 ; also G. 575, 1 ; 577. — 7. More 
necessary. See G. 169, 2; 170. — Than that of requiting, 
Lat. idiom, ihan requiiing. — 8. To salute. See G. 569. 

149 367. — 3. In this sentence the relation of the different parts will 
be best shown by placing the verb before the object. — 4. When 
they speak, Lat. idiom, speaking. See G. 678, 1. — 5. Prom 
me, meam, lit. my. Sce 462. — 7. Having accomplished. Sec 
G. 431, 2, (3). 

152 373. — 1. That. Sce G. 498, 3.-6. And; omit in rendering 
into Latin. See G. 587, I. 6. — Pompey, a celebratcd Roman 
general. — 7. In the temple, — regarded simply as an cdifico. — 
8. In this temple ; use the most general word. 

154 379. — 2. More, plura, lit. more ihings. — 'KBkYe, hdbuero, lit. 
shaU have had. — 6. Have to fear. See G. 388, 1, 1). 
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384. — 1. To see. See G. 492,3.-4. To be an honor, 157 

L.at. idiom, io be for an honor, See G. 390. — 5. To say, qui 
dicSrenty lit. who should say. See G. 600. — 6. To achieye, ad 
with Gerundive. Sec G. 665, 3. 

389.-2. To set forth; place the Latin Infinitive in this 1^9 
instance at the end of the sentence. See 695, VI. — 4. If any one 
should firee. See Model II. — 6. If the fear, etc. See G. 
431, 2. (1). 

396.-3. Thoughheis. SeeG.516,IL— S.CaiusMucius. ICI 
While Porsena was hesieging Rome, Caius Mucius, afterwards sur- 
named Scaevola, attempted to deliver the city by slaying the king. 

401. — 1. When virtue govems. See G. 431. — 2. Hav- 164 
ing come, Lat. idiom, when I had come. See G. 518, II. — 3. 
Arganthonius, a king of Tartessus in Spain. —5. At the age 
Of eighty-flve, Lat. idiom, having been born eighty-five years. — 
6. Isocrates, a celebrated Athenian orator. — In his ; omit the 
possessive in rendering. See G. 447. — 8. Flato, a celebrated 
Greek philosopher. — 9. While COnsul. See G. 363, 3. — Mari- 
US, a celebrated Roman general. 

407. — 1. Whichwe, etc. See G. 604, 1. — 7. Clodius, an un- 1C6 
principled Roman, and a bitter enemy of Cicero. — 10. Servilius 
Ahala, Master of Horse under the Koman Dictator Cincinnatus. — 
Spurius Maelius, a wealthy Roman knight. — Because he 
was seeking. See G. 578, II. 

416. — 1. Tarentum, a town in Southem Italy. —2. Flautus, 109 
a celebrated Roman poet. — 3. Just eighty-three. See G. 462, 
3. t- Before the COnSUlship, etc, Lat. idiom, before Cicero con- 
sul. See 409. — 4. With the attendance, etc, Lat. idiom, 
fortune being the aitendant. — 5. Of, de. — 9. From boyhood, 
Lat. idiom, /rom a boy. See 408. — 10. The desire. See 411. 

425.-3. AU . . . before Socrates. See4l9. — 6. In an 172 
enemy, in hoste posita. — 7. Temples aroimd the fonmi. 
See 420. — 10. Epicurus, the famous Greek philosopher from 
whom the Epicureans have derived their name. 

433.-4. Antiochus, a king of Syria.- 5. Achilles, the 175 
most famous Grecian hero in the Trojan war. — 7. Wishes. See 
G. 625.-11. Of Antony, Antonii. Place this word at the 
beginnitig of the sentence. — His ; omit in rendering into Latin. 

445. — 1. Begin with iniHrestf nt. — 2. Gorgias, a celebrated 178 
Greek rhetoriclan. — Leontini, an ancient town in Sicily. — 3. 
ProdicUS, a Greek rhetorician. — Ceus, or Cea, an island in the 
Aegean Sea. — 4. Pharsalia, a plain in Thessaly, famous for 
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Cae8ar'8 yictoiy oyer Fompey. — Atticus, an intimate Mend of 
Cicero. — 6. Iieactra, a town in Boeotia, famoos for the victorj of 
the Thehan general Epaminondas over the Lacedaemonians. — 6. 
One of the Seven, Lat. idiom, onefrom ihe Seven, i. e. the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. — 7. Are no less useful, Lat. idiom, bring 
(impart) no less uixLity (advaniage), or like the English. — War- 
riors, Lat. idiom, ihose who wage war, See 438. — 8. Crotonay 
a town m Southem Italy. — In the fourth year, etc., Lat. idiom, 
TarquiniuM Superbns reigning ihe fourth year* See G. 431 ; 378. 
— Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh king of Bome. — 10. 
While in ezile, Lat. idiom, while they were in exile, See G. 518, 
II. — 11. So virtuouB, ea virtate. See 441, and Modellll. — 
IXo Other aim, Lat. idiom, nothing else ifnot (unless), 

181 465. — 3. Armenians, a people in Asia. — 7. Many weighty, 
Lat. idiom, many and weighty. — 10. As possible. See 449. — 
14. Many Of the best, multi opflmi, lit. many best. 

185 466. — 5. When I heard. This is intended to designate iime 
Bimply. — 6. Have to leam. See G. 388, 1, 1). — 7. As much 
time. See G. 396, III. 2, 3); 594, III.— 8. As certain, Lat. 
idiom, for certain, 

187 475. — 2. Cimbrians, a people of Northem Europe, who in- 
vaded tho Roman empire and were defeated by Caius Marius. — 3. 
Miletus, a city in Asia Minor- — 6. His, ejus, referring to Soc- - 
rates. See 468, 2. — 10. The town of Antioch. See G. 
379, 2. 

190 481. — 2. Por the safety of See G. 602, IL 3.-4. Place 
the Relative clause at the beginning of the sentence. See G. 604, 
II. — 7. He, i. e. Thales. — Astyages, king of Media in the sixth 
century B. C. — 10. That of Cicero. See 476, 4. 

194 49L — 2. You or I? See G. 346, II. 2, 1). — 4. The con- 
versation. See 484. — 11. All the good. See 485. — 12. 
Sextus Roscius, a citizen of Ameria in Italy, defended by Cicero 
in an oration stUl extant. — Was constantly. See G. 443. 

197 499. — 1. AU the greatest. See486. — 2. Now that . . . old. 
See G. 363, 3. — 6. It seems . . . that Crassus, Lat. idiom, 
Crassus seems. See 494. — 6. So far . . . from admiring. See 
G. 496, 8. — 9. Valor of Soipio. See 492. 

199 606. — 4. It is said that. See 494. — Xerxes, a celebrated 
king of Persia. — 6. Men may live. Use the impersonal con- 
Btruction. See 600, III. — 7. One should contend. See 495, 1. 

203 616.— 4. When I obtain, Lat. idiom, when I shaU have ob- 
tadned, — 6. Indeed while I, qui dum, lit. wh4> while, See G. 
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453. — 9. One can live. Use the Impersonal Fassiye Constroc- 
tion. See496; 500,111. 

621. — 1. What COUnsel, Lat. idiom, tphat of counsel.-^2. 206 
Sach day — every day, quoque die» — 3. When boys. See G. 
363, 3. — We had the opinion = the opinion was to us, — 4. 
That one cannot live. Use the Fass. Impers. eonstruction, non 
posse vivi, — 5. Says that no one = denies that any one, 

528. — 1. In the whole of Asia. See G. ^22, 1, 1). — 3. 209 
Wonld be . . . to impel = wovld be able to impel, — You 
think, putares, not putas, as this clause is treated as a part of the 
conclusion, — which you would in that event think hest, — 4. I 
wish, vdim, lit. / wovld wish, — a modest, respectful form of ex- 
pressing a wish. — • WOTlid write. See G. 493, 2.~On What 
day. Flace this clause, on account of its importance, at tlie begin- 
ning of the sentence. — 6. Shonld have been. See G. 475, 1. 

636. — 1. That there were. See G. 498, 3. — 2. The study 211 
in which, id studivm in quo. See 484. — Be an honor to, 
Lat. idiom, hefor an honor to, See G. 390. — 3. Have attained. 
See G. 501, I. — 5. As we wish = as we may wish, — 6. I de- 
sire, optoy — involving no purpose. See Syn. 618. — 8. Plans. 
ConsUia should begin the sentence to show its relation to both 
clauses. — 10. Who . . . statesmen. See 438. 

541. — 1. We nmst give. See 557, III. — 2. Arch^rtas, a 214 
Fythagorean philosopher of Tarentum in Italy. — To remember 
== that he should remember, — indirect discourse. See G. 530, II. 
— 3. To hear. Use the Infinitive, or ad with the Gerund. — 5. 
For the safety, ad with the Acc. See 380, III. — 7. Dion, 
a brother-in-law of the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse. — Of Syra- 
cnse. See 435. — To liberate, ut with the Subjunctive, or ad 
with the Gerundive, Use the latter. — 9. Snitable to COm- 
mand, Lat. idiom, suitaUe who may comrnand, See G. 501, III. 
— 10. To pay his respects. Use Supine. -— 12. To be pre- 
sented, Lat. idiom, that he should be presented, See G. 495. 

650. — 2. CicerOi The subject may be placed either before or 217 
after the participial clause. — 6. Having achieved . . . deeds. 
Use the Abl. Abs. — The ancient . . . Olympns, Olympum ur- 
bem antlquam, — 6. Having COnquered. Use quum with the 
Subjunctive. — Mantinea, a city in Arcadia. — 9. Requite yOTll? 
favor = requite, or retum to you, the favor, — Be grateflLl = 
have gratitude', Here gratiam may be omitted, as it can be so 
readily supplied from the preceding clause. 

656. — 1. On . . . despisingglory; de with the Gerundive. 220 
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— 2. Hippias, a celebrated Greek rhetorician. — Olympia, a 
district in Elis, where the Olympic games were held. — 3. Qeld 
With CatO. This identifies the conversation. See 651,1. — 5. 
At the age Of nineteen, Lat. idiom, having heen horn nineteen 
years, — 6. What advice you gave = what you advised. — 7. 
Sxoept injnries, Lat.idiom, ifnot (unless) injuries. — 9. And; 
omit in rendering. See G. 687, t. 6. 

223 561. — 1. By means of money, Abl. — 2. One. One should 
be omitted in rendering. — 3. It mnst be admitted. In the 
several sentences in this exercise, musi is bfest rendered by the 
Periphrastic Conj. — That . . . is. With conce^fo, either the Infini- 
tive, or ut with the Subjunctive, may be used. — 7. Ought to do, 
i. e. in view of the circumstances of the case. See 557, III. — 8. 
Should "be. Use the Impers. construction. — Be arranged 
with reference to = he referred to. — 10. By a . . . admira- 

tion, admiratidne. 

227 669. — 2. That which one thinks, id quod sentit. The Sub- 
junctive would not be incorrect, but would be less definite. — 3. 
Not . . . either . . . or = neither . . . nor. See 581. — 6. Por ad- 
ministering, ad with the Gerundive. See 380, III. ; 545. — 6. To 
be negligent. See G. 647, II. — 7. As I think you are 
aware = which I think you know. — Think. See Syn. 576. — I 
have acquaintance = there is to me an acquuintance. — 8. 
W Hatever, guae — ca, those things whieh. 

230 578. — 2. Consult for tho interests of a part, Lat. idiom, 
consult for a part. — 3. I supposed. See G. 601, I. — 4. Ought 
to have reference = ought to he referred. — 5. To sacriflce. 
Use the Infinitive. — 7. Without giving some precepts, etc, 
Lat. idiom, no precepts of duty heing (in the mean time) given. 
This sense — heing given, not having heen given — is best ex- 
pressed by the Fut. Pass. Part. tradendis. — 11. Attain, suppose. 
Subjunctive. See G. 518, II. ; 627. 

234 687. — 1. Leamed studies. See 440, 2. — 4. And. See G. 
687, I. 6. — Are perishable. For gender of adjective, see G. 
439, 2, 3). — 10. Ferhaps the greatest hero, haud sdo an 
summum. See G. 626, II. 2, 2). — Lysis, a celebrated Pythagorean 
philosopher of Tarentum. 

237 594. — 3. Have been taught = educated, trained. See 685. 

— To arrange. Use Subj. of Purpose. — 6. Would speak. 
Use Pres. Infin. — 6. Deserve to be seen. See G. 231. — 7. 
Nothing new = nothing of new. — 8. Lost in thought, cogi- 
tatione impediti, engaged, occupied with thought. — 10. I have 
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been destring. See G. 467, 2. — 12. Though the tyrant 
was removed. See G. 431, 2. — 13. Also; render by the 
proper fonn ofidem, See G. 461, 3. 

599. — 1. And; omit in rendering. See G. 687, I. 6. — 2. 240 
Which we, etc. Insert this in the principal clause. See G. C04, 
I. — 3. Dionysins, the tyrant of Syracuse. — 5. He who obeys, 
eum qui jparei, or pareat. The former is more definite, and, 
perhaps, preferable in this sentence. — 7. Having retained, 
quum with Subj. See 643, 3.-9. CaillS DuillillS, a celebrated 
Roman commander, who gained a naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians in the first Punic war. — 11. To another, alUri, a second 
one, in contrast with himself. This contrast gives alUri an em- 
phatic position at the end of the sentence. 

607. ^ 1. Was expected to speak, dictnrus esset, was about 243 
to speak. — Por the purpose of hearing him; causa with the 
Gerund. See 380, IV. — 4. To be better, quo meliores essent. 
See G. 497. In this sentence the Latin verb for have taught is 
treated as a Historical tense. Hence essentj not sint. See G. 482, 
1. — As Lysis taught Epaminondas of Thebes, ut Lysis 
Epaminondam Thebanum, or, inverting the order, as is often done 
in illustrations, ut ThebCinum Epaminondam Lysis. The verb 
iaught should be omitted in rendering, because it can be readily 
supplied. — 6. And not only = nor only, neque solum. See 681. 
— Xiiterary WOrks, monumenta litterarum. See 440, 2. — 7. 
To disgnise the fact that those things, Lat. idiom, to dis- 
guise that those things. — 8. Solon. The Athenians had mado 
it a capital off*ence to propose the recovery of Salamis from the 
Megarians. Accordingly Solon pretended to be mad, that, in liis 
supposed frenzy, he might with impunity urge the unpopular 
measure. 

614. — 1. It is related of . . . that . . . first who 247 
reigned, Lat. idiom, Servius Tullius is relatedfirst to have reigned. 
See 610, III.; also G. 642.-2. Having been nnable, quum 
with the Subj. — To Tarqninii, a city of Etruria, Tarquinios, 
in urbem JStruriae. U7'bem is not treated simply as an Appositive 
to Tarquinios, but with the preposition in it becomes a modifier of 
the verb. See G. 379, 2; 423, 3, 3). — Cypselus, a celebrated 
tyrant of Corinth. — 6. Lycnrgus, the celebrated Spartan law- 
giver. — The authority of the Delphic ApoUo, i. e. of the 
Oracle at Delphi. — 6. Milo, a famous athlete. — Bearing =? sup' 
porting, or sustaining the weight of. Use sustineo in the Imperf. 
Subj. with quum. — 8. As is admitted, id quod constat. See G. 
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445, 7. — To bring it ; omit the pronoun it in rendering. See 
457. ~ 9. They say, ferunt, Place this verb after the Snbject 
Acc. See 601. — 10. Having been banished, quumy with Subj. 

250 620. — 2. Themselves, se, Place this at the beginning of the 
sentence to show its common relation to the seyeral clauses. — 
And; omit. — 3. The blessings whieh are past^i^o^ bless- 
ings. — A^, It seemed to me that. See 610, 1.; also G. 649, 4, 
1). — One of, unus exf one from. See G. 398, 4. — 6. After tho 
overthrow of the republie. XTse the Abl. Abs. — lO. If we 
promise = t/ we shall promise, See 627, III. ; also G. 470, 2. — 
11. If we ahow = ifweshdllshow.^Axe about to 8tate= 
shdll be (at that future time) about to state, 

264 626. — 1. I shall willingly commimicate. See 621, in. 
1. — 3. Will offend. Use Pres. Subj. See G. 479.-4. My- 
self, referring especially to native talents, ingenium, See 621, 1. 
Aid. Use Plur. in Latin, helps, aids, See 411, 2. — 5. This 
event = this thing, — 6. Treasures, possessions, res, things. 

— 8. Could have happened, Lat. idiom, was dble io happen, 
See G. 641, 3. — 10. Por empire, de imperioy lit. concerning 
empire, — 11. Letters, littirae, written communications without 
special reference to fepistolary form. See Syn. 200. . 

257 632.-2. Could say. Use Present Infin. See G. 541, 1.— 
4. Weighty; for the position bf the Adj. in Latin, see G. 697, I. 

— 5. Philo, a celebrated Grecian philosopher. The Academy at 
Athens was a famous school of philosophy. — 7. Say — not = 
deny,—^, A letter from me. See 462. — Por the purpose 
of recovering my voice. Use causa with the Gerundive. 

260 638. --1. Por him, in eum, against him. — Should kill; 
Plup. Subjunctive, to denote a completed action with reference to 
the time of punishment. — Would COmmit, Fut. Infin. — 6. 
That it may not. Use the Relative. See G. 601, 1. — 7. If 
they were not. Insert the condition after the proper names, and 
observe that the words by ihem in the condition must be rendered by 
the noun liitiris, and the words of letters in the conclusion, by the 
pronoun earum, referring back to that noun. — In the knowledge 
and practice, ad with Gerundiye, lit. io perceiving and prac- 
iising virtue. 
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Abandon. Rdinquo, ire, llqui, 

Udum. 
Able, be able. Foisuniy posse, 

potui, G. 289. 
Abound in. Abundo, Hre, avi, 

Stum, 
About. To be about to, rendered 

by the Act. Feriphraa. Coxg. G. 

228. 
Above. Supra^ adr. 
Absurd. Ah$urdu3y a, vm. 
Abundance. Copiay ae, f. 
Academy. Academia, ae, f. 
Acceptable. Accepiui, a, um ; 

graius, a, um. See 216. Make 

acceptable,i7ro&o, Ore, avi, aium, 
Accommodate one's self to. Obei- 

quor, i, eecUtus sum, dep. 
Accomplisb. Conficio, efficio, Hre, 

fed, fedum; assiquor, i, secUt' 

tus sum, dep. Acbievements are 

accompUshed, rss geruntur. 
Accordance, in accordance with. 

Egc, Cy prep. with abl. G. 434, 8. 
Accordlng to one's desire. Ex sen' 

tentia. See 339. 
Account, on account of. Propter, 

prep. with acc. 
Accuipulate (trans.). Augeo, €re, 

auxi, auctum, 
Accusation. Crimen, Inis, n. 
13 



Accuse. AccQso, are, Svi, aium. 
Achieve. Ago, ire, egi, aeium. 
Achievement. Res gesia. See 474. 

Achievements are accomplished, 

res geruntur. 
AchiUes. AchiUes, is, m. 
Acquaintance, experience. Usus, 

us, m. A very intimate acquaint- 

ance, summus usus, 
Acquainted, be, become, acquainted 

with. Cognosco, ire, nOvi, wJ- 

tum, 
Acquire. Paro, Hre, Hviy atum. 
Acquit. Absolvo, ire, solvi, soln- 

tum. 
Across. Trans, prep. with acc. 
Act. Ago, ire, egi, adum ; facio, 

ire, feci, factum. 
Action, deed. Facium, i, n. 
Adjacent, nearest. Proxlmus, a,um. 
Administer. Gero, ire, gessi, ges- 

tum. 
Admiration, a feeling of admira- 

tion. Admiratio, dnis, f. 
Admire. Miror, admiror, Hri, 

atus sum, dep. 
Admit, confess. Confiteor, €ri,feS' 

sus sum, dep. Admit, concede, 

concedo, ire, cessi, cessum. 
Admitted, it is admitted. Constat, 

constitit, 
Admonish. Moneo, admdneo, ire, 

ui, itum. 
Admonition. Admoniiio, dnis, f, 
(277) 
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Adorn. JExorno, Hre, dviy dtum. 

Adorn» clothe, vestio, ire, ivi and 

ii, Uum, 
Advantage. Hmolumenium, i, n. ; 

commjidtm, i, n. ; uiiUtas, atis, f. 
Adversary. Adversarius, ii, m. 

See 504. 
Adversity. Res adversae, f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Advice. Consilium, ii, n. To give 

advice» sv>adeo, ere, suasi, su4i- 

sum, G. 385. 
Advise. Moneo, ire, ui, itum / 

suadeo, €re, suasi, suxisum, 
Adviser. Auctor, dris, m. 
Aeduans. Aedui, orum, m. pl. 
Affair, thing. Mes, rei, f. Military 

affairs, res mUitaris, sing. 
Afiect. Ajficio, ere, fici, fectum, 

Aflfect, prompt, commdveo, ere, 

mOvi, mOtum. 
Afiection. Amor, Oris, m. Duti- 

ful affection, piitas, atis, f. 
Affluent, rich, copious. Uber, iris. 
Africa. Africa, ae, f. 
Africanus. AfricHmis, i, m. 
After. Post, prep. with acc. 
Afterwards. JPbst, adv. 
Agaln and again. Etiam atque, 

etuim, 
Against. Contra; in; prep. with 

acc. 
Age, period of life. Aetas, Siis, f. 

Old age, senectus, Htis, f. At the 

age of, natus,.a,^m, with acc. 

of time. See 400. 
Aged, old. Senex, senis. 
Agency — through one*s agency. 

Per, prep. with acc. See 232, 5. 
Agis. Agis, idis, m, < 

Ago. Abhinc, adv. 
Agreeable. Jucundus, a, um, See 

216. 
Ahala. AhiHa, ae, m. 
Aid. Auxilium, ii, n. ; adjumen- 

tum, i, n. Means, opes, opum, 

f. pl. G. 183, 1. 
Aid, to aid. AdjHvo, are, jftvi, jn- 

tum. 
Aim — propose to one*s self no 

other aim. Sibi nihil aliud nisi 



proponire (propdno, ire, posui, 

posiium). See 444. 
Alba Longa. Alba Longa, Albae 

Longcue, f. 
Alexander. Alexander, dri, m. 
Alive. Vivus, a, um. 
All. Omnis, e, Each, every, quis- 

que, qu^que, quodque and quic- 

que or quidqu^ Ail together, 

cunctus, a, um, At all, omnlno, 

adv. NotataU,mW. G.380, 2. 
AUobroges. AUobrdges, um, m. pl. 
Allow. ConUdo, ire, cessi, cessum, 

Allow to pass, intermitto, ire, 

mlsi, missum, 
Ally. Socius, ii, m, 
Alone. Solus, a, um, G. 149. 

Without exception, unus, a, um. 

G. 149. 
Already. Jam, adv. 
Also. Etiam, adv. I, you, he, 

&c., also, idem, eddem, idem, 

Seo 350. 
Although. Utsi ; licet ; eiiamsi ; 

quamquam ; quamvis. G. 615, 

516. 
Always. Semper, adv. 
Ambassador. Legatus, i, m. 
Among. Inter, prep. with acc. 

Among, with, near to, apud, prep. 

with acc. 
Amount, quantity. Vis, vis, f. 
Ample. Amplus, a, um, 
Ancient. Antiquus, a, um ; pris- 

iinus, a, um, See 162. 
Ancus. Ancus, i, m. 
And. Et ; que ; aique or a>e, conj. 

G. 587, 1. 2, 3. And yet = and, 

et. And not, neque, conj. And 

that too, et is ; et is quidem (is 

ea, id). 
Anger. Iracundia, ae, f. 
Annoyance. Molesiia, ae, f. 
Another. Alius, a, ud, G. 149; 

149, 3. Another (of two), a fel- 

low-creature, alter, ira, irum. 

G. 149 ; 149, 2. Another's, ali' 

inus, a, um, 
Antioch. Antiochia, ae, f, 
Antiochus. Antidchus, i, m. 
Antipater. AntipOter, tri, m. 
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Antony. Antonius, ii, m. 

Any. UUuSy a, um ; G. 149 ; aft- 

qui, qua, quod» Any one, quis. 

Any thing, quid. G. 189. If 

any, si quis. G. 190, 2. 
Apoilo. Apollo, inis, m. 
Apparel. Vestltus, us, m. 
Appear, seem. Videor, eri, visus 

sum, See 577. 
Appius. Appius, ii, m. 
Apply to. Gonfiro, ferre, tidi, 

collstum, in with acc. Apply 

one*8 self to, se conferre ad 

with acc. {conflro, ferre, tii- 

li, cMltum) ; se applicare ad 

with acc. (applico, are, Ovi, 

Stum), 
Appoint. Constituo, ire, ui, atum, 
Approach. Appropinquo,are, Ovi, 

atum ; accedo, ire, cessi, cessum, 
Appropriate, take. Sumo, ire, 

sumpsi, sumptum. Appropriate 

to, apply to, confiro, ferre, iHdi, 

collatum, in with acc. 
Approvc. Proho, are, avi, atum. 
Aquitanians. Aquitani, 5rMm,m.pl. 
Arar. Arar, dris, m. ; acc. Ard- 

rim. 
' Archytas. Arch^tas, ae, m. 
Arganthonius . Arganihonius,ii,m. 
Ariovistus. Ariovisius, i, m. 
Arise, become. JExsisio, ire, stiti, 

stltum, 
Aristotle. Aristotiles, t«, m. 
Armenian. Armenius, ii, m. 
Arms. Arma, Orum, n. pl. G. 

131, 1, 4). 
Army. Fxercltus, us, m. ; agmen, 

inis, n. ; acies, ei, f. See 178. 

Army on the march, agmen, 

inis, n. 
Around. Circum, adv., and prep. 

with acc. 
Arouse. Erigo, ire, rexi, rectum. 
Arrange (a line of battle). Instruo, 

ire, struxi, structum. Arrange 

with reference to, refiro, ferre, 

tidi, laium, ad with acc. See 634. 
Arrive. PervHnio, ire, vSni, ven- 

tum. Arrive, come, venio, ire, 

veni, ventum. 



Arrogance. Arrogcmtia, a«, f. 

Art. Ars, artis, f. 

As. Ui, adv. As = since, quum, 
conj. As, after iam, quxzm, adv. 
As = for, pro, prep. with abl. 
As to, after ita, ut, conj. with 
subjunct. As — as possible, 
quam, adv. with superlat. See 
449. As much, quantus, a, um. 
As much — as, tantus, a, um — 
quantus, a, um. See 527. As 
soon as, quum primum. As, 
relative, especially after idem, 
etc., qui, quae, quod. As = that 
which, a thing which, id quod, 
See267; also G. 445, 7. 

Ascanius. Ascanius, ii, m, 

Ascertain. Cognosco, ire, nOvi, 
niium. 

Ashamed, be ashamed. Pudet, pu- 
duit and puditum esi. See 228 ; 
alsoG. 299; 410, lU. 

Asia. Asia, ae, f. 

Ask. Rogo, are, avi, atum. Ask (a 
question), inierrdgo, are, avi, 
atum, Ask, inquire, quaero, ire, 
quaesivi and ii, quaesitum^ Ask 
for, peio, ire, ivi and tt, itum. 
It is asked, quaeritur, quaesitum 
est. 

Assemble. Convinio, ire, veni, 
venium, Multitudes assemble, 
concursus fit. See 606. 

Assembly. Condo, Onis, f. 

Assiduously. SiudiOse, adv. 

Assign. Trihuo, ere,ui, atum. 

Associate. Socius, ii,m. 

Astyages. Astydges, is, m. 

At. Apud, ad, prep. with acc. At 
the age of, natus, a, um, with 
acc. of time. See 400. At the 
suggestion of, aucior, in abl. 
abs. At all, omnino, adv. Not 
atall,mM. G.380,2. Atlength, 
tandem, adv. At once, jam, adv. 
At times, inierdum, adv. 

Athenian. Aiheniensis, is, m. 
and f. 

Athens. Aihenae, arum, t. pl. 

Attack. Adorior, iri, ortus sum, 
1 dep. 
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Attain. Cfonsiquor, assiquor, t, 

secaius sum, dep. ; adipiscory «, 

adeptus sum, dep. 
Attempt. Conor, Srt, dius sum, 

dep. ; Unto, Hre, Svi, Sium, 
Attend to, serve. Servio, ire, ivi, 

lium, G. 386. 
Attendance, with the attendance of. 

Comes, liis, in abl. abs. 
AttendAnt. Com^s, Itis, m. and f. 
Attention, study. Siudium, ii, n. 

Attention, exertion, work, opi' 

ra, ae, f. 
Attentive. Aiienius, a, um, 
Atticus. Atiicus, i, m. 
Attract. AUicio, ire, lexi, lectum. 
Audacity. Audcusia, ae, f. 
Author. Auctor, Oris, m. and f. 
Authority. Auctor^tcLs, aiis, f. 
Ayail. Valeo, ire, ui, iium. 
Avaricious. AvSrus, a, um. 
Avoid. Vito, are, Hvi, Sium. 
Await. Exspecio, are, Hvi, aium. 
Award. Tribuo, ire, ui, Hium. 
Aware — be awarc. Scio, scire, sci- 

vi, sciium. 

B. 

Banish, throw off. Ahjlcio, ire, 
jeei, jecium, Banish, expcl, ex- 
pello, ire, pXdi, pulsum. 

Base. Turpis, e. 

Battle. Proelium, ii, n. A battle 
is fought, pugndtur, atum est, 
impers. 

Be. Sum, esse, fui. Be a charac- 
teristic of. See 42G. Be a law- 
giver, leges scriho, Ire, scripsi, 
scriptum. See 438. Be a states- 
man, rei puhllcae praesum, es- 
se, fui. See 438. Be a war- 
rior, hdlum gero, Bre, gessi, ges- 
ium. See444. Be able,^055um, 
posse, potui. Be about to, Act. 
Periphrast. Conj. Be acquainted 
with, cognosco, ire, nOvi, nitum. 
Be ashamed, pudet, puduii and 
puditum est. See 228; also G. 
410, III. Be aware, scio, scire, 
scivi, sciium. Be born, nascor. 



i, natus sum. Be busy, oceupo' 
iione distiniri (^distlneo, €re, ui, 
ientum). See 631. How very 
busy one is, quania occupaiidnef 
etc. Be conducive to, condv^ 
co, ire, duxi, ducium. See 289. 
Be consistent with one'8 self, 5t- 
bi consentire, with ipse, a, um, in 
agreement with subjcct {con- 
sentio, Ire, sensi, sensum). Be 
delighted with, gaudeo, ire, ga- 
vlsus sum. Be destitute of, 
need, egeo, indigeo, ire, ui. 
See 239, I. Be eiated, effiror, 
ferri, eUttus sum. See 295. Be 
eminent, unus, a, um, emlneo^ 
ire, ui, or emineo alone. Be en- 
gaged in, sum, esse, fui, in with 
abl. See 534. Be evident, consto, 
are, sfiti, statum. Be expected 
to, Act. Periphrast. Conj. Be 
free from, be without, vaco, 
Sre, Uvi, SLium ; careo, ire, ui, 
itum ; egeo, ire, ui. See 239, 
I. Be grateful, gratiam haheo, 
ire, ui, Uum. See 548. Be 
held = to be, sum, esse, fui. 
Be ignorant of, ignOro, SLre, avi, 
atum, Be in command of, prcLe- 
sum, esse, fui. G. 38G. Be in 
force, vigeo, ire, vigui. Be in- 
timate with, familiariier uior, 
i, usus sum, dep. G. 419, 1. Be 
mad, furo, ire, ui. Be need- 
ful, there needs, is need of, opus 
est, fuit. G. 419, 3. Be on one*8 
guard, caveo, ire, cavi, cautum. 
Be one's intention, in einimo 
sum, esse, fui. See 206. Be 
subject to, obey, pareo, ire^ ui, 
iium. G. 385. Be sufficient, be 
able, possum, posse, potui. Be 
the duty, mark, part, &c., of, 
often rendered by the Pred. Gen. 
See 426. Be the result, evinio, 
ire, vini, ventum. Be the slave 
of, servio, ire, Ivi and ii, itum. 
G. 385. Be unable, non pos' 
sum, posse, potui. Be unwilUng, 
nolo, nolle, nolui, Be useful, 
uiilis, e, sum, esse, fui ; uiHHli- 
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iem affiro, ferre, attidiy aUatvm, 

See 444. Be willing, voloy velle, 

volui, Be without. See Befree 

from, . Be wont, soleo, Ire, solU 

tus 8um, 
Bear. Fero, ferre, ttili, latum, 

Bear, suflfer, patior, pati, pas- 

SU8 8um, dep. Bear, support, 

sustlneo, €re, ui, tentum. 
Beautiful. Pulcher, chra, chrum, 
Beauty. Pulchritndo, inis, f. 
Because. Quod, quia, conj. See 

Xiesson LXXX. Becausc of, 

propter, prep. with acc. 
Become. Fio, jUri, fa^etus sum, 

Become acquainted with, cog- 

nosco, ire, nOvi, nltum. 
Befall. Accido, Ire, i, 
Before. Ante, adv., and prep. with 

acc. 
Begin. Coepi, isse, G. 297, 1. 
Beginning. Jnitium, ii, n. 
Behalf, in behalf of. Fro, prep. 

with abl. 
Behoores — it behooves. Oportet, 

uit. 
Belgians. Belgae, Hrum, m, pl. 
Believe. Credo, ire, didi, dltum, 

G. 886. 
Beneficence. Beneficentia, ae, f, 
Best. Optimus, a, um. G. 165. 

In the best manner, opilfne, adv. 
Bestow. Impertio, %re, ivi and ii, 

itum. Bestow upon, conftro, 

ferre, VdXi, coUotum. 
Betake one*8 self. Se conferre 

(conftro, fei^re, tHli, coUatum)', 

se recipire (reApio, ire, dpi, 

ceptum). 
Better. Melior^ ius. G. 165. Bet- 

ter, preferable, scUius. See 627. 
Between. Inter, prep. with acc. 
Bird. Avis, a/vis, f. 
Bitterly. Acerhe, adv. 
Blame. Vitupiro, Hre, avi, atum. 
Blessing, good. Bonum, i, n. 
Blind. CaectLS, a, um. , 
Boast. GlOrior, Sri, atus sum, dep. 
Book. Liher, hri, m. 
Booty. Praeda, ae, i. 
Borders, territory. Fines, tum,m.pl. 



Bom for. NcUus, a, um^ with dat., 
or ad with acc. 

Both — and. Et^et, 

Boy. Puer, puiri, m. 

Boyhood. See 408. From boy- 
hood, apuiro, 

Branch of learning. Doctnna, ae,t 

Brave. Fortis, e, 

Bravely. FortUer, adv. 

Break, offend against. Vi6lo, are, 
avi, atum. 

Bring. Affiro,ferre, attHii, alld' 
tum. Bring, bear, fero, ferre, 
ttdi, lcUum. Bring to, addnco, 
ire, duxi, ductum. Bring to a 
close, finio, ire, ivi and tt , itum, 

Britain — of or fbom GreafrBritain, 
British. Britannicus, a, um, 

Brother. Fraier, tris, m. 

Brutus. Bruius, i, m. 

Build, make. Fado, ire, feci, fac' 
tum. 

Bum, bum up. ExHro, ire, ussi, 
ustum, Bnrn, set fire to, in* 
cendo, ire, cendi, censum, 

Business. Negotium, ii, n. To 
have business, negotium esse, 
with dat. of possessor. 

Busy, be busy. OccupatiOne disti' 
niri (distineo, ire, ui, tentum), 
See 631. How very busy one is, 
quanta occupcUiOne, etc. 

But. Sed ; autem ; vero. G. 687, 
III. 2. But not, and not, neqne, 

By. A, db, prep. with abl. By = 
from, in accordance with, e, ex, 
prep. with abl. By = through, 
per, prep. with acc. By letter, 
per littiras, By myself, yourself, 
&c., mecum, etc. See 568. By 
no means, minime, adv. Sce 586. 



Caesar. Caesar, Aris, m, 

Caius. Caius, ii, m, 

Calamity. CalamUas, atis, f. 

Call. Nomino, voco, appeUo, are, 
avi, atum, See 184. Call to 
mind, commemdro, are, avi, atum. 

Camillus. CamiXlus, i, m. 
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Camp. Castra, Orum, n. pl. 

Can, could. Possum, posse, poiui, 

Cannae. Cannae, Hrum, f. pl. 

Capable. Capa^y Hcis, 

Capture. Capio, ire, cepiy captum. 

Capua. Capua, a^, f. 

Care — take care. Caveo, ere, cavi, 

cautum, 
Care, care for. Ouro, are, Svi, 

atum. 
Carefully. Diligenier, adv. 
Caria. Caria, a£, f. 
Carry. Porto, Ure, Hvi, Stum, 
Carthage. CarthSgo, inis, f. 
Carthaginian. Poenus, i, m. ; Ca?'- 

ihaginiensis, is, m. and f. 
Cassius^ Cassius, ii, m. 
Catiline. Catillna, ae, m. 
Cato. Caio, 6nis, m. 
Catulus. CatvXus, i, m. 
Cause. Causa, ae, f. 
Cavalry. Equitatus, us, m. 
Celebrated. Claru^, a, um ; ceHi- 

her, hris, hre. See 233. 
Celestial. Coelestis, e, Celestial 

bodies, coelestia, ium, n. pl. 
Celts. Celtae, arum, m. pl. 
Censor. Censor, 6ris, m. 
Censorship. See 409. 
Censure. Reprehendo, ire, di, sum. 
Ccnsus — take the ccnsus of, cen- 

seo, ere, ui, censum. See 490. 
Certain. Certus, a, um. A certain, 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam and 

quiddam. 
Certainly. Certe, adv. 
Ceus, of Ceus.' Ceus, a, um. 
Chaeronea. Chaeronea, ae, f. 
Change. Muto, Sre, Svi, atum, 
Characteristic. See 426. ' 
Chariot. Currus, us, m. 
Cheerfulness. Hilaritas, Hiis, f. 
Chief. Summus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 
Children. Lihiri, Orum, m. pl. 
Choice. Conquisltus, a, um. 
Choose, select. Eligo, Ire, Ugi, 

lectum. 
Cicero. Ciciro, 6nis, m. 
Cimbrian. Cimhricus, a, um. A 

victory over the Cimbrians, Cim- 

brica vicioria. 



Citadel. Arx, arcis, f. 

Citizen. Civis, civis, m. and f. 

City. Urhs, urhis, f. City walls, 
walls of the city, moenia, ium^ 
n. pl. Founding of the city, 
urhs condlta. G. 680. 

Civil. Civllis, e. Civil, domestic, 
domesiicus, a, um. Civil, be- 
longing to the city, urhSnus, a, 
um. 

Claudius. Claudius, ii, m. 

Clear. Clarus, a, um; perspicuus, 
a, um. 

Cleopatra. Cleopaira, ae, f. 

Clodius. Clodius, ii, m. 

Close — bring to a close. Finxo, 
Ire, ivi and ii, itum. 

Coat of mail. Lorica, ae, f. 

Collatinus. Collaiinus, i, m. 

Colleague. Colliga, ae, m. 

Come. Venio, ire, veni, venium. 
Come to the relief of, suhvinio, 
ire, vini, venium. G. 386. To 
come, future, fuinrus, a, um. 

Command. Jmpiro, Ore, Ovi, Otum. 
G. 385. Be in coromand of, prae- 
sum, esse, fui. G. 386. At the 
command of, Pres. Part. of tm- 
piro in abl. abs. 

Commander. ImperUior, Oris, m. 

Commend, make acceptable. Pro- 
ho, are, Ovi, Gium. 

Commit, do. Facio, ire, feci, faC" 
ium. Commit one's self, se 
tradire ; trado, ire, didi, diium. 
Commit, commit to memory, 
edisco, ire, didici. Commit to 
writing, littiris mando, dre, Ovi, 
atum. 

Common. Commnnis, e. 

Commonwealth. Jies puhVlca, rei 
puhlicae, f. 

Communicate, relate. Trado, ire, 
didi, ditum. Communicate, con- 
verse, collOquor, i, locUtus sum, 
dep. 

Companions — my, &c., compan- 
ions. Meif etc. G. 441, 1. 

Corapare. Confiro, ferre, tidi, ccl- 
latum. 

Compel. Cogo, ire, coigi, coactum^ 
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Complain. QueroVf t, questus aum, 

dep. 
Completely conquer. Bevinco, irey 

vici, victum, 
Conceal. Celoy are, Hvi^ Sium; 

occulto, Sre, avi, atum. 
Concede. Conctdo, ire, cessi, ces^ 

8um, 
Conceming. De, prep. with abl. 
Concerns, it concerns. Refert, ^fi- 

lit, G. 408. 
Condemn. Damno, condemno, Hre, 

Ovi, Qium. 
Condition, state. Status, us, m. 
Condaciye — be conducive to. Con- 

dnco, ire, duxi, ductum, Sec 

289. 
Conduct. Perdnco, ire, duxi, duc- 

tum. Conduct one^s self, se ge- 

rire (gero, ire, gessi, gestum). 
Confess. Confiteor, €ri, fessus sum, 

dep. 
Confidence. Fides, H, f. 
Confirm. Confirmo, Sre, avi, Oium. 
Connected. Conflnens, entis. 
Connection — no connection. Nihil 

conjunctum. Sce 637. 
Conquer. Vinco, ire, vici, victum. 

Conquer completely, devinco, 

Hre^ vld, victum. 
Conscript Fathers. Patres Con- 

scripti, m. pl. 
Consider. Cogito, Sre, Svi, atum. 

Consider as, arhitror, Sri, cLtus 

sum, dep. Consider, judge, ex- 

istimo, SLre, SLvi, Oium. 
Consistent — be consistent withone'8 

self. Sihi consentire, with ipse, 

a, um, in agreement with subject 

(consentio, ire, sensi, sensum), 
Consistently. Convenienter, adv. 
Conspiracy. Conjuratio, Onis, f. 
Conspirators. ConjurSti, Orum, 

m. pl. 
Conspire. Conjuro, are, avi, 

SLtum. 
Constantly. Assiduus, a, um. G. 

443. 
Constemation. Formldo, inis, f. 

See 306. 



Consul. Consul, iUis, m. 

Consulship. See 409. 

Consult, consult for, consult for 

the interest of. ConsHlo, ire, ui, 

sultum. G. 385, 3. 
Contemplate. Contemplor, dri, 

atus sum, dep. 
Contend. Decerto, are, Woi, atum; 

contendo, ire, di, tum. 
Content. Contentus, a, um, G. 

419, IV. 
Contract. Contraho, ire, traxi, 

tractum, 
Contracted, small. Angttstus, a, 

um, 
Contrary to. Contra, praeter, prep. 

with acc. 
Conversation. Sermo, Onis, m, 
Convict. Convinco, ire, vlci, vic- 

tum, 
Corinth. Corinthus, i, f. 
Correctly. Recte, adv. 
Costlj. PretiOsus, a, um, 
Could, can. Possum, posse, potui. 
Counsel. Consilium, ii, n. 
Country. Pairia, ae, f. ; rus, ru- 

ris, n. ; ager, agri, m. See 245. 

From the country , in the country. 

G. 424, 2. 
Courage. Virtus, ntis, f. ; anlmus, 

i, m. 
Course — to follow this course. Ebc 

sequor, i, secntus sum, dep. 
Cover, clotiie. Vestio, ire, ivi and 

ii, itum. 
Crassus. Cra^sus, i, m. 
Credit. FSdes, ii, f. 
Crime. Scelus, iris, n. 
Cross. Transeo, ire, ii, itum. 
Crotona. Croto, Onis, m. and f. 
Crown. CorOna, ae, f. 
Cruelty. Crudetitas, atis, f. 
Cultivate. Colo, ire, colui, culr 

tum. 
Culture. Cultus, us, m. 
Curio. Curio, Onis, m. 
Curtius. Curiius, ii, m. 
Custom, habit. Consuetndo, ims, 

f. ; mos, moris, m. See 167, 
Cypselus. Cypsilus, i, m. 
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D. 

Daily. In dtes, %n dies sing^los ; 
quotidie. See 399. 

Danger. PericiUumf i, n. 

Dare. Audeo, €re, ausus sum. 

Dated. Daius, a, um. See S66. 

Day. JHes, ei, m. and f. G. 120. 
Day before, pridie, adr. First 
day of the month, calendae, 
arum, f. pl. Fifth day of the 
month(generally), nonae, Hrum, 
f.pl. G. 708, 1.2. Seventhdayof 
the month in March, May, Joly, 
and October, noTHie, arum, f. 
pl. G. 708, 1. 2. Three days, 
triduum, ui, n. From day to 
day, in dies. 

Dear. Ca/rus, a, um. 

Death. Mors, mortis, f. Put to 
death, ocado, ire, ddi,' cisum; 
interficio, ire, feci, fectum. 

Debt. Aes cUiinum, n. See 454. 

Decree. Consultum, i, n. 

Deed. Factum, i, n. Deed, thing, 
res, rei, f. Good deed, rectefac- 
tum. See 366. 

Defence. Praesidium, ii, n. 

Defend. Defendo, ire, di, sum. 
Defend, guard, tueor, iri, itus 
sum, dep. 

Defendant. Reus, i, m. 

Define. Definio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Delight. Delecto, oblecto, Hre, Hvi, 
Stum. 

Delightful. Dulcis, e. 

Deliver, give over. Trado, ire, 
dldi, ditum. Deliver (an ora- 
tion), habeo, ere, ui, itum, 

Delphic. Delphicus, a, um. 

Demand. Postalo, Hre, Hvi, Httum. 

Demaratus. DemarHtus, i, m. 

Demosthenes. Demosthines, is, m. 

Deny. yego, Hre, avi, SUum. 

Depart, depart from. Discedo, itre, 
cessi, cessum. Depart, go from, 
exeo, ire, ii, \tum. Depart, set 
out, profidscor, i, profectus sum. 
Depart, go, eo, ire, ivi, itum. 

Depend upon. PosXtus, a, um, esse, 
in with abl. See 660. 



Desert. Desiro, ire, serui, sertum. 

Deserve. Mereo, ere, ui, itum; 
mereor, eri, itu^ sum, dep. De- 
serve is often rendered by the 
Pass. Per. Conj. See G. 231. 

Design. Consilium, ii, n. 

Desirable. Optdbilis, e. 

Desire. Cupiditas, atis, f. ; libido, 
inis, f. According to one*s de- 
sire, ex sententia. See 339. 

Desire, to desire. Cupio, ire, ivi, 
itum ; opto, are, avi, atum ; volo, 
velle, volui. See 618. 

Desirous of. Cupidu^, a, um ; stu- 
diOsus, a, um. Very desirous, 
greedy, a>vidusi a, um. See 222. 

Despair of. Despero, are, avi, 
atum, with acc, or de with abl. * 

Despise. Contemno, ire, tempsi, 
temptum. 

Destitute of. Expers, tis. To be 
destitute of, egeo, indigeo, ere, 
ui. See 239. 

Destroy. Deleo, ere, evi, etum. 

Deter. Deterreo, ere, ui, itum. 

Detriment. Detrimentum, i, n. 

Devise. Invinio, ire, veni, veu" 
tum. 

Devote one'8 self to. Studeo, ere, 
ui ; G. 885 ; incumbo, ire, cubui, 
cubitum, in with acc. Devote 
one*s self to, apply one*s self to, 
se conferre in or ad with acc. 
{conflro, ferre, tuli, coHatum). 

Dictate. Dicto, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Die. Morior, i, mortuus sum, dep. 

Difference — there is a difference. 
Intirest, fuit. 

Differently. AUter, adv. 

Difficult. Diffidilis, e. 

Dignity. Dignita^, dtis, f. 

Diligence. Diligentia, ae, f. 

Diligent. Diligens, entis. 

Diligently. Diligenter, adv. 

Diminish. Minuo, ere, ui, Hium* 

Dine. Coeno, dre, dvi, dtum, 

Dinner. Coena, ae, f. 

Dion. Dio or Dion, Onis, m. 

Dionysius. Dionysius, ii, m. 

Disagree. Dissentio, ire, sensi, 
sensum. 
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Dlscharge, fulfll. Fungor^ i, funG- 

tussum, dep. 
Discord. Discordiaj c^, f. 
Discourse. Oratio, Onis, f. 
Disgraceful. Turpis, e. 
Disguise. JHssimHlOfdreidviyiUum. 
Displease. DispUceo^ ere, ui, iium. 

G. 386. 
Dlssension. IHssidium, it, n. 
Distinguished. ClaruSy a, um. See 

233. 
Distrusting. JXfftsus, a, um. See 

625. 
Divide. Divido, ire, visi, vlsum. 
Divine. Divinus, a, um. 
Do. Fa^o, ire, feci, fadum / a^o, 

ire, egi, actum. Do, perform, 

geroy ire, gessi, gestum. Is do- 

ing, is done, agiiur, geritur. 
Domestic. DomesHeus, a, um. 
Doubt — there is no doubt. Non 

duhium est. See 322. 
Doubt, to doubt. Dubiio, Hre, Hvi, 

Gium. 
Doubtful. Dubius, a, um. 
Dream. Somnium, ii, n. 
Drive. PeUo, ire, pepiUi, pulsum. 

Drive, cast out, ejido, ire^ jici, 

jectwm. 
Due — one'8 due. Suum, i, n. G. 

441. 
Duillius. Duillius, ii, m. 
Dumnorix. Dumndrix, igis, m. 
During, in. In, prep. with abl. 
Dutiftil affection. Fiitcu, atis, f. 
Duty. Officium, ii, n. To be the 

duty of, often rendered by the 

Fred. Gen. See 426; also G. 

404,1. 

E. 

Each, every. Quisque, quaeque, 

quodque and quicpie or quidque. 

One each, singHlt, ae, a. Each 

topic, quidque. 
Eager. Aldcer, cris, cre; siudi- 

Osus, a, um ; avidus, a, um. 

See 222. 
Eagerly. Cupide ; vehementer, adv. 
Eagle. Aquila, ae, f. 



Ear. Auris, auris, f. 

Early, ancient Aniiquus, a, um. 

Early in the moming, mane, adv. 
Easily. Facile, adv. 
Easy. FcufHis, e. 
Eclipse. Defeciio, Onis, f. 
Edifice. Aedes, is, f. G. 182. 
Egypt Aegyptus, i, f. 
Eighth of November. Anie diem 

sexium idus Novembres (a. d. VI. 

id. Nov.). G. 708. 
Eighty. Octoginta, indecl. 
Either — or. Aui — aui; vel — vd. 

G. 687, II. 2. 
Elated — be elated. Effiror, ferri, 

eUltus sum, pass. of effiro. 
Elegance. Eleganiia, ae, f. 
Elegantly. Ft>hie, adv. 
Eloquence. Eloqueniia, cte, f. 
Eloquent. Eldquens, entis. 
Eminent, excelling. Excellens, en- 

iis. To be eminent, unus, a, um, 

emineo, €re,u%; or emineo alone. 
Emolument. Emolumenium, i, n. 
Empire. Imperium, ii, n. 
Enact Sando, ire, sanxi, sanc- 

ium. Enact, write, scribo, ire, 

scripsi, scripium. 
Encamp. Ccuira pono, ire, posui, 

posHium. 
Encounter. Subeo, obeo, ire, ii, 

itum ; oppito, ire, petivi or u, 

itum. 
Endeavor. Conor, ari, atus sum, 

dep. 
Endowed with. Praeditus, a, um. 

G. 419,in. 
Endure. Fero,ferre, iuli, latum. 
Enemy. Uosits, is, m. and f. ; 

inimicus, i, m. See 344. 
Engaged — be engaged in. Sum, 

esse, fui, in with abl. Sce 634. 
Engagement, flght. Proelium, ii, 

n. ; pugna, ae, f. See 256. Naval 

engagement, pugna navOlis. 
Enjoy. Fruor, i,fructus and/rMl- 

iu^ sum, dep. G. 419, 1. 
Enjoyment. Delectaiio, dnis, f. 
Enlarge. Amplio, are, avi, atum. 
Ennius. Ennius, ii, m. 
Entertain, hold. Teneo, €re, ui. 
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tentum, Entertain gratitude, gra- 

tiam hdbeOf €rey ui, iium, See 

548. Entertain the same senti- 

ments, ettdem sentio, ire, sensi, 

sensum, 
Entertainment. Convivium, ii, n. 
Entirely. Omnlno, adv. ; iotus, 

a, um. G. 149 ; 443. 
Entitle. Inscribo, ire, scripsi, 

scriptum. 
Envy, to look npon with envy. 

Invldeo, €re, vldi, vlsum, 
Epaminondas. Epaminondas,CLe,m, 
Ephesus. Eph€sus, i, f, 
Epicurus. Epicftrus, i, m. 
Equal. Par, paris, 
Equity. Aequitas, Siis, f. 
Erudition. Erudiiio, onis, f, 
Escape. EJF&gio, ire, fagi, 
Especially. Maxime, praeseriim, 

adv. 
Establish. Firmo, confirmo, dre, 

avi, atum, 
Established — flrmly established. 

Firmus, a, um, 
Esteem. AesUmo, are, avi, atum ; 

facio, ire, feci, factum, Esteem 

lightly, despise, contemno, ire, 

tempsi, tempium, 
Eternal. Sempiternus, a, um, 
Etruria. Eiruria, ae, f, 
Even. Eiiam, adv. Even if, eii- 

amsi, conj. G. 616, III. 
Evening. Vesper, €ris, m, In the 

evening, vespiri, 
Event, issue. Eventus, us, m. 

Event, thing, res, rei, f. 
Ever. Uhquam, adv. Ever = al- 

ways, semper, adv. For ever, 

in perpetuum. 
Every. Quisque, quaeque, quod- 

que and quicque or quidque ; 

omnis, e, 
Evident — be evident. Consio, dre, 

siiii, sisium, 
Evil. McUum, i, n. 
Exalted, most exalted. Summus, 

a, um, G. 163, 8. 
Example. Exemplum, i, n. 
Exceedingly. Vehementer, vcdde, 

adv. 



Excel. Excello, ire, cdlui, celsum, 
Excellence, goodness. BanitaSf 

aiis, f, 
Excellent. PraeclWrus, a, um, 

Excellent, good, honus, a, um. 
Excellently. ExceUenier, adv. 
Excelling. ExceUens, entis. 
Except. Praeter, prep. with acc. 
Exception — without exception. 

Unus, a, um, G. 176, 1. 
Excessive. Ntmiics, a, um. 
Excite. Exciio, are, avi, atum. 
Exercise. Exerceo, €re, ui, Itum. 
Exertion, zeal. Studium, ii, n. 
.Exertion, attention, oplra, ae, f. 
Exhort. Hortor, cohortor, Sri, atus 

sum, dep. 
Exiie. Exsilium, ii, n. 
Exist. Supi, esse,fui, 
Expect. Exspecio, are, avi, oLium. 

To be expected to ; rendered by 

the Act. Periphrast. Conj. G. 

228. 
Expectation, opinion. Opinio, 6- 

nis, f. 
Expel. ExpeUo, ire, puli, pul- 

sum. 
Experience. Usus, us, m. 
Expose one*s self. Se opponere 

{oppOno, €re, posui, positum). 
Express, utter. Eldqu^r, i, locutris 

sum, dep. Express opiuion, think, 

censeo, ere, ui, censum. See 676. 

Express thanks, graiias ago, €re, 

egi, actum. See 648. 
Extol. ExioUo, €re, with laudibus 

or laudando. 
Eye. Ocidus, i, m. 



F. 

Eabius. Fabius, ii, m. 
Fable. Fabula, ae, f. 
Fabricius. Fabricius, ii, m. 
Faesulac. Faesidae, arum, f. pl. 
Fail. Deficio, €re, fed, fectum, 
Faith. Fides, €i, f. 
False. Falsus, a, um, 
Familiarly. FamiliaHier, adv. 
Famous. Clarus, a, um, Tho 
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famous, sometimes rendered hy 

tlle, a, ud, G. 450, 4. 
Far — 80 far. Tantum, Sidy» So far 

am I from, iantum abest ut with 

subj. See 498. Thus far, adhuc, 

adv. 
Father. Pater, tris, m. Conscript 

Fathers, Patres Conscr%pti,m.i^\. 
Fault. Cxdpa, ae, f. 
Favor. Benefictum, %%, n. To re- 

quite a favor, gratiam refiro, 

ferre, tlUi, latum, See 648. 
Favor, to favor. Faveo, €re, favi, 

favium, G. 386. 
Fear. Met%is, us, m. ; timor, Oris, 

m. See 305. 
Fear, to fear. Metuo, ire, ui ; 

timeo, ere, ui; vereor, eri, veri- 

tus sum, dep. Fear greatly, 

pertimesco, ire, timui. 
Feast. JEpiUcLe, arum, f. pl. 
Feel the need of. Indlgeo, ere, ui, 

See 239,1. ; al8oG.419,III. ; 409,1. 
Feeling of admiration. Admiraiio, 

Onis, f, 
Few. Pauci, ae, a, pl. 
Fidelity. FidelUas, atis, f. ; fdes, 

ei, f. 
Field. Ager, agri, m. 
Fifth. Quintvs, a, um. Fiflh day 

of the month (generally), Nonae, 

arum, f. pl. G. 708, 1. 2. 
Fiftieth. Quinqu>age8%m%ts, a, um. 
Fight, battle. Pugna, ae, f. 
Fight, to flght. Pugno, are, avi, 

atum, Fight (a battle), lit. mcike, 

fado, ire, feci, faxAum, See 257. 

A battle is fought, pugndiur, 

atum est. 
Fill. Compleo, ere, evi, eium. 
Find, by accident. Invinio, \re, 

veni, ventum. Find, by search, 

reperio, Ire, piri, peritm. 
Finish, bring to a close. Finio, 

ire, ivi and ii, li%m. 
Fire. Ignis, is, m. Set fire to, 

inflammo, are, avi, atum ; in- 

cendo, ire, di, sum, With fire 

and sword, ferro ignique, See 

117. 
Firmly established. Firmus, a, %m. 



First. Primus, a, um. First, for 
tho first time, primum, adv. 
First day of the month, Calendae, 
arum, f. pl. 

Fitting — itis fitting. Oportet, uii, 
impers. 

Five. Quinque, indecl. 

Flaccus. Flaccus, i, m. 

Flee. Fugio, 'ire, fugi, fugitum; 
profiigio, ere,fagi. 

Flight. Fuga, ae, f. 

Flourishing. Florens, entis. 

Flow into. Influo, ire, fluxi,flux' 
um. 

Foe. Inimlcus, i, m. 

Follow. Seq%tor, consSquor, i, se- 
cutus sum, dep. FoUow this 
course, hoc sequor. 

Folly. StuHiiia, ae, f, Surpass 
the foUy of, esse de7nej%iior, See 
480. 

Fond of. Amans, antis ; cupldus, 
a, um ; diligens, eniis, 

FooUsh. Demens, entis. 

For, prep. Pro, prep. with abl. 
For = about, conceming, de, 
prep. with abl. For = against, 
in, prep. with acc. For — because, 
of, propter, prep. with acc. For 
= during, per, prep. with acc. 
For = to secure, aa, prep. with 
acc. For afler idoneus, paraius, 
ete., ad, prep. with acc. For 
ever, in perpeiuum, For his, 
&c., own sake, propier sese (sc). 
For my, &c., saJ^e, mea causa, etc. 
G. 414, 2, 3). For the purpose 
of, for the sake of, causa or 
gratia with gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 
For a long time, jamdQdum; 
jampridem. G. 467, 2. For the 
first time, primum, adv. For 
the reason that, propierea quod, 

For, conj. Enim, nam, conj. 

Force.' Vis, vis, f. ; frequently 
used in pl. vires, ium. A force, 
forces, copiae, arum, f, pl. To 
be in force, vigeo, ere, vigui. 

Forced marches. Magna iiinera, 
n. pl. See 246. 

Ford. Vadum, i, n. 
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Forefethers. MajoreSy vmt pl. 
Forget. Oblivtscor, t, ohllius sum, 

dep. G. 406, n. 
Form, make. jFocto, ire, feci, fac- 

ium. 
Forraerly. Quondam, aniea, adv. 
Forth — set forth. ExprOmo, ire, 

prompsi, prompium, Set forth 

views, etate, praedico, Hre, Hvi, 

atum, 
Fortify. Munio, ire, ivi and ii, 

lium. 
Fortitude. Fortiindo, inis, f. 
Fortunate. Foriunaius, a, um. 
Fortune. ForiiiLna, ae, f. To he 

one*8 good fortune, coniingo, ire, 

tlgi, iacium. 
Forty. Quadraginia, indecl. 
Forum. Forum, i, n. 
Forward — look forward to. Ex- 

specto, Hre, SLvi, Siium. 
Found. Condo, ire, didi, dltum. 
Founding of the city. Urhs con- 

dlia. G. 680. 
Four. Quaiiuor, indecl. 
Fourth. Quarius, a, um. 
Free. Liher, ira, irum. To he 

free from, vaco, Hre, avi, aium ; 

careo, €re, ui, iium; egeo, €re, 

ui. See 239, I. 
Free from. Libiro, are, avi, aium. 

G. 425, 8, 2). 
Frequently. Saepe, crebro, adv. ; 

frequens, eniis. G. 443. 
Friend. Amlcus, i, m. My, &c., 

friends, mei, Orum, etc, m. pl. 

G. 441, 1. Friend of thc people, 

popularis, is, m. and f. 
Friendly. Amlcus, a, um. 
Friendship. Amiciiia, a^, f. 
From. A, ab ; e, ex ; prep. with 

abl. G. 434, 3. From, after 

verbs of hindering, quominus, 

conj. G. 499. From boyhood, a 

puiro. From day to day, in 

dies. From that place, thence, 

inde, adv. 
Fulfil. Fungor, i, funcius sum^ 

dep. G. 419, I. 
Full, in full numbers. Frequens, 

eniis. 



Fully — more fuUy. JPluiHbtts ver^ 

his. See 514. 
Furnish. Orno, are, Oviy atum. 



G. 

Gain. Fmolumentum, i, n. 

Game. Ludus, «, m. 

Garden. Horius, «, m. 

Gate. Poria, ae, f. 

Gaul. GaUia, ae, f. 

Gaul, a Gaul. OdUus, i, m. 

General. Imperaior, 6ris, m. 

Geneva. Geneva, ae, f. 

Genius. Ingenium, ii, n. 

German. Germanus, i, m. 

Gift. Donum, i, n. 

Give. Do, dare, dedi, daium, 
Give, deliver, irado, ire, didi, 
ditum. Give, confer, confiro^fer- 
re, iidi, collaium. Give advice, 
suadeo^ €re, suasi, suasum, G. 
385. Give heed, opiram do, dare, 
dedi, dcUum. Give precepts, 
praecipio, ire, c€pi, cepium, 

Gladly. Laete, adv. 

Glorious. Gloriosus, a, um, 

Glory. Gloria, ae, f. 

Glory in. Glorior, Ori, aius sum, 
dep. 

Go. Fo, ire, ivi and ii, iium. Go 
from, exeo, ire, ii, iium, 

God. Deus, i, m. G. 45, 6. 

Gold. Aurum, i, n. 

Golden. Aureus, a, um. 

Good. Bonus, a, um, Good deed, 
rectefactum, n. See 366. Good 
will, henevoleniia, ae, f. To bo 
one's good fortune, contingo, ire, 
iigi, iactum, 

Good, a good. Bonum, i, n. 

Goodness. Bonitas, atis, f. 

Gorgias. Gorgias, ae, m. 

Govem. Gubemo, are^ avi, aium ; 
rego, €re, rexi, recium, 

Govemment. Regnum, i, n. 

Gracchus. Gracchus, i, m. 

Grain. Frumenium, i, n. 

Grandson. Nepos, otis, m. 
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Grateful — be grateful. Oraiiam 
habeOf ere, ui, %tum. See 548. 

Gratitude. Gratia, ae, f. To en- 
tertain gratitude, grcUiam hdbeo, 
ere, ui, Itum, 

Gravity. GravUas, Stis, f. 

Great. Magnus, a, um. Great, 11- 
lustrious, amplus, a, um. Great» 
severe, gravis, e. How great, 
quantv^, a, um. So great, tan^ 
tus, a, um. 

Great Britain — of or from Great 
Britain. Britannicus, a, um. 

Greater. Major, us. G. 165. Of 
greater value, pluris. G. 402, 
III. 1. To render a greater ser- 
vice, plus prosum, prodesse, pro- 
fui. G. 290. 

Greatest. Maximus, a, um. G. 
165. Greatest (in rank), highest, 
summus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 

Greatly. Valde, m^gnopire, adv. 
Greatly, with ijitirest and refert, 
magni. G. 408, 3. 

Greece. Graecia, ae, f. 

Greedy. Avidus, a, um. 

Greek. Graecus, a, um. 

Greek, a Greek. G^-aecus, i, m. 

Greek, in Greek. Graece, adv. 

Grieve. Doleo, €re, ui, itum. 

Guard — be on one*8 guard. Caveo, 
ere, cavi, cautum. 

Guard, to guard. Custodio, ire, 
ivi and ii, itum. Guard, defend, 
iueor, iri, itus sum, dep. 

Guidance — under tho guidance of. 
Dux, ducis, in abl. abs. 

Guide. Dux, ducis, ra. and f. 



Habit. Consueindo, i7iis, f. See 167. 

Hand. Manus, us, f. 

Hannibal. Uannihal, alis, m. 

Happen. Fio, fiiri, factus sum, 
dep. Happen, of desirable oc- 
currences, coniingo, ire, tigi, 
iactum. Of undesirablc, ac(Hdo, 
ere, dldi. See 624. 

Happily. BecLte, feliclier, adv. 



Happiness, success. Felicitas, a- 
iis,f. 

Happj. BeHius, a, um. 

Harra. Injuria, ae, f. 

Harmony. Concordia, ae, f. 

Hasten. Contendo, ire, di, ium. 

Hate. Odi, odisse. G. 297, 1. 

Hatred. Odium, ii, n. 

Have. ffabeo, ere, ui, itum ; sum, 
esse, fui, with dat. of possessor. 
To have business, negotium esse, 
with dat. of possessor. To have 
confldence in, Jidem habeo, ere, 
ui, itum with dat. To have a 
prosperous voyage, ex sententia 
navigo, are, avi, aium. See 339. 
To have reference to, reflror, 
ferri, latus su^m, ad with acc. 
See 577. 

He, she, &c. Is, ea, id. He him- 
self, &c., ipse, a, um. He, &c., 
he also = the same, idem, eddem, 
idem. He, &c. = this one, hic, 
haec, hoc. 

Health. Valetndo, inis, f. 

Hear. Audio, ire, ivi, itum. 

Hearer. Audiens, entis, m. and f. ; 
audlior, Oris, m. ; is qui audii. 
See 438. 

Hearing, In the hearing of, pres. 
part. of audio in abl. absol. See 
555. 

Heaven, heavens. Coelum, i, n. 

Hcavy. Gravis, e. 

Heed, give heed to. Opiram do, 
dare, dedi, datum. 

Held, to be held = to be. Sum, 
esse, fui. 

Helvetian. Helvetius, a, um. 

Helvetians. Helvetii, 6rum, m. pl. 

Herald. Praeco, Onis, m. 

Here. Hic, adv. 

Hero. Vir, viri, m. 

Herodotus. Heroddtus, i, m. 

Hesitate. Dubito, are, avi, atum. 

High. Altus, a, um. High, araple, 
amplus, a, um. High, great 
(price), magnus, a, um. At a 
high price, magno. G. 416. 

Highest, of the highest degree. 
Summus, a, um. G. 163, 3. 
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Highest results, summa, Orum, 
n. pl. G. Ul, 1. Highest wel- 
fare of the state, highest public 
welfare, summa res puhVlca, 

Highly, with verbs of valuing. 
Magni, Very highly, maxlmi. 
More highly, pluris. How liigh- 
ly, quanii, G. 402, III. 1. 

Himself. Sui, sibi, Himself, in- 
tensive, ipse, a, um, By himself, 
secum, 

Hippias. Hippias, ae, m, 

His. Suus, a, um ; not reflexive, 
ejv^, See 468, 2. His own things, 
productions, sua, 6rum, n. pl. 
G. 441, 1. 

History. Historia, ae, f. 

Hold. Teneo, €re, ui, tentum, 
Have, Ticubeo, ^re, ui, Uum. 

Home. Domus, i, f. G. 117, 1. 

Homer. Hom£rus, i, m. 

Honestly. Honeste, adv. 

Honor. Honor, 6ris, m. ; honestas, 
SLtis, f. 

Honorable. Honestus, a, um. 

Hope. Spes, spei, f. 

Hope,* to hope. Spero, Sre, avi, 
atum. 

Horse. Equus, equi, m. 

Hortensius. Hortensius, ii, m. 

Hostile. Inimlcus, a, um, 

Hostility, enmity. Odium, ii, n. 

Hour. Hora, ae, f. 

House, one*s house. Domus, iis 
and t, f. G. 117, 1. Walls of 
my, &c., house, mei pariites, 
etc. See 378. 

How. Quam, adv. How great, 
how large, quantus, a, um, How 
highly, with verbs of valuing, 
quanti, G. 402, III. 1. How 
long, quousque, adv. How many, 
quot, indecl. How very busy 
one is, quanta occupatiOne dis- 
tinetur (^distineo, ere, ui, ten- 
tum), See 631. 

However. Quamvis, adv. How- 
ever much, quantumvis, adv. 

Hundred. Centum, indecl. 



I. Ego, mei, I, emphatic, egbmei. 

G. 184, 3. I myself, ipse, a, um. 

I would that, utlnam, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Ides. Idus, uum, f. pl. G. 708, 1. 3. 
If. Si, conj. See Lesson LXXVII. 

If only, dummddo, conj. If any, 

si quis, G. 190, 2. 
Ignorance — keep in ignorance. 

Celo, dre, dvi, atum. G. 374, 2, 

1); 3,1). 

Ignorant — be ignorant of. IgnOro, 

are, &vi, Stum. To keep ig- 

norant of, in regard to, celo, dre, 

dvi, dtum, de with abl. G. 374, 

3,1). 
IUustrious. niustris, e, Most il- 

lustrious, highest, summus, a, 

um. G. 163, 3. 
Imitate. Imitor, SLri, cUus 5t<m,dep. 
Immediately. Jam, adv. 
Immense. Ingens, entis. 
Immortal. Immortalis, e. 
Impel. Impello, tre, pHli, pulsum. 

Impel, incite, condto, dre, drt, 

dtum, 
Impious. Impius, a, um. 
Implore. Oro, Q,re, avi, Gtum. 
Important, great. Magnus, a, um. 

It is important, intirest, fuit. G. 

408. 
Impose upon. ImpOno, ire, posui, 

'posltum. 
Impudence. Impudentia, ae, f. 
In. In, prep. with abl. In accord- 

ance with, e, ex, prep. with abl. 

In behalf of, pro, prep. with abl. 

In regard to, de, prep. with abl. ; 

sometimes rendered by the gen. 

In = situated in, positus, a, um, 

in with abl. In Sie censorsliip, 

consulslup, life, reign, etc, of. 

See 409. In the presence of, 

apud, prep. with acc. In the vi- 

cinity of, ad, prep. with acc. In 

a spirited manner, acriter, adv. 

In fuU numbers, frequens, entis. 

In vain, frustra ; nequidquam, 

adv. See 838. 
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Inaction, inactivity. Inertia, ae, f. 
Incite. Inclto, SLre, Hvi, Htum. 
Inclined. Propensus, a, um. 
Increase, intrans. Cresco, ire, cre- 

vi, cretum ; trans., augeo, ire, 

auxi, auctum. 
Incursion. In^mrsio, Onis, f. 
Indeed. Quidem ; enim ; tandem; 

adv. See 606. Indeed I, &c. 

See 514. 
Individual, one. Unus, a, um. G. 

176, 1. 
Induce. Induco, ire, duxi, duc- 

tum. 
Industry. Indusiria, ae, f. 
Infer. Colligo, ire, Ugi, lectum. 
Influence. Indaco, addHco, ire, 

duxi, ductum. 
Inform. CertiOrem facio, lre,feci, 

factum. See 527. Inform, teach, 

doceo, €re, ui, doctum, 
Inhabitant. Incdla, ae, m. and f. 
Injure. Noceo, €re, ui, itum. G. 

385. 
Injury. Injuria, ae, f. 
Inner. Interior, ius. G. 166. 
Innocence. Innocentia, ae, f. 
Innumerable. InnumercMis, e. 
Inquire. Quaero, ire, quaesivi, 

itum, 
Inscribe. Inscribo, ire, scripsi, 

scriptum. 
Insolence. Insolentia, ae, f. 
Instance, thing. Res, rei, f. 
Instruct. Eridio, ire, ivi and ii, 

itum. Instruct, teach, doceo, tre, 

docui, doctum. 
Instructor. Praeceptor, Oris, m. 
Integrity. Integrttas, atis, f. 
Intention — be one'8 intention. In 

animo sum, esse, fui, with dat. 

ofpossessor. See 206. 
Interest — object of interest. Quod 

visendum est. See 627. 
Interests, advantage. Utxtltas, cL- 

iis, f. 
Interests, it interests. Intirest, 

fuit. G.m. 
Interrupt. InterpeUo, Hre, avi, 

atum. 
Intimate — a very intimate acquaint- 



ance. Summus usus. To be in- 
timate with, familiariter utor, i, 
USU8 sum, dep. G. 419, I. 

Into. In, prep. with acc. 

Introduce, bring in. Inddco, ire, 
duxi, ductum. 

Invent, devise. Fingo, ire, finxi, 
fictum. See 605. 

Invention. Inventum, i, n. 

Invite. Voco, are, Gvi, atum ; see 
184, 2; invito, are, avi, aium. 

Is doing, is done. Agitur ; gerliur. 

Island. InsHla, ae, f. 

Isocrates. Isocrdtes, is, m. 

It. Is, ea, id ; iUe, a, ud. It itself, 
ipse, a, um. It, the same tljing, 
idem, eddem, idem. Its, suus, 
a, um ; ejus. See 468, 2. 

Italy. Italia, ae, f. 

Itseif. Sui, sibi; intensivc, ipse, 
a, um. 

J. 

Journey. Iter, itiniris, n. 

Joy. Oaudium, ii, n. ; laetitia, 

ae, f. See 294. 
Joyful. Laetus, a, um. 
Judge. Judex, icis, m. 
Judge, to judge. Judico, Ore, avi, 

atum. Judge, consider, exisHmo, 

are, avi, atum. 
July — sixtli of July . Pridie Nonas 

Quintlles. G. 708 ; 437, 1. 
July — of July. Quintxlis, e. 
June — of June. Junius, a, um. 
Junius. Junius, ii, m. 
Jupiter. Jupiter, Jovis, m. 
Just. Justus, a, um. Just, with 

numbers, ipse, a, um. G. 452, 3. 
Justice. Justiiia, ae, f. 
Justly. Juste, adv. 



Keep. Servo, are, avi, atum. 
Keep from, prohibeo, €re, ui, 
itum. Keep from, keep off, ar- 
ceo, ere^ ui, arctum. G. 425, 2, 
2). Kccp in ignorance, celo. 
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are, av%, aium. G. 374, 2, 1) ; 
3, 1). Keep ignorant of, in rc- 
gard to, celoj are, avi, atum, de 
wiUi abl. G. 374, 3, 1). 

Kill. Enico, are, i£t, nectum, 

Kind. Benignus, a, nm. > 

Kind, class. C^enus, iris, n. Every 
kind, omne genus, n. 

Kindness. Benignitas, atis, f. 

King. Rex, regis, m. 

Know, know how. Sdo, scire, scivi, 
sciium. Know, be acquainted 
with, cognosco, ire, nOvi, nitum, 
Know, comprehend, percipio, 
ire, dpi, cepium, Know, under- 
stand, inielllgo, ire, lexi, lectum. 
Not to knoW) nescio, ire, ivi and 
tt, itum. 

Knowledge. Scieniia, ae, f. See 
also Note on 638, 7, page 276. 
Practical knowledge, tisus, us, m. 

Known — weli known, sometimes 
rendered hy tUe, a, ud. G. 
450, 4. 



Labienus. Labiinus, i, m. 
Labor. Labor, Oris, m. 
Lacedaemonian. LcKedaemonius, 

ii, m. 
Laelius. Lctelius, ii, m. 
Lake. Lacus, us, m. 
Land. Terra, ae, f. On sea and 

land, terra m^rique. 
Language, tongue. Lingua, ae, f. 
Xiarge. Magnus,a,um. Howlarge, 

quanius, a, um. 
Lasting. Sempitemus, a, um. 
Latin, in Latin. Laiine, adv. 
Law. Lex, legis, f. ; jus, juris, n. 

See 405. Civii law, jus civile. 

The law of nations, jus gentium, 
Lawful -— it is lawf ol. Licet, licuit 

and lidlt^m est, impers. 
Lawgiver. Is qui leges scrihit 

(^scribo, ire, scripsi, scriptum). 

See 438. 
Lay waste. Vasto, are, avi, atum. 
Lead. Duco, ire, duxi, dtidum. 

Lead across, iradHco, ire, duxi, 



ductum. Lcad on, addflco, ircj 
duxi, ductum. Lead out, ednco^ 
ire, duxi, ductum. Lead (allfc), 
live, vivo, ire, vixi, victum. 

Leader. Dux, ducis, m. and f. 

Leam. Disco, ire, didici. Learn, 
receive, hear, CLCcipio, ire, dpi, 
cepium. 

Leamed. Doctus, a, um. Lcamed, 
of leaming, doctnnae. See 
440, 2. 

Learning. Doctrina, ae, f. ; eru- 
ditio, Onis, f. Branch of learn- 
ing, doctrina, ae, f. 

Least. Minimus, a, um ; G. 1G5 ; 
minim^, adv. 

Leisure. Otium, ii, n. At leisure, 
otiOsus, a, um. 

Leisure, unoccupied. Vacuus,a,um. 

Lemannus. Lemannus, t, m. 

Length — at length. Tandem, adv. 

Leonidas. Leonidas, ae, m. 

Leontini — of Leontini, Leontine. 
Leontinus, a, um. 

Less. Minor, us ; G. 165 ; minus, 
adv. 

Let = cause that. Fado, ire, feci, 
facium, ut with subj. 

Letter of the alpliabet. Littira, 
ae, f. Letter, epistle, epistdla, 
ae, f. ; littirae, arum, f. pl. See 
200. By letter, per Uitiras. Let- 
ter from me, &c., mea epistdla, 
or epistdla a me, etc. See 366. 
Letters, literature, littirae,arum, 

f.pi. 

Leuctra. Leuctra, Orum, n. pl. 

Of Leuctra, Leuctrian, Leuctri- 

cus, a, um. 
Liberal. Liberalis, e. 
Liberality. LibercUiias, atis, f. 
Liberate. Libiro, are, avi, atum. 

G. 426, 8, 2). 
Libertj. Libertas, atis, f. 
Life. Vita, ae, f. Period of life, 

aetas, atis, f. 
Light. Lux, lucis, f. 
Lighten. Levo, are, avi, aium. 
Lightly. Leviter, adv. Esteem 

lightly, despise, contemno, ire, 

iempsi, tempium. 
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Like. SimtliSy e, 

Line of battle. Acies, €i, f. 

Lines — these lines, thcse things. 

Haec, n. pl. 
Literary = of letters. LHierarum, 

See 440, 2. 
Literature, letters. LitiHrae, arum, 

f.pl. 
Little — think little of, despise. Con- 

temnoi ire, tempsi, temptum, 
Live. Vivo, ire, vixi, victum, One 

lives, men live, viviiur, victum 

est, impers. 
Live, living. Vivus, a, um. 
Load, to pile up. Exstruo, ire, 

struxi, structum, 
JjoxiQ, Longus, a, um. Long con- 

tinued, very long, perdiutu/mus, 

a, um, For a long time, jamdH' 

dum, jampridem, G. 467, 2. 

How long, qu^usque, adv. 
Long for. Expito, ire, peilvi and 

ii, itum, 
Look — look forward to. Exspecio, 

are, avi, Stum, Look upon, 

suspicio, ire, spexi, spectum, 

Look upon with envy, invideo, 

ire, vidi, visum, G. 386. 
Lose. Amitto, ire, misi, missum. 
Loss. Kendered by the Perf. Pass. 

Part. of amitto, ire, misi, mis- 

sum. G. 680. 
XiOst, engaged, busy. Impedlius, 

a, um, 
Lioud, great. Magnus, a, um, 

With a loud voice, magna voce. 
Love. Amor, Oris, m. 
Love, to love. Amo, Hre, Svi, 

5ium. 
Lucius. Lucius, ii, m. 
Lucullus. LucuUus, i, m. 
Lycurgus. Lycurgus, i, m. 
,Lysis. Lysis, idis, m. 



Macedon — of Macedon, a Mace- 

donian. Macido, 6nis, m. 
Macedonia. Macedonia, ae, f. 
Mad — be mad. Furo, ire, ui. 



Madncss. Furor, Oris, m. 

Maelius. Maelius, ii, m. 

Magian, pl. the Magi. Magus, i, m. 

Magistrate. Magistratus, us, m. 

Magnificent. Magnificus, a, um. 

Maiden. Virgo, inis, f. 

Mail, coat of mail. Lorica, ae, f. 

Make. Fcu:io, ire, feci, facium; 
efficio, ire, ftci, fectum. Make 
acceptable, probo, are, Hvi, atum. 
Make a boast, glorior, ari, atus 
sum, dep. Make use of, utor, i, 
usus sum, dep. G. 410, 1. 

Man. Homo, inis, m. and f. ; vi?', 
viri, m. See 239, II. 

Manifest. Apertus, a, um, 

Manilius. ManHius, ii, m. 

Manius. Maniu^, ii, m. 

Manner. Modus, i, m. In a spir- 
ited manner, cuyriter, adv. In the 
best manner, optime, adv. 

Mantinea. Maniinea, ae, f. 

Many, many of the. Multi, ae, a, 
pL How many, quot, indecl. So 
many, tot, indecl. 

March. Iter, itiniris, n. Forced 
marches, magna itinira. See 
246. On the march, in iiinire, 

March — of March. Mariius, a, um. 

Marcius. Marcius, ii, m. ' 

Marcus. Marcus, i, m. 

Marius. Marius, ii, m. 

Ma^k. See 426. 

Mars. Mars, Mariis, m. 

Master. Magister, tri, m. 

Mausolus. Mausolus, i, m. 

May, it may be that. Fitri poiest 
ut, with subj. 

May — of May. Maius, a, um. 

Mean. Volo, velle, volui, with 
ethical dat. G. 389, 2. 

Means, property. Res, rei,f. Means, 
resources, opes, opum, f. pl. By 
no means, minime, adv. See 686. 

Measure. Metior, iri, mensus sum, 
dep. 

Memory. Memoria, ae, f. 

Mention. Commemdro, are, avi, 
atum ; dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 

Mercury. Mercurius, ii, m. 

Messenger. Nuntius, ii, m. 
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Miletus — of Miletus, Milesian. 
MUesiuSf a, um. 

Militaiy. Miliiaris, e. Militaiy, 
pertainiDg to war, bellicus, a, um. 
Military affairs, military science, 
res militSLris. 

Milo. Milo and Milon, 6nis, m. 

Mina. Mina, ae, t. 

Mind. AnimuSy t, m. ; mens, mcn" 
iis, f. See 855. To occupy the 
mind, in animo versor, Sri, Sius 
sum, dep. See 454. To call to 
mind, commemdro, Rre, dvi, 
atum. To rccall to mind, re- 
cordor, aH, atus sum, dep. G. 
406, II. 

Ministcr. Minister, iri, m. ; mi- 
nisira, ae, i. 

Minister to. Minisier, ira, sum, 
esse, fui, with gen. See 560. 

Mithridates. MHhridaies, is, m. 

Modest. Modesius, a, um, 

Modesty. Verecundia, ae, f. 

Money , sum of money. Pecunia, ae, 
f. Money, copper, aes, aeris, n. 

Month. Mensis, is,m. 

Monument. Monum^nium, i, n. 

Morai worth. Honesias, atis, f. ; 
virtus, mis, f. 

More. Plus, pluris ; G. 165, 1 ; 
magis, adv. More highly, witli 
verbs of valuing, of more value, 
pluris. G. 402, III. 1. More 
fully, pluribus verbis. See 514. 

Morning, early in the morning. 
Mane, adv. 

Most exaltcd. Summus, a, um. G. 
163, 3. 

Mothcr. Mater, tris, f. 

Mountain. Mons, m^ntis, m. 

Mourn over. Maereo, ere. 

Move. Moveo, commdveo, €re, mO- 
vi, m^ium. Move, affect, afficio, 
ire, fsci, fectum. 

Much. Multum, ad"v^. Much, ex- 
ceedingly, valde, 'adv. Much, 
wlth comparatives,. multo, adv. 
Very much, plurimum, adv. 
However much, quantumvis, adv. 

Mucius. Mucius, ii, m. 

Multitude. Multiindo, inis, f. Mul- 



titudes assemble, eoncursus fit. 

See 606. 
Muse. Musa, ae, f. 
Must. See 657. 
My. Meus, a, um. 
Myself, reflexive, not intensive. 

Ego, m>ei ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 

By myself, mecum. 



N. 

Name. Nomen, Inis, n. 

Name, to name. Nomino, appello, 

Ore, avi, atum. See 184. 
Narrow. Angustus, a, um. 
Nasica. Nasica, ae, m. 
Nation. Gens, gentis, f. ; popidus, 

i, m. The law of nations, jus 

gentium. 
Native talent. Ingenium, ii, n. 
Nature. Naiiira, ae, f. 
Naval. Navalis, e. A naval bat- 

tle, naval engagement, pugna 

navalis. 
Near. Prope (^propius, proxiTne'), 

adv. Near, near to, ad, apud, 

prep. with acc. 
Nearest. Proximus, a, um. G. 106. 
Nearly. Paene, adv. 
Necessary. Necessarius, a, um. It 

is necessary, necesse est, fuii. 
Nccessity. Necesslta^, atis, f. 
Need — there is need of, there needs. 

Opus est, fuit. G. 419, 3. To 

need, egeo, indtgeo, €re, ui. See 

239, I. To feei the need of, in- 

digeo, ere, ui. 
Needful — to be needful (there 

needs, is need of). Opus est, fuit. 

G. 419, 3. 
Neglect. Negligo, €re, lexi, lecium. 
Negllgent. Negligens, entis. 
Neither — nor. J^egue or nec — ne- 

que (fic nec. 
Never. Nunquam, adv. 
New. Novus, a, um. New Car- 

thage, CaHhago Nova, f. 
Night. Nox, noctis, f. 
Nile. NUus, i, m. 
Nineteen. Undcviginti, indecl. 
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Ninetieth. Nonagestmiis^ a, um. 

No. Nullus, a, vm ; G. 149 ; non, 
adv. No one, nemo, inis, m. and 
f. G. 457, 2. That no one, in 
clauses denoting purpose, ne 
quis, G. 190, 2. By no means, 
minlme, adv. See 686. To no 
purpose, nequidquam, adv. 

Noble. Nobilis, e. Noble-minded, 
honorahle, lumestus, a, um, 

Nomination — without a nomination 
from the people. Injussu popidi. 
G. 414, 2, 3). 

Nones. Nonae, arum, f. pl. G. 
708, 1. 2. 

Nor. Neque or nec, conj.; with 
imperatives, neve, conj. 

Not. iVb/i, adv. ; interrog., wonne/ 
G. 346, II. 1 ; with imperatives, 
ne, adv. Not at all, not = not at 
all, nihil. G. 380, 2. Not, fol- 
lowed by either — or = neither 
— nor, neque or nec — fieque or 
nec. Not even, ne quidem. See 
577. Not only — but also, non 
solum or non modo — sed etiam. 
Not very, non ita, adv. Not yet, 
nondum, adv. And not, but not, 
neque or nec. Not to know, nes- 
cio, ire, Ivi and ii, lium. To 
say — not = to deny, nego, are, 
Hvi, Htum. 

Nothing. Nihil, n. indecl. 

Nourish. Alo, ire, ui, aXtum and 
alitum. 

Novel. Novus, a, um. 

Now. Nunc, adv. Now, already, 
jam, adv. 

Numa. Numa, ae, m. 

Numantia. Numantia, ae, f. 

Number. Numirus, i, m. In fuU 
numbers, frequens, eniis. G. 
443. 

Numitor. Numitor, Oris, m. * 



O, oli that. Utinam, adv. G. 

488, 1. 
Obedience. Ohtemperatio, Onis, f. 



Obey. Pareo, €re, ui, itum. G. 

386. 
Object, thing. Res, rei, f. Object 

of interest, quod visendum est, 

See 627. 
Observe, keep. Servo, iZre, SLvi, 

cLium. Observe, retain, ieneo, 

ere, ui, tentum. 
Obstinacy. Pertina^ia, ae, f. 
Obtain. Potior, iri, itus sum, dep. ; 

G. 419, I. ; nanciscor, i, nactus 

sum, dep. Obtain, find, invinio, 

ire, v€ni, ventum. 
Occasion — tliere is occasion. Opus 

est, fuit. G. 419, 3. 
Occult. Occidtus, a, um. 
Occupy. Occdpo, Sre, avi, Stum. 

To occupy the mind, in animo 

versor, Sri, atus sum, dep. See 

464. 
Of, conceming. De, prep. with abl. 

Of, from, a, aJ,prep. with abl. Out 

of, e, ex, prep. with abl. Of, after 

8uperlative8=among, inier, prep. 

with acc. Of, before proper 

nouns. See 435, 436. Of greater 

value, pluris. G. 402, III. 1. 
Offend. Ofendo, Ire, di, sum. G. 

385, 1. Offend against, vi(^o, 

Sre, SLvi, SCtum. 
Offer. Affiro, ferre, aitali, aUa' 

ium. 
Oflten. Saepe, adv. 
Oh that. Uiinam. G. 488, 1. 
Old. Senex, senis ; as substant., 

old man. Old age, senectus,iltis,f. 
Older. Major, &ris, or major natu. 
Olive tree. Oleat ae, f. 
Olympia. Olympia, ae, f. 
Olympus. Olympus, i, m. 
On = concerning, on the subjcct 

of. De, prep. with abl. On ac- 

count of, propier, prep. with acc. 

On the part of, often rendered 

by the gen. On sea and land, 

ierra manque. On the march, 

in iiinSre. 
Once. Semel, adv. Once, formerly, 

quondam, adv. At once, yam,adv. 
One. Unus, a, um. G. 176, 1. 

One, any one, any thing, quis. 
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See 600, III. ; also G. 190. One's 

self, 8uiy sibL One*8, one's own, 

suuSf a, i/m. No one, nemo, Inis, 

m. and f. G. 457, 2. That no 

one, in clauses denoting purpose, 

ne quis* G. 190, 2. One eacli, 

singHli, ae, a, pl. 
Only. Modo, adv. 
Open, to open. ApSrio, Ire, ui, 

pertum, 
Open. Apertus, a, um, Open ad- 

versary, palam adversarius, 

ii, m. 
Openly. Palam, adv. 
Opinion. Sententia, ae, f. ; opinio, 

6nis, f. To express opinion, cen- 

seo, €re, ui, censum, 
Opponent. Adversaritts, ii, m. 
Oppose. Ohsisto, ire, sflti, siiium; 

obsto, are, stlti, ststum, To op- 

pose one's self, se opponire {op- 

p6no, ire, posui, positum), 
Opulent. Opulentus, a, um, 
Or. Aut, conj. ; in questions, an, 

conj. Or not, usually annon 

in direct questions, necne in indi- 

rect. 
Oration. Oratio, dnis, f. 
Orator. Orator, Oris, m, 
Oratory. JDicendi, o, gerund of 

dico, 
Order. Jubeo, €re, jussi, jussum, 
Orgetorix. Orgetdrix, Igis, m. 
Other. Alius,a,ud. G. 149; 459. 

The other, the second of two, 

alUr, ira, irum, G. 149 ; 149, 2 ; 

459. The others, the rest, cetiri, 

ae, a, pl. Of others, another's, 

aXiinus, a, um, 
Ought. JDebeo, €re, ui, \tum. Also 

rendered by the Pass. Periphrast. 

Conj. G. 229. 
Our. Nbster, tra, trum, Our own 

things, productions, nostra, 

rum, n. pl. G..441, 1. 
Out of. E, ex, prep. with abl. G. 

434, 3. To set out, proficiscor, 

i, profectus sum, dep. 
Overcome. Vinco, ire, vici, victum, 
Overthrow of. Rendered by the 

perf. pass. part. of everto, €re. 



verti, versum, See 439; also 
G. 680. 

Overthrow, to ovcrthrow. Everto, 
ire, verti, versum. 

Owe. Debeo, ere, ui, Uum, 

Own, often expressed by the pos- 
sessive, or when more emphatic 
by the gen. of ipse, a, um, with 
the possessive. G. 452, 4. 

Ox. Bos, bovis, m. G. 90, 2. 



P. 

I?ain. Dolor, dris, m. 

Paint. Pingo, ire, pinxi, pictum, 

Painting. Tabiila picta, f. See 

378. 
Panathenaicus. Panathendicus,i,m, 
Parent. Parens, entis, m, and f. 
Part. Pars, partis, f. On the 

part of, to be the part of, often 

rendered by the gen. See 426. 
Pass — allow to pass. Intermitto, 

ire, mlsi, missum. 
Past. PraeteHtus, a, um, 
Path. Semita, ae, f, 
Pay one*s respects to. ScUnio, are, 

avi, dtum, 
Peace. Pax, pads, f. To reduce 

to a state of peace, pcLCo, Sre, 

Svi, atum. 
Peculiar to. Proprius, a, um, 
Penalty. Poena, ae, i% 
People, a people. Pop^us, i, m. 

Friend of the people, populkris, 

is, m. and f. Without a nomi- 

nation from the people, injussu 

popm, G. 414, 2, 8). 
Perceive. PereHpio, ire, cepi, cep^ 

tum ; perspicio, Ire, spexi, spec- 

ium; sentio, ire, sensi, sensum. 

Perceive, discem, cermo, ire. 
Perfect. Perfectus, a, um. 
Perform. Ago, ire, egi, actum ; 

gero, ire, gessi, gestum. 
Perhaps. Forsitan, fortasse, adv. ; 

sometimes rendered by haud scio 

an with subj. See 686. 
Pericles. Pericles, is, m. 
Peril. Pericidum, t, n. 
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Perishable. Cadncus, a, um, 
Fermitted — it is permitted. Licet, 

licuit and licltum est, impers. 
Perpetual. Perpetuus, a, um. 
Perseus. Perseus, ei, m, 
Personal, of one'8 self alone, gen. 

of solus, a, um. G. 149 ; 397, 3. 
Persuade. PersuOdeo, ire, si, sum. 

G. 386. 
Pertain to. PerHneo, ire, ui, ten- 

tum. 
Pharsalian, of Pharsalus, or Phar- 

salia. Pha/rsalius, a, um. 
Philip. Philippus, i, m. 
Philo. Philo or Philon, 6nis, m. 
Philosopher. Philosdphus, i, m. 
Philosophy. Philosophia, ae, f. 
Pity. Misereor, €ri, itus sum, dep. ; 

G. 406, 1 ; misiret, uit, impers. 

G. 410, III. See 228. 
Place. Locus, i, ra. G. 141. Prom 

that place, inde, adv. To take 

place, Jio, JUri, factus sum. G. 

294. 
Plan. Consilium, ii, n. 
Plato. Plato and Platon, dnis, m. 
Plautus. Plautus, i, m. 
Play. Ludo, ire, lusi, lusum. 
Please. Placeo, ere, ui, itum. G. 

385. 
Pleased — be pleased, rejoice. Lae- 

tor, ari, Stus sum, dep. 
Pleasure. Voluptas, atis, f. Pleas- 

ure, enjoyment, delectatio, 6nis,f. 
Plunder. Diripio, ^re, ui, reptum. 
Poem. Po€7na, atis, n. 
Poet. Poeta, ae, m. 
Point, thing. Ees, rei, f. 
Pompey. PompSius, eii, m. 
Poor. Pauper, iris. Poor, with 

limited means, inops, 6pis. 
Popilius. Popilius, ii, m. 
Porsena. Porsina, ae, m. 
Possess. Possideo, ire, sEdi, ses- 

sum. Possess, have, hdbeo, ere, 

ui, itum. 
Possessed of. Praeditus, a, um. 

G. 419, III. 
Possession. Possessio,6nis,f. Pos- 

sessions, things, res, rerum, 

f. pi. 



Possible — as . . . aspossible. Quam, 

adv. with superlat. See 449. 
Power. Potentia, ae, f. Regal 

power, regnum, i, n. 
Powerful. Potens, entis. 
Practical knowledge. Usus, us, m. 
Practicc. See Note on 038, 7, 

page 276. 
Practise. Colo, ere, colui, cultum. 
Praetor. Praetor, 6ris, m. 
Praetorship. Sec 409. 
Praise. Laus, laudis, f. 
Praise, to praise. Laudo, Sre, Uvi, 

Gium. 
Praiseworthy. Laudahilis, e. 
Pray, I pray, parenthetical. Quaeso, 
Precept. Praeceptum, i, n. To 

give precepts, praeclpio, ire, u- 

pi, ceptum. 
Preceptor. Praeceptor, 6ris, m. 
Preceptress. Praeceptrix, lcis, f, 
Predict. Praedlco, ire, dixi, dic- 

tum, 
Prefer. Praefiro, ferre, fSdi, la- 

tum ; antep6no, ire, posui, posi- 

tum, Prefer, would rather, malo, 

malle, mcUui, G. 293. 
Preferable. Satius, See 527. 
Prepared. ParHtus, a, um. 
Presenco — in the presence of. 

Apud, prep. with acc. 
Present. Donum, i, n. 
Present, to present. Dono, Sre, 

avi, Stum. To present one's 

self, se praebere (^praebeo, Ire, 

ui, itum). 
Present, at hand. Praesens, entis. 
Preserve. Servo, conservo, Hre, 

Svi, Sium. 
Preside over. Praesum, esse, fui. 

G. 380. 
Presume. Credo, ire, didi, di- 

tum. 
Pretend. SimXdo, Ure, avi, atum. 
Price. Pretium, ii, n. 
Pride. Superbia, ae, f. 
Prince. Princeps, ipis, m. 
Princely. Regalis, e. 
Principal. Princeps, ipis, m. and f. 
Priscus. Priscus, i, m. 
Prize. Praemium, ii, n. 
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Prize, to prize. Aestimo, flJrc, iZvi, 

atum. 
Proceed. Pergo, Hre^ perrexi, per- 

rectum. 
Proclaim. Prodamo, are, avi, 

n,tum, 
Prodicus. Prodlcus, i, m. 
Produce, bear. Fero, ferre, iuli, 

latum, 
Profess. Profiteor, €ri, fessiis sum, 

dep. 
Profit. Utilitas, atis, f. 
Profit, to profit. Conduco, tre, 

duxi, ductum, See 289. 
Profitable. Fructuosus, a, um, 
Promise. Promissum, i, n. 
Promise, to promise. Polliceor, 

€ri, poUicitus sum, dep. 
Prompt, affect. Commdveo, €re, 

mOvi^ mOtum, 
Pronounce, speak. Dico, €re, dixi, 

dictum, 
Proof. Testimonium, ii, n. 
Properly, worthily cnough. Satis 

digne, adv. 
Property, means. Res, rei, f. 
Propose to one*s self no other aim. 

Nihil sihi aliud nisi propon€re 

{propOno, ire, posui, positum), 

See 444. 
Prosperity. Res secundae^ f. pl. G. 

441, 4. 
Prosperous. Felix, lcis ; • heOius, 

a, um, See 393. To have a 

prosperous voyage, ex sententia 

navigo, are, avi, atum, See339. 
Protection — to receive under pro- 

tection. In deditidnem acdpio, 

ire, cepi, ceptum, 
Proud. Superhus, a, um, 
Prove. Proho, are, avi, atum, 
Provide for. Provideo, €re, vidi, 

vlsum, G. 386. 
Province. Provincia, ae, f. 
Prudence. Prudentia, ae, f. 
Ptolemy. Ptolemaeus, i, m. 
Public. Publicus, a, um, Highest 

public welfare, summa res puh- 

lica, f. 
Publius. Puhlius, ii, m. 
Punic. Punicus, a, um. 



Punishment. SuppUcium, ii, n. 

Punishment, penalty, poena, ae,i, 
Pupil. Disdp^lus, i, m. 
Purchase. Emo, ire, emi, emptum, 
Purpose, wish. Senientia, ae, f. 

For the purpose of, causa with 

gen. G. 414, 2, 3). To no pur- 

pose, nequidquam, adv. 
Pursue. Sequor, i, secUtus sum, 

dep. 
Pursuit, study, exertion. Studium, 

ii, n. 
Put to death. Occido, ire^ di, sum, 

interficio, €re, feci, fectum. 
Pydna. Pydna, ae, f. 
Pythagoras. Pythagdras, ae, m, . 
Pythagorean. Pythagor€us, a, um. 



Queen. Regina, ae, f. 
Question. Quaestio, Onis, f. 
Quickly. Celeriter, adv. 
Quiet. Otium, ii, n. 
Quintus. Quintus, i, m. 



B. 

Kaise, conduct. PerdHco, ire, duxi, 

ductum, 
Ranks in linc of battle. Acies, €i, f. 
Rare. Rarus, a, um, 
Rather, more. Magis, adv. Would 

rather, malo, malle, malui, G.293. 
Ilead. Lego, Sre, legi, lectum, 
Readily. FcuHle, adv. 
Reason. Ratio, Onis, f. For the 

reason that, propterea guoc2,conj. 
Recall, mention. CommtmAro, are, 

avi, atum, Recall to mind, re- 

cordor, ari, atus sum, dep. G. 

406, II. 
Receive. AccHpio, ire, c€pi, ceptum, 
Recollection. Memoria, cte, f, 
Record. Perscrlbo, £re, scripsi, 

scriptum. 
Recover. Recupiro, are, dvi, Otum. 

Recover, restore, recreo, are, aviy 

atum. 
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Beduce to a state of peace. Paco^ 

are, Svi, Sium, 
Reference — to arrange with refer- 

ence to. Refiro, ferre, iuli, lo^ 

iumy ad with acc. See 634. To 

have reference to, refiror, ferrt, 

latus sum, ad with acc. See 

677. 
Kefinement. Jffumanitas, atis, f. 

Kefinements, culture, cidtus, 

vs, m. 
Kefute. EefQio, Ure, avi, atum ; 

refello, ire,fellu 
Kegal power. Regnum, t, n. 
Kegard — in regard to. De, prep. 

with abl. ; sometimes rendered 

by gen. See 677. 
Kegard, hold. Ifabeo, ere, vi, 

iium, Think, regard as, puto, 

Hre, d.viy Oium ; statuo, ire, ui, 

fitum. 
Keign — in the reign of. Pres. Part. 

ofregno, in abl. abs. (regno, are, 

SLvi, Htum). 
Keign, to reign. Regno, S,re, avi, 

SLtum. 
Kejoice, rejoice in. Oaudeo, ere, 

gavisus sum ; laetor, n,ri, cLtus 

sum, dep. 
Kejoicing, joy. Laetitia, ae, f. 
Kelate. Narro, are, avi, atum ; 

fero, ferre, tuli, latum ; trado, 

ire, didi, dltum. 
Releasc. Libero, are, avi, atum. 

G. 425, 3, 2). 
Relief — to come to the relief of. 

Subvinio, Ire, vini, ventum. G. 

380. 
Relying upon. Fretus, a, um. G. 

419, IV. 
Remain. Maneo, ire, m^ansi, man- 

sum. It remains, reliquum est, 

fuit, ut with subj. 
Kemarkablc. Singularis, e. 
Kemember. 3femini, meminisse ; 

G. 297, I. ; 40G, II. ; reminiscor, 

i. G. 406, II. ^-^ 

Kemissness. Nequitia, ae, f. 
Kemove, -tako away. Tollo, ire, 

sustidi, sublatum. 
Render service. Prosum, prodesse, 



profui. See 606; also G. 290; 

386. 
Kenew. Insiauro, are, avi, atum. 
Repeat. Reddo, ire, dldi, dltum. 
Kepent. Poenitet, uit, impers. G. 

410, III. See 228. 
Keply. Respondeo, ire, di, sum. 
Keport. Rumor, Oris, m. 
Kepose. TranquiUitas, atis, f. 
K^ublic. Res pvUica, rei publi- 

cae, f. 
Kequest. Rogatus, us, m. 
Require, compel. Cogo, ire, coigi, 

coactum, 
Kequite a favor. Gratiam refiro, 

ferre, tali, latum. See 648. 
Rescue. EHpio, ire,^pui, rep- 

tum, 
Reside. Hahito, are, avi, atum. 
Resources, means. Opes, opum, 

f.pl. 
Respects — pay one*s respects to. 

Scduto, are, avi, atum. 
Rest. Quies, etis, f. ; requies, etis, 

f. See 283. 
Rest upon, be situated in. Positus, 

a, um, sum, esse, fui, in with abl. 
Rest, the rest. Cetiri, ae, a, pl. 
Restore. Recreo, are, avi, atum. 
Restrain. Arceo, ere, ui, arctum. 
Result. Exitus, vs, m. Highest 

results, summa, Orum, n. pl. 

See 416. To be the result, evi- 

nio, ire, veni, ventum. 
Retain. Teneo, ere^ ui, tentum. 
Retum. Redeo, ire, ii, itum. Return, 

turn back, reverior, i, versus 

sum, dep. G. 273, III., verto. 
Revolution. Res novae, f. pl. See 

223. 
Reward. Praemium, ii, n. Reward, 

wages, merces, edis, f. 
Rhetorician. Rhetor, dris, m. 
Rhine. Rhenus, i, m. 
Rhone. Rhoddmts, i, m. 
Rich. Dives, itis. G. 165, 2. 
Riches. Divitiae, arum, f. pl. 
Right. Rectus, a, um. Right, the 

right,/as, n. indecl. See 406, 1. 

Tlie right, integrity, honestas, 

atis, f. 
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Rightly. Rede, adv. 

River. Mumen, inis, n. 

Hoad. Via, viae, f. 

Robber. Praedo, Onisj m. 

Eoman. RomaniLS, a, um, 

Koman, a Koman. RomHnus, i, m. 

Kome. Romu, ae, f. 

Romulus. Romulus, i, m. 

Koscius. Roscius, ii, m. 

Kout. Pello, ire, pepvJi, pulsum. 

Route. Iter, Hiniris, n. 

Ruin, demolish. Diruo, ire, ui, 

Htum, 
Rule. Dominatio, dnis, f. 
Bule, to rule. Rego, ire, rexi, rec- 

tum ; impiro, are, Svi, atum, 

G. 385. 
Kumor. Itumor, Oris, m. 



S. 

Sabine. Sahlnus, a, um, 
Sacred. Sanctus, a, um ; sacer, 

craj crum. 
Sacrifice, to spend. Profundo, ire, 

fudi, fusum, 
Sad. Tristis, e, 
Safe. Salvus, a, um, Safe, secure, 

tutus, a, um, See 321. 
Safety. Salus, Htis, f. 
Saguntum. Saguntum, i, n. 
Saii. Ndvigp, are, avi, Sium, 
Sake — for the sake of. Camia or 

gratia ^Yfith. gen. G. 414, 2, 3). 

Por my, &c., sake, mea causa, 

etc. 
Salute. Salnto, Hre, cLvi, atum, 
Same. Idem, eddem, idem. To 

entertain the same sentiments, 

eadem sentio, ire, sensi, sensum, 
Satisfy. Satisfacio, ire, fed, fac- 

tum. G. 26, 2, 3), (b) ; 385. 
Saturnia. Saturnia, ae, f. 
Save. Servo, conservo, dre, 3,vi, 

atum, 
Say. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum, Say, 

relate, fero, ferre, tuli, latum, 

They say, ferunt, Say — not, 

deny, nego, are, avi, atum, 
Scaevola. Scaevdla, ae, m. 



Scarcely, scarcely yet Vixdum, 

adv. 
School. Ludus, i, m. ; schola, ae, f. 
Science, learning. Doctrlna, ae, f. 

Military science, res militaris, f. 
Scipio. Scipio, Onis, m. v 

Sea. Mare, maris, n. On sea and 

land, terra marlque. 
Second, another. Alter, ira, irum, 

G. 149 ; 149, 2. A second time, 

itii-um, adv. 
Secure, safe. Tutus, a, um, See 

321. 
Secure, to secure, conciliate. Con- 

cUio, are, avi, atum, 
Sedition. Seditio, onis, f. 
See. Video, €re, vidi, visum. See 

that, take carc that, curo, are, 

avi, atum. 
Seek. Quaero, ire, quaeslvi, quae- 

sltum ; peto, appito, expiio, ire, 

petivi and it, lium, Seek, pur- 

sue, sequor, i, secutus sum, dep. 
Seem. Videor, tri, visus sum. See 

677. 
Seize. Rapio, ire, ui, rapium. 
Select. EUgo, ire, Ugi, lectum. 
Sclect, selected. Exquisitus, a, um. 
Self, one's,self, reflexive. Sui, si- 

bi ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 
Sell. Vendo, ire, didi, dltum. 
Senate. Senatu^, us, m. 
Senator. SenOtor, dris, m. 
Send. Mitio, ire, misi, missum. 
Sense. Sensus, us, m, 
Sentiments — entertain the same 

sentiments. Ecldem seniio, ire, 

sensi, sensum, 
Serve. Servio, ire, Ivi and tt, 

itum. G. 385. 
Service — render service. Prosum, 

prodesse, profui. Sce 60G ; also 

G. 290; 386. 
Servilius. ServHius, ii, m. 
Servitude. ServUus, uiis, f. 
Servius. Servius, ii, m. 
Set, set before. PropOno, ire, po- 

sui, poslium, Set fire to, in- 

flammo, are, avi, atum ; incendo, 

ire, cendi, censum, Set fortb, 

exprOmo, ire, prompsi, promp^ 
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ium, Set forth views, state, prae- 
dlco, dre, dvi, dttim, Set out, 
proficiscor, t, profectus sum, dep. 

Seven. Septem, indecl. 

Seventh time. Septlmum, adv. 

Seventh day of the month, — in 
March, May, July, and October. 
Nonae, arum, f. pl. G. 708, 1. 2. 

Several. Complures, a or ««,'^1. 

Severe. Sevlrus, a, wm. Severe, 
grievous, gravis, e. 

Sextus. SextuSf t, m. 

Share. Communico, dre, dvi, dium. 

Sharply. Acriter, adv. 

Short, brief. Brevis, e. 

Shoulder. Humtirus, i, m. 

Show. Ostendo, ire, di, sum and 
tum; m^nstro, demonstro, dre, 
dvi, dtum. 

Sicily. Sicilia, ae, f. 

Silent. Mutus, a, um. 

Silver. Argentum, i, n. 

Since, as. Quum, quoniam, conj. 
Since, ago, abhinc, adv. 

Six. Sex, indecl. 

Six hundredth. Sexceniestmus, a, 
um. 

Sixth. Sextus, a, iim. Sixth of 
July, p7'idie Nonas Quinilles. 
G. 708, III. ; 437, 1. 

Sixtieth. Sexagesimus, a, ttm. 

Skilled in, skilful in. Ferltus, a,um. 

Slave — be the slave of. Servio, ire, 
ivi and ii, itum. G. 385. 

Slay. Interficio, (ire,ftci,fectum; 
ocddo, tre, cldi, cisum. 

Sleep. Dormio, ire, ivi, Itum. 

Small. Parvus, a, um. Small, con- 
tracted, angustus, a, um. 

So. Tam, ita, adv. ; sometimes 
rendered by is, ea, id. See 444. 
In such a manner, sic, adv. So 
greatly, to such an extent, adeo^ 
adv. So — as, with adjectives, 
iam — quam, adv. ; with verbs, 
sic — ui, adv. So far, tantum, 
adv. So far am I from, tantum 
abest, ut with subj. See 498. So 
great, tantus, a, um. So many, 
tot, indecl. So much, iantus, a, 
um; tantopgre, adv. So that, 

14 



ut, conj. Not so much, non iam, 
adv. 

Socrates. Socrdtes, is, m. 

Soldier. Miles, itis, m. and f. 

Solon. Solo and Solon, Onis, m. 

Some. NonnuUi, ae^ a, pl. Some, 
any, aliqui, qua^ quhd. Somo 
one, a certain one, qwidam, quac' 
dam, quoddam. Somebody, some- 
thing, aliquis. G. 191. At somo 
time, eUiquando, adv. ; aliquo 
tempdre. G. 426. Some — others, 
alii — alii. G. 459. 

Sometime. Aliquando, adv. 

Sometimes. Interdum, adv. 

Son. Filius, ii, m. 

Soul. Anlmus, i, m. 

Sovereignty. Imperium, ii, n. 

Spain. Hispania, ae, f. 

Sparta. Sparta, ae, f. 

Speak. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum ; 
loquor, i, locHtus sum, dep. 

^pend. ConsHmo, ire, sumpsi, 
sumpium. Of time, ago, ire, 
egi, acium. 

Spirit, courage. Animus, i, m. 

Spirited, in a spirited manncr. 
Acriter, adv. 

Spurius. Spurius, ii, m. 

Squander. Profundo, ire, fadi, 
fHsum. 

Stadium. Stadium, ii, n. 

Start, set out. Prqfidscor, t, pro-- 
fectus sum, dep. 

State, condition. Status, us, m. 
To reduce to a state of peace, 
paco, dre, dvi, dtum. The state, 
civitas, atis, f. State, common- 
wealth, res publica, rei publicae, 
f. The highest welfare of tho 
state, summa res publica. 

State, say. Dico, ire, dixi, dictum. 

Statesman. Is qui reipublicaeprae' 
est (praesum, esse, fu%) . See 438. 

Station, to place. CoUdco, dre, 
dvi, dtum. 

Stator. Stator, Oris, m. 

Statue, Signum, i, n. 

Stoic. Stoicus, i, m. 

Strengthen. Alo, ire, alui, alitum 
and altum. 
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Strife. Pugna, ae, f. 

Strive. Nitor, nittj nisus and nix- 

us sum, dep. 
Strong, ampie. Amplus, a, um, In 

the strongest terms, amplisslmis 

verbis. 
Strongly. Valdei adr. 
Student of. Studiosus, a, um, 
Studiously. Studiose^ adr. 
Study. Studium, iij n. 
Subject, tliing. Res, rei, f. On the 

subject of, concerning, de, prep. 

with abl. 
Subject — to be subject to. Pareo, 

€re, ui, Uum, G. 385. 
Succeed. Succedo, ire, cessi, ces- 

sum, G. 386. 
Success. Felicitas, Sbtis, f. 
Successful. Secundus, a, um. 
Such. Talis, e ; sometimes ren- 

dered by qui, quae, quod, Such, 

so great, tantus, a, um, Such — 

as, talis, e — qualis, e ; is, ea, id 

— qui, quae, quod ; tantus, a, um 

— quantus, a, um, See 634. 
Sudden. Suliltus, a, um, 
Suffer. Patior, i, passus sum, dep. 
Suffering, pain. Dolor, 6ris, m. 
Sufficient — to be sufficient, be able. 

Possum, posse, potui, 
Sufficiently. Satis, adv. 
Suggestion — at the suggestion of. 

Audor, in abl. absol. See 504. 
Suitable. Idbneus, a, um, 
Suitably = worthily enough. Satis 

digne, .adv. 
Sulla. Sulla, ae, m, 
Sum of money. Pecunia, ae, f. 
Sumptuous. Sumptuosus, a^, um, 
Sun. Sol, solis, m. 
Sunset. Solis occasus, us, m. 
Superbus. Superbus, i, m. 
. Supplicate. Suppllco, dre, dvi, a- 

tum» 
Suppose, think. Arbltror, dri, d- 

ius sum, dep. ; puto, dre, dvi, 

dtum, 
Suppress. Comprlmo, Hre, pressi, 

pressum. 
Supreme. Summus, a, um. G. 

163,3 



Sure. Cerius, a, um. 

Surely. Certe, adv. 

Surpass. Sup^ro, dre, dvi, dium. 

To surpass the folly of = to be 

more foolish than, sum, esse, fui, 

dementior, ius, 
Surround. Circumdo, dre, dcdi, 

ddtum; cingo, cre, cinxi, cinc- 

ium, 
Swordi Ferrum, i, n. See 117. 

With fire and sword,/c7'ro igni- 

que, 
Syllable. SyU&ba, ae, f. 
Syracuse. Syracusae, drum, f. pl. 

Of Syracuse, Syracusan, Syt-a- 

cusius, a, um. 



Table. Mensa, ae, f, 

Tablet. Tabula, ae, f. 

Take, take up. Capio, Sre, cepi, 
captum, Take, appropriate, su- 
mo, tre, sumpsi, sumptum, Tako, 
carry, porto, dre, dvi, atum, 
Take away, tollo, Sre, susiuli, sub- 
Idtum. Take care, caveo, ere, ca- 
m, cauium, Take place, fio, fiiri, 
factussum, Take the census of, 
censeo, ere, ui, censum, See 490. 

Talent, native talent. Ingenium, 
ii, n. Talent, mental ability, 
mens, mentis, i, Talent, a siim 
of money, ialenijim, i, n. 

Tarentum. Tarenium, i, n. 

Tarquin, Tarquinius. Tarqmnius, 
ii, m. 

Tarquinii. Tarquinii, 6rum, m. pl. 

Tarry. Commoror, dri, dtus sum, 
dep. 

Teach. Doceo, €re, ui, doctum, 
Teach, instruct, erHdio, ire, ivi 
and ii, itum, Teach, train up, 
insiiiuo, ^re, ui, Htum, See 585. 

Teacher. Doctor, dris, m. ; magis- 
ter, tri, m. See 423. 

Tear. Lact^ma, ae, f. 

Tedious, long. Longus, a, um, 

Tell. Dico, £re, dixi, dicium. 

Temperate. TempSrans, antis. 
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Temple. Templumy i, n. ; aedeSf 
is, f. ; fanum^ t, n. See 371. 

Ten. Decemy indecl. 

Terms — in the strongest terms. 
Amplissimis verbis. 

Terrify. TerreOy ere, t/i, itum, 

Territory. Fines, ium, m. pl. 

Thales. Thales, is, m. 

Than. Quam, conj. 

Thank. Gratias ago, ire, ^fi, ac- 
ium, See 648. 

Thanks. Graiiae, arum, f. pl. G. 
132. To express thanks, graiias 
ago, ere, egi, acium. 

That. Ille, a, ud ; is, ea, id, less 
strongly demonstrative than ille, 
And that too, ei is ; ei is quidem, 
G. 451, 2. 

That, in that. Quod, conj. That, 
expressing purpose or result, ui, 
conj. with subj. That, express- 
ing purpose, when the dependent 
clause contains a comparative, 
quo, conj. with subj. That = but 
that, quin, conj. with subj. G. 
498. 

The = that, emphatic. Ele, a, ud ; 
not emphatic, is, ea, id, The — 
the, with comparatives, quo — eo, 
See 454. 

Theban, of Thebes. Thehanus, a, 
um. 

Theft. Furtum, i, n. 

Their, theirs. Suus, a, um ; not 
reflexive, eOrum, earum. See 
468, 2. Their own things, pro- 
ductions, sua, orum, n. pl. G. 
441, 1. 

Themistocles. Themisidcles, is, m. 

Then. Tum, adv« 

There. Hlic, adv. 

Thermopylae. Thermopy2ae,arum. 
f. pl. 

Thing. Ees, rei, f. 

Think. Seniio, ire, sensi, sensum; 
puio, are, avi, aium ; arhiiror, 
dri, aius sum, dop. Think, be of 
opinion, censeo, ere, ui, censum. 
Seo 576. Tliink, ponder, cogXio, 
Hre, avi, Uium. Think out, com- 
menior, ari, Sius sum, dep. 



Think little of, despise, contemno, 

ire, tempsi, iempium. 
Third. Teriius, a, um. 
Thirty. Triginta, indecl. 
Thirty-eight. Duodequadraginta^ 

indecl. 
This. Bic, haec, hoc. This = that, 

not strongly demonstrative, is, 

ea, id. 
Thou, you. Tu, iui. Thou thyself, 

you yourself, intensive, ipse, a, 

um. 
Though. See Lesson LXXVIII. 
Thought, opinion. Senieniia, ae, 

f. Thought, reflection, cogitatio, 

Cnis, f. 
Thousand. MiUe. G. 178. 
Three. Tres, iria. Tluree days, 

triduum, ui, n. 
Three hundred. Trecenii, ae, a, pl. 
Through. Per, prep. with acc. 
Thus. Sic, adv. Thus fer, adhuc, 

adv. 
Thy, your. Tuus, a, um. 
Thyself, yourself, emphatic or re- 

flexive, not intensive. Tu, tui. 

By thyself, by yourself, tecum. 
Tiberius. Tiberius, ii, m. 
Tigranes. TigrcLnes, is, m. 
Till. Colo, ire, colui, culium. 
Time. Tempus, dris, n. At some 

time, aliquando, adv. ; aliquo 

iempdre, G. 426. At times, in- 

ierdum, adv. Por the first time, 

primum, adv. The second time, 

iiirum, adv. The eeventh time, 

sepilmum, adv. For a long time, 

jamdudum ; jamprldem, adv. G. 

467, 2. In the time of. See 

255, 2. 
Timid. Timidus, a, um. 
To. Ad, prep. with acc. To, to- 

wards, of friendly feelings and 

conduct towards a person, erga, 

prep. with acc. To no purpose, 

nequidquam, adv. 
Toil, labor. Lahor, Oris, m, 
To-morrow. Cras, adv. 
Tongue. Lingua, ae, f. 
Too. Nimis, adv. ; often expressed 

by the comparative. See 448. 
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And that too, ei is ; et is qui- 
dem (ts, eaj td), G. 451, 2. 

Topic — each topic, each thing. 
Quidque, 

Torture. CruciOf Sre, avi, atum. 

Touch. Tango, Hre, ieiigi, iactum. 

Towards. Adversus, versus, prep. 
with acc. ; versus, adv. G. 433, 
2. Towards, of friendly feelings 
and conduct towards a person, er- 
ga, prep. with acc. 

Town. Oppldum, i, n. 

Treachery, treason. Proditio, 0- 
nis, f. 

Treasures, things. Res, rerum^-i* pl. 

Tried. Spectatus, a, um, 

Troublesome. Molestus, a, um. 

True. Verus, a, um. 

Trumpeter. Tubicen, \nis, m. 

Trust, to hope. Spero, are, Hvi, 
Sium. Trust in, confido, ire, 
flsus sum. G. 419, II. ; 4, 2). 

Truth. Veritas, aiis, f. ; verum, 
i, n. G. 441, 2. 

Try. Tento, are, avi, SCtum. 

TiUlius. Tullius, ii, m. 

Twenty. Viginti, indecl. 

Twice. Bis, adr. 

Two. Duo, dv^ae, duo. G. 170, 2. 

Tyranny. Tyrannis, idis, f. 

Tyrant. Tyrannus, i, m. 



TT. 

Unable, be nnable. Non possum, 

posse, potui. 
Unbridied. JEffrenSius, a, um. 
Uncertain. Incerius, a, um. 
Under. Suh, prep. with acc. and 

abl. G. 436. Under the guid- 

ance of, dux, ducis, in abl. abs. 
Understand. Cognosco, ire, nOvi, 

nttum. 
Understanding. Mens, meniis, f. 
Undertake. Suscipio, Ire, c€pi, 

ceptum. 
Unfriendly. Inimlcus, a, um. 
Unhappy. Infilix, lcis. 
Unharmed. Incolimis, e; sine in^ 

juria. See 604. 



Unimpaired. IniSger, gra, grum. 
Unless. Nisi, conj. G. 607. 
Unmindful. Immivfior, 6ris. 
Unnecessary. Non necessarius, 

a, um. 
Unpopularity. Invidia, ae, f. 
Untii. IXum, donec, conj. G. 622. 
Unusual. Inusiiaius, a, um. 
Unwilling — to be unwilling. Nolo, 

noiy, nolui. G. 293. 
Unwillingly. Invitus, a, um. G. 

443. 
Upon. In, prep. with acc. and abl. 

G. 435. Upon, concerning, de, 

prep. with abl. 
Upright. Prohus, a, um. 
Urge. Impello, ire, pitli, pulsum. 
Use, makc use of. Utor, i, usus 

sum, dep. G. 419, I. 
Useful. Utilis, e. To be useful, 

uUlis, e, sum, esse, fui ; utilita' 

tem afflro, ferre, attiili, allStum. 

See 444. 
Usefulness. Uiititas, SLiis, f. 
Useless. Inutilis, e. 
Utter. Eloquor, i, locutus sum, 

dep. 
Utterly. Funditus, adv. 



V. 

Vain — in vain. Frustra, nequid- 
quam, adv. See 838. 

Valor. Virius, Htis, f. 

Value, price. Pretium, ii, n. Of 
greater value, of moro value, 
pluris. G. 402, III. 1. 

Vender. Venditor, Oris, m. 

Verres. Verres, is, m. 

Verse. Versus, us, m. 

Very. Vcdde ; often rendered by 
the superlative. See 448. Very, 
with nouns, ipse, a, um. G. 452, 
2. Very much, plurimum, adv. 
Very highly, with verbs of valu- 
ing, maximi. G. 402, III. 1). 
Not very, non ita, adv. How 
very busy one is, quania occupor 
iiOne disiin€iur. See 631. 

Viands. Fpidae, Urum, f. pl. 
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Vice. Viiium, ii, n. 

Vicinity — in the vicinity of, near. 

Ad, prep. with acc. 
Victor. Victor, Cris, m. 
Victory. Vidoria, ae, f, Victory 

over the Cimbrians, Cimbrica 

vidoria, 
Views — set forth views, state. 

Praedico, dre, Svi, dtum, 
Vigilant. Vigtlans, antis. • 
•Vigilantly, sharply. Acriter, adv. 
Village. Vicus, i, m. 
Violate. Vidlo, dre, dvi, dtum, 
Virtue. Virtus, Htis, f. 
Visit. Viso, Sre, visi, visum, 
Voice. Vox, vocis, f. A feeble 

voice, voctda, ae, f. 
Voyage — have a prosperous voy- 

age. Ex sententia navigo, dre, 

dvi, dtum, See 339. 



W. 

AVage. Gero, ire, gessi, gestum. 

Wage against, infiro, ferre, tuli, 

illdtum, G. 386. 
Wait. Exspecto, dre, dvi, dtum, 
"Walk. Amhulo, dre, dvi, dtum. 

Walk, go along, ingridior, i, in- 

gressus sum, dep. 
Wall. Murus, i, m. ; moenia, ium, 

n. pl. ; paries, Uis, m. iSee 377. 

Walls of the city, city walls, 

moenia, ium, n. pl. Walls of my, 

&c., own house, mei, etc, parii- 

tes. See 378. 
War. Bellum, i, n. 
Warrior. Is qui hellum gerii (gero, 

Sre, gessi, gestum). See 444. 
Watch. Vigilo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Way, manner. Mo^s, i, m. In no 

way, nullo modo ; in no thing, 

nuila re. 
Weahh. Divitiae, drum, f. pl. 
Wealthy. Dives, Itis. 
Weary. Defatlgo, dre, dvi, dtum. 
Weep at. Illacrimor, dri, dtus 

sum, dep. G. 886. 
Weighty. Gravis, e. 
Welfare, advantage. Comm6dum, 



i, n. Highest welfare of the 
state, highest public welfare, 
summxi res pubUca, 

Well. Bene, adv. Well known, 
sometimes rendered by iUe, a, 
ud. G. 460, 4. 

What, interrog. Qui, quae, quod, 
adj. ; quis, quae, quid, substant. 

Whatever. Quisquis, quaequae, 
quodquod and quicquid or quid- 
quid, Whatever = that wliich, 
is, ea,id — qui, quae, quod, 

When. Quum, adv. When and 
ichile are sometimes rendered by 
the abl. abs., by a participle, by 
an adjective, or by an appositive. 
See Lesson LXXIX. ; also G. 
431, land2, (1); 578, L; 442; 
363, 3. When, interrog., quan- 
do, adv. 

Where. Uhi, adv. 

Whether. Num, conj. ; in double 
questions, utrum ; num ; ne, 
enclit. conj. Whether — not, 
nonne. Whether — or, utrum — 
an. G. 346, IL 2. 

Which, relat. Qui, qv/u, quod ; 
interrog., qwi, quae, quod, adj., 
quis, quae, quid, substant. Which 
one, of two, uter, utra, utrum. 
G. 149. 

While. Dum, conj. G. 622. When, 
quum, conj. See also " When." 

Who, which, what, relat. Qui, 
quae, quod ; interrog., qui, quae, 
quod, adj., quis, quae, quid, 
substant. 

Whoever. Quisquis, quaequae, 
quodquod and quicquid or quid- 
quid. Whoever = he, etc. — 
who, is, ea, id — qui, quae, quod. 

Whole, the whole of. Totus, a, 
um ; G. 149; cunctu^, a, um ; 
omnis, e ; universus, a, um. 

Wholly, whole. Totus, a, um. G. 
149; 443. 

Why. Quare; cur; adv.; guid. 
G. 464, 2. 

Wicked. Scelerdius, a, um ; im-^ 
prdbus, a, um. 

Wickedness. Scelusy Ms, n. 
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Will — good will. BenevolenUay 
a£,f. 

Willing — be willing. Volo, veUe, 
'Dolv/i. G. 293. 

Willingly. Libenter, adr. 

Winter. Miems, imis, f. Winter 
quarters, hiberna, 6rum, n. pl. 

Wisdom. Sapieniia, ae, f. 

Wise. Sapiens, entis. 

Wisely. Sapienter, ady. 

Wish. Volo, velle, volui. G. 293. 

With. Cum, prep. with abl. With, 
among, near to, at the house of, 
apud, prep. with acc. With is 
sometimes rendered by the abl. 
abs. With the attendance of, 
comes, iiis, in abl. abs. With 
each other, inter se. G. 448, 1. 
With fire and sword, ferro igne- 
qv^. See 117. 

Withdraw, call off. Avdco, dre, dvi, 
dtum. Withdraw, retire, se re- 
movere (remdveo, €re, mOvi, md- 
tum); decedo, ire, cessi, cessum. 

Within. Inira, prep. with acc. 

Without. Sine, prep. with abl. ; 
sometimes rendered by nullv^, a, 
um, G. 149, in agreement with 
noun; eometimes hy quin, conj. 
with subj. See 671 ; also G. 498, 
3. Without exception, alone, 
unus, a, um. G. 176, 1. With- 
out a nomination from the pe<:>- 
ple, injussu popidi. G. 414, 2, 
3). To be witliout, vaco, dre, 
dvi, dtum ; careo, tre, ui, iium ; 
egeo, €re, ui, See 239, I. 

Witness. Testis, is, m. and f. 

Witness, to witness. Specio, dre, 
dvi, dtum. 

Wonder, wonder at. Miror, dri, 
dtus sum, dep. 

Wonderful. Mirabilis, e ; admi- 
rabilis, e ; mirus, a, um. 

Wont, be wont. Soleo, €re, soUtus 
sum. 

Word. Verbum, i, n. Word for 
word, ad verbum, See 361. 

Work, monument. Monumentum, 
i, n. 

World. Mundus, i, m. 



Worship. Ven^ror, dri, dtus sum, 

dep. 
Worth, moral worth, Honestas, 

dtis, f. ; virius, uiis, f. 
Worthily. Digne, adv. 
Worthy. Dignv^, a, um, 
Would rather. Malo, malle, maZui. 

G. 293. 
Would that. Uiinam, adr. G. 

488, 1. 
Write. Scribo, tre, scripsi, scrip- 

ium. 
Writing. Scripium, i, n. To com- 

mit to writing, liitSris mando, 

dre, dvi, dium. 
Wrong. Pravus, a, um. 
Wrong, crime. Nefas, n. indecl. 



Xenophon. Xen6phon, ontis, m. 
Xerxes. Xerxes, is, m. 



Year. Annus, i, m. 

Yesterday. Heri, adv. ; hesterno 

die. G. 426. Yesterday*s, of 

yesterday, hesternus, a, um. 
Yet. Tamen, adv. 
Yoke. Jugum, i, n. 
You, thou. Tujiui, You your- 

self, ipse, a, um. 
Young man. Adolescens, eniis, m. ; 

juvinis, is, m. 
Your. Vesier, tra, irum. Your,thy, 

iuus, a, um. Your companions, 

&c., vestri, orum; iui, orum; m. 

pl. G. 441, 1. 
Yourself, emphatic, not intensive. 

Tu, tui ; intensive, ipse, a, um. 

By yourself, iecum. 
Youth. Juvlnis, is, m. and f. 



Z. 

Zcal. Studium, ii, n. 
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Amold^s Latin Course : 



LFIEST AIH) SECOND LATICr BOOK AKD PEACJTICAL GfiAMMAE 
Bevlsecl and careftilly Ck>rrected, \>j J. A. Spsnoeb, D.D. 12moi, 859 pagen 

n. PEACnCAL INTEODUCTION TO LATIN PEOSE COMPOSITION. B* 
ylsed ftnd eareftiUy Corrected, by J. A. Sfbkceb. D.D. 12mo, 8M pages. 

01. COENELinS NEPOS. With QneBtions and Anavrers, and an Imitatiye Ecer 
eise on eadi Chaptc^. With Notea by E. A. Johnsok, Profesaor of Latli ii 
University of New York. New Edition, enlarged, with a Lexioon, HiBtorieal 
and Geographical Indez, dca 12mo, 850 paguB. 



Amold^B Classical Serles has attalned a circulation almost nnparallelod, haying been 
(ntrodnced into ncarly all the leading edncational institntioui in the United Statca 
The secret of this snccess is, that the anthor has hit npon the true system of teachiiig 
the anclent langnaged. He exhibits them not as dead, bnt as living tongnes ; and by 
Imitation and repetition, the means which natnre heroelf points ont to tho chlld leam- 
Ing his mother tongne, he fkmiliarizcs the student with the idioms employcd by the 
alegant writcrs and speiikers of antiqnity. 

The First and Second Latin Book shonld bc pnt in the honds of the beginners, who 
will soon acqnire firom its pages a better idea of the langoage than conld bo gained by 
months of stndy according to tho old systeai. The reason of this is, that every thing 
hai» a practlcal bearing, and a prlndple is no sooner leamed ihan it is applied^ The 
pnpil is at once set to work on exercises. 

The Prose Composition forms an excellent seqnel to the aboTe work, or may be 
aeed wilh any other conrse. It teaohes the art of writlng Latin more correctlj and 
thoroughly, more easilj and pleasantly, than any other work. In its pages Latin 
Bynonymes are careftilly iUustrated, dlfferences of idioms noted, cautlons as to common 
errors impressed on the mind, and eyery help afforded toward attaining a puro and 
flowing Latin style. 

From N. Wiibblbb, Prineipal qfWorcastar County Eioh School. 

"In the skill with which he sets forth fhe idiotMUc pecuUaritUa^ as well as In 
the directness and simplicity with whidi he states the fieicts of the ancient languages, 
Mr. Amold has no snperior. I know of no books so admirably adapted to awaken an 
intereat in tho study of the langna^ or ao well fitted to lay the foundation of a correct 
Bcholarship and refined taste." 

Prom A. B. Eubseli., OakZctnd High School, 

^ The style in which the books are got np are not their only recommendatioa. With 
thorough instmction on the part of ihe teach^isr nsing these books as text-books, I a 
eonfldent a much more ample retum for the time and labor bestowed by our youth 
ipon Latin must be Becured. The time certainly has come when an advance must b« 
«oade npon the old methods of instraction. I am glad to have a work that promises bo 
oiany advantages as Amold^s First and Secona Latin Book to beginners.^* 
From C. M. Blakb, OlaesicaZ Teacher^ PMladelphia, 

• £ am much pleased with AmoWs Latin Books. A olass of my older boys haya 
jast finishcd the First and Second Book. They had studied Latin for a long Hom 
itfifore. iut nevcr understood it, thoy say, as they do now," 



D, ArPLETON & CO:S PUBLJCAT10N8. 

Amold^s First Latin Book ; 

Remodelled and Rewritten, and adaptcd to the OUendorff Method of 
Instniction. By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M. 12mo, 802 pagea. 

Under the labon of the present antlior, the work of Amold has imdergpne radkab 
liiaiigea. It baa been adapted to the OUendorff improyed method of instraotion, and 
b Mperier to the Uamet work in its plan and all the detaila of instraction. While 
ft iwooeeda in oonunon with Amold on the principle of imitation and repetition, it 
Diirsaea mnch more exactly and with a sorer step the prc^ressive method, and aima 
to make the pnpil master of eTery individnal snbject before he proceeds to a new one, 
and of each sabject bj itself befnre it is combined with others ; sd that he is bronght 
gradoally and snrely to nnderstand the most diflScult combinations of the langnage. 
An important featnre of this book is, that it carries along the Syntax pari pasav 
with the Etjmologj, so that the stndcnt is not only all the while becoming familiaf 
with the forms of the langnage, bnt is also leaming to construct sentcnces and to nnder 
•tand the mntoal relations of their component parts. 

Spedal care has been taken in the exerdses to present snch idioms and ezpressioni 
alone as are anthorized bj the best classic authors, so that the leamer may acqnire, by 
example as well as precept, a distinct idea of pnre Latinity. 

It has been a leading object with the anthor so to dassify and arrange the varionA 
topica as to simpliiy the tnbject, and, as far as possible, to remove the disheartening 
diffioultics too often enoonntered at the ontset in tho stndy of an andent langnage. 

From w! E. Tolmait, Inttruetor in Providenoe High School 
**I haTe nsed Amold^s Firtt Latin Book, remodelled and rewritten by Mr. Hark- 
noss, in mj dasses during the past year, and find it to be a work not so much re- 
modelled and rewritten as one otUir^^ew^ both in its plan and in Its adaptation ta 
che wants of the beginner in Latin.^ 

From Wm. Bvbszij., JScUtorqfihe Pirst Seriea qf th« JBoston Joumal qf Educoaiot^. 
*^Thc fbrm which this work has taken nnder the skilftil hand of Mr. H. is marked 
throughont by a method purely elementary, perfectly simple, gradually progressire^ 
■nd rfgoronsly exact Pupils trained on such a manual cannot faU of becomlng dia> 
tinguisbed, in their snbseqnent progress, for predsion and coirectness of kaowledgfv 
»nd for rapid adyancement in gennine scholarship." 

From GsoBOX Oapvoit, Prindpdl qf Wbreeator Eigh School, 
**I haTO examinea the work with care, and am happy to say that I flnd tt sup* 
rkv to any almilar work with whioh I am aoquainted. I shall recommend it to mj 
lextdass.'* 

From J. B. BoiBs, Prqfetwr qfAneie^ Languaget in Miehigan VhiesrtUy, 
**I haTO examined yonr First Book in Latin, and am exoeedlnglj pleaaed both wlth 

tbe plan and execntion. I shall not flUl to ns9 my influenoe toward intrododng it lnto 

Om daasisal schools of this Btate.** 
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Second Latin Book ; 

Oomprismg an Historical Latin Reader, witb Notes and Rulcs foi 
Translating, and an Exercise Book, developing a Complete Ana- 
lytical Syntaz, in a series of Lessona and Exercises, inyolying th« 
CoEStruction, Analysis, and Reconstruction of Latin Sentencei^ 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, A.M., Senior Master in the ProTidenoe 
High SchooL 12mo, 362 pagea. 

Tali -irork is designed as a seqnel to the aathor^s ** First Latin Book.^ It compri»M 
t «>iDpiete analytical STntaz, exMbiting the essential stractnre of the Latin langoage, 
QfCfm its simplest to its most ezpanded and elaborate form. 

The arrangement of the lessons is decidedly philosophical, gradnally progressiTe, 
•nd In strict accordance with the law of deyelopment bf the haman mind. Every new 
principle is stated in simple, clear, and accorate langoage, and illastrated by ezamples 
carefally selected from the reading lcssons, which the stadent is reqaired to translate, 
analyze, and reconsoract. He is also exercis^d In forming new Latln sontences on 
given models. This, while it gives variety and interest to what woald otherwise be 
in the highest degree monotonons, oompletely fUes in the mind the sabject of the 
lesson, both by analysis and synthesis. 

The carefol stady of this volame, on the plan recommended by the anthor, wUl 
greatly fkcilitate the papil's progress in the higher departments of the langaage.. Sach 
is the testimony of the nomeroas institations in which Harkness'^ improved editios 
of Amold has been introdaoed. 

From J. A. Spsnoxb, D.D., laU Prqfessor ofLaUn in BarUngton ColUge^ K J, 
**The present volome appears to me to cany oat ezoellently the system on which 
the late lamented Amold based his edacational works; and in the Selections for 
Ueading, the Notes and Bales for Translating, the Ezercises in Translating into Latin, 
the Analyses, &c, I think it admirably adapted to adyance the diligent student, not 
Dnly rapidly, bat soandly, in an acqaaintanoe with the Latin langaage.^ 
From Pbof. Gammell, of^own ZPniveraity, 
«The book seems to me, as I anticipated it woald be, a valaable addition to the 
irorks now in ase among teachers of Latin in the schools of the Unlted Statcs, and for 
many of them it will ondoabtedly form aa advantageoas sabstitate.^ 
From Pbof. Linooln, qfBrovm Unioeraity, 
** It seems to me to cairy on most saccessfhlly the method pnrsaed ia the First 
Book. Thoogh brief^ it is very oomprehensive, and combines Jadicioas and skilftilly 
formed exercises with systematic instraction." 

Vrom J. J Owmr, D.D., Profeaaor of the LaUn and Greek lAmgua^ea and Lttera- 
Vwre %n the Free Academy^ Ifew Yorh. 

'^This Second Latin Book gi^es abandant evidence of the aathor^s leamlng and 
tftct to arrange, simplify, and make accessible to the yonthftil mind the great and fanda- 
OB^tal principles of tiie Latin langnage. The book is worthy of a place in every 
siuaical school, and I tmst will have an eztensive sale." 

From Pbof. Ain>EBS0ir, ofLeviisburg University^ Pennayloania. 

** A fiUthfdl ase of the work woald diminish the dmdgery of the stndent^s earliof 
fSadieA, and fiicilitate his progress in his snbsequent coorse. I wish the work a w\fU 
•iBPsalaiton.** 



J). APPLETON <b CO:S PUBLICATIOm, 

A. Latin Grammar for Scliools and CoUeges 

By A. HARKNESS, Ph.D., ProfeJser in Brown Xrniversity. 

To explain the general plan of the work, the Publishers ask flie attention 
tff teachers to the following extracts fhmi the Preface : 

1. This Yolume is designed to present a systematic arrangement of tLe 
f^t facts and laws of the Latin language ; to exhibit not only grammaticai 
fomis and constructions, but also those vital prindples wliich underlie, con 
trol, and explam them. 

2. Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room, and a book of 
reference in study, it aims to introduce the be^nner easily and pleasantly to 
the first principles of the language, and yct to make adequate provision for 
fche wants of the more advanced student. 

8. By brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology and compact- 
ness in the arrangement of forms and topics, the author has endeavored to 
compress withm the limits of a convenient manual an amount of carefully- 
Bclected grammatical facts, which would otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

4. He has, moreover, endeavored to present the whole subject in the 
light of modem scholarship. Without encumbering hi spages with any un. 
necessary discussions, he has aimed to enrich them with the prcu^cal resttlU 
of the pecent labors in the field of i)hilology. 

5. Syntax has received in every part special attention. An attempt has 
becn made to exliibit, as clearly as possible, that beautiful system of lawa 
if hich the genius of the language — that highest of all grammatical authority 
—has created for itself. 

6. Topics which require extended illustration are first presentcd in thdr 
completeness in general outline, before the separate points are discussed in 
detaiL Thus a smgle page often foreshadows all the leading featurea of an 
extended discussion, imparting a completeness and vividness to the impress* 
ka of the leamer, impossible under any other treatment 

7 Speciai care has been taken to explain and iUustrate with the requiaits 
Aihiess all difficult and intricate subjects. The Subjuiictive Mood— thtl 
fieverest trial of the teacher's patience— has been presented, it is hopedf in i 
tbrir ftt once simple and comprehensive. 
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Harkiiess^s Latin Grammar. 

IVom Rev. Prot J. J. Owmr, D.D., Nex Tork Fres Acadsmy. 
** I have careMly ezamined Harkness^s Latin Grammar, and am io well plMMi 
niUi ItB plan, arrangement, and execntion, that I shall take the earUest opportiultx ot 
iBtrodadng it as a tezt-book in the Eree Academy.'* 

From Mr. John D. Philbbiok, Superintendent qf Fublio Schools, Mostot^ Ifat9. 
^ This work is evldently no hasty performance, nor the oompllation of a mere book 
oMker, bnt the well-ripened frait of matnre and accorate scholarshii». It is eminenti; 
praetioal, becaose it is truly philosophical^^ 

From Mr. G. K Bigelow, Prindpal qf Staie 27brma* School^ F^amingham^ IfasM, 
** HarknesB^s Latin Oramnuur is the most satiBfS»ctory tezi-book I have ever nsed.^* 

From Eev. Daniibl Lsaoh, Superintendwt PubUd SchooU^ Providence, B. I. 
** I am qnite confldent that it is snperior to any Latin Grammar before the publia 
U has recently been introduced into the lligh School, and all are much pleased with it** 

Fr<ym Dr. J. B. Chapin, ^Sito^ CommisBioner qfPubUc JnatrucHon in Bhode Mand. 
**The vital principlcs of the langnage are cleariy and beautifally exhibited. The 
«rork needs no one^s commendation.^ 

From Mr. Abnbs J. Pniprs, Superintendcnt qfPublic Schoola^ LoweU^ Maas. 

"* The aim of the aathor seems to be fally realized in making this 'a meful Book, 
«nd as snch I can cheen^illy commend it The clear and admirable manner in which 
the intricacies of the Sabjonotive Mood are nnfolded, is one of its marked featarea. 

^'The ovidence of ripe scholarship and of familiarity with the latest works of Ger 
man and English philologists is manifest throaghoat the book.** 

From Dr. J. T. Champlin, Preeident qf WaterviUe CoUege. 
"I like both the plan and the execation of the work vory much. Its matter and 
roanner are both admirable. I shall be groaUy disappointed if it does not at once wln 
the imblio fevor." 

From Prof. A 8. Packabd, Bowdoin CoUege, Bnunawicky Maine. 
'^Harkness''^ Latin Gramniar exhibits throoghoat the resalts of thorough scholar 
ihil>. I shall recommend it in our next catalogue.^* 

From Prot J. J. SxAirroN, Batee CoUege. 
" We have introduced Harkness^s Grammar into this Institution. It is moch mon 
cgical and concise than any of its rivals.^^ 

From Mr. Wm. J. Rolfb, PrincipaZ Cambridge Sigh School. 
** Notwithstanding all the inconveniences that most attend a chonge of Latli Grftai- 
sars in a large school like mine, I shall endeavor to secore the adoption of HarkneM*! 
'3rA!nmar in place of oar present text-book as soon as possible." 

Ftfm Mr. L. E. "Williston, Principal Ladie^ Seminary, Cambridge, MasJL 
* 1 1 hink tiis work a decided advance upon the Grammar now in ase." 

From Mr D. B. Haqee, Princ. Eliot Hlgh School, Jamaica Plai/n, Maee, 
♦* Uliis is, in my opinion, byfar tJie beet Latin Grammar ever pvJbliehed. It li 
«^Blrably adapted to the use of leamers, being remarkably conolse, olear, coiU|ir» 
•«suilT» and philosophlcal. Jt will hen-jcforth bo uscd as % text-book tn thls sohooL'' 
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Harkness^s Latin Grammar. 

Frwn Vnt C*. S. Haxxxngton and Trol J. 0. Yix Bensohotxn, o/ths Wesl&yan 
UtUvsraUy. 
**Thl8 vork is dear, aocante, and happy in its Btatement of principles, is simple jel 
Mbolarijt and embraoes the latest researches in this department cf philological BclenMV 
It wlU appear in onr catalogae." 

JVom Mr. Elbbidgs Smith, PHndpal Free Aeademy^ ITonoiek^ Ct. 
**Thi8 ia not only the beat Latin Orammar, bnt one of the most thoronghly preparal 
■ihool-booka that I haye ever eeen. I haye introduced the book into the Free Aeade 
B7, and am mnch pL«8ed with the resolts of a month^a experience in the claas-room.* 

From Mr. H. A. Pxatt, Prineipal Bigh Schooly Mar^ord, Ct, 
** I can heartUy rcoommend Harkness^s new work to both teachers and scholan. It 
liL in my Jadgment, the bost Latin Orammar eyer offered to oor schools.^ 

jnrom Mr. L P. Gadt, Prineipal Bigh School^ Warren, B. J. 
** The longer I ose Harknoss^s Gnunmar the more ftilly am I conTinced of its superioK 
txoellence. Its merits most secore its adoption whercTer it becomes known.^ 

From Messra 8. Thxtxbxb and T. B. Stookwxll, PubHo Eigh Sdhool^ Frovidono*. 
** An experienoe of seyeral weeks with Harkness^s Latin Orammar, enables ns to 
mj with confidence, that it is an improTement on oar former tezt-book;" 

From Mr. O. R Gofp, Principal Boye^ ClasHcal Mgh Sehooly Providence^ R. I 
** The practical workinj^ of Harknese^s Grammar is gratifying OTen beyond mj ez- 
peetations.^ 

From EcT. Prot M. H BuoKnAii, Uhivsrsiti/ of Vermont 
** Harkness^s Latin Grammar seems to me to snpply the desideratam. It is philo- 
■ophical in its method, and yet simple and clear in its statemonts; and this, ib my 
jndgment, is the highost encomiam which can be bestowed on a tezt-book.^' 

From Mr. E. T. Qitimbt, Appleton Academy^ Kew Ip8wic\ N. U. 
'*■ I think the book much fluperior to any other I haTO seen. I shoald be glad to 
Introdace it at once.^* 

Frcym Mr. H. Oxcurr, Glenwood Ladieti' Seminary^ W. £rattleboro\ Vt 
*^ I am pleasod with Harkness^s Latin Granunar, and haTO already introdaced it inta 
tUs seminary.^ 

From Mr. Chablxs Jxwxtt, Prineipal ofFranklin Academy. 
"^l deem it an admirable work, and think it will snpersede all others now in nsflk 
In the diTision and arrangement of topics, and in its mechanical ezecation, it is 8iip*< 
rlcr tc any Latin Orammar eztant" 

From Mr. C. C. Chasx, Prineipal oflxywell Blgh School. 
*^ Prof. narkness^s Orammar is, in my opinion, admirably adaptod to make the Btndj 
il the Latin langaoge agreeable and intereeting.*' 

Frwn Mr. J. Edcball, Eigh School^ Dorchester^MaM. 
* It meets my Ideal of what is desirable in cTery grammar, to wit : compresstoa «I 
gaBsral principles in terso deilnitions ond statements, for «ady ase ; and ftalQOB» ^ 
tetail. wcll arrangedfor referencej* 
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